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CHAPTER I. 


A Print or Sie Josnva’s. 


ESTERDAY, lying on Mr. 
Colnaghi’s table, I saw a 
print, the engraving of one 
of Sir Joshua’s portraits. 
It was the picture of a lady 
some five or six and twenty 
years of age. The face is 


Wea peculiar, sprightly, tender, 








a little obstinate. The eyes 
are very charming and intel- 
ligent. The features are 


i broadly marked; there is 


something at once homely 
and dignified in their ex- 
pression. The little head 
is charmingly set upon its 
frame. A few pearls are 
mixed with the heavy loops 
of hair ; two great curls fall 
upon the sloping shoulders ; 


the slim figure is draped in light folds fastened by jewelled bands, such as 
people then wore. A loose scarf is tied round the waist. Being cold, 
perhaps, sitting in Sir Joshua’s great studio, the lady had partly wrapped 
herself in a great for cloak. The whole effect is very good, nor is it an 
inconvenient dress to sit still and be painted in. How people lived 
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2 MISS ANGEL. 


habitually in such clothes I cannot understand. Bat although garments 
may represent one phase after another of fashion; loop, writhe, sweep, 
flounce, wriggle themselves into strange forms, and into shapes prim or 
romantic or practical, as the case may be, yet faces tell another story. 
They scarcely alter even in expression from one generation to another ; the 
familiar looks come travelling down to us in all sorts of ways and vehicles ; 
by. paint, by marble, by words, by the music the musician left behind him, 
by inherited instincts. There is some secret understanding transmitted, 
I do believe, from one set of human beings to another, from year to year, 
from age to age, ever since Eve herself first opened her shining eyes upon 
the Garden of Innocence and flung the apple to her descendants. 

This little head, of which I am now writing, has certainly a character 
of its own. Although it was great Sir Joshua himself who painted Miss 
Angel—so her friends called her—and set the stamp of his own genius 
upon the picture, although the engraver has again come between us to 
reproduce the great master’s impression, beyond their art and unconscious 
influence, and across the century that separates the lady from the print 
lying on Mr. Colnaghi’s table, some feeling of her identity seems to reach 


one as one stands there in the shop, after years of other things and people; 


an identity that seems to survive in that mysterious way in which people’s 
secret intangible feelings do outlive the past, the future, and death, and 
failure, and even success itself. When I began to criticise the looks of 
my black-and-white heroine and to ask myself if there was anything 
‘wanting in her expression, any indescribable want of fine perceptive 
humour, the eyes seemed suddenly to look reproachfully and to refute my 
unspoken criticism. 

Those outward signs that we call manners, and customs, and education 
have changed since that quick heart ceased to beat, since Miss Angel lived 
and ruled in her May-Fair kingdom ; but the true things and significations 
that those signs express are not less true because they have lasted a 
little longer and gone through a few more revolutions. It is only the 
false impressions, the exaggerations and affectations that, by a natural 
law, destroy themselves. How many did she live out in her appointed 
span of life, and wear out one by one on her journey towards the truth ? 
My poor Angel all her life was used to praise and blame, to be accused 
of faults she never committed, to be admired for qualities that she scarcely 
possessed. Art was art, and so indeed was nature, in the language of 
signs—as it was practised by her and her companions. On the Continent 
Arcadia was coming to an end; shepherds and shepherdesses were strag- 
gling off and driving their flocks before them. Long-legged deities, cupids, 
and heroes in helmets or slashed silk hose were colonising English studios, 
and Olympus was beginning to be in fashion. Fancy and natural feeling 
are expressed by odes, by nymphs, and ovals, and mezzotints. Cipriani 
teaches in his schools; classic temples are rising in windy gardens (for 
alas! the climate does not lend itself to this golden age revival), and never 
were winters more wintry, fogs more enduring, or frosts more nipping than 
those at the end of the last century. 
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Perhaps to Miss Angel the darkness may have been but as a veil to 
the sweet dazzling images of her early youth. She may have still seemed 
to see the sunlight through the mists and fogs of the great city where she 
had cast her lot, and her November may have been splendid still, and 
set upon a golden background, while she found present sunshine in the 
admiring eyes of her friends and lovers. 

Some lives have in them a quality which may perhaps be compared 
to that secret of which the early Venetians knew the mystery—some 
secret of light, some sweet transparent gift of colouring, a hidden 
treasure of hope shining through aftershadow. 

I do not say that this is the highest among the gifts, that there are 
not far greater things in art and in nature than sweet harmonies of colour ; 
but it is a delightful quality in its way, in pictures and in the lives of 
those who look at pictures and of those who paint them. 

Angelica Kauffmann’s is a life so tinted, warmed at the outset by some 
such broad golden stream that flooded its youth with hope, and shone 
on through a mid-life of storm and shadow. In later days tears and 
languor dimmed those bright azure eyes and overmastered the brave spirit 
that we must all respect and recognise; but to the last moment hope 
remained—hope for life’s continuance when all else was gone; false hope 
indeed, only to be realised by a mightier revelation of life than ours. 

Poor little Angelica! so true to herself, so defeated in her highest 
flights, so complete in her victory—not always over those things’she set 
herself to conquer, but over others by the road, along which she struggled 
valiantly for sixty years. Over-praised, over-loved, deceived, and satisfied, 
little by little she has grown up out of the dictionaries and guide-books, 
out of the faithful old friend Rossi’s careful sentences, out of the relics 
scattered by her hand. Shé was no great genius, as people once thought, 
no inspired painter of gods and men. Her heroes stand in satin pumps and 
feathered toques ; her nymphs are futile and somewhat dislocated beings ; one 
laughs at them, but one loves them too. Some of her portraits are charm- 
ing, and still hold their own by the good right of grace and truthful feeling. 

I think that, as far as it lay in her power, Angelica was true to her 
perceptions. The artificial education of the day cast its constraints upon 
her simple soul, and yet, with all its failings, her work is bright with a 
womanly sympathy and transparence, a delicacy of rendering which holds 
its own even now. 

Religion, as Angelica painted her, still sits in the South Kensington 
Museum surrounded by attendant virtues. There is Hope with her anchor, 
Faith with her hands crossed upon her breast, Charity reclining in the place 
of honour. They all have Greek profiles. The inspiration is something like 
an apotheosis of some of Madame Tussaud’s happiest compositions, and yet a 
certain harmony and innocent enthusiasm redeems it all from utter absurdity, 
and draws one into sympathy with the painter. One head, crowned and 
gentle, seemed to shine with a real Italian brightness through the grim No- 
vember vapours in the galleries, to which I have wandered across a century. 

1—2 
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CHAPTER II. 
PictuRE GALLERIES. 


Picture galleries are strange and shifting places, where people come 
to wonder, to envy, to study, talk nonsense ; sometimes it is to realize 
their secret hearts painted out upon canvas and hanging up framed before 
them—sometimes veils hang before the pictures. It is all there—you 
see it, know ite-and see and know nothing as you pass by untouched. 
And then again some secret power has dispelled the mists, strange life 
flashes along the walls, picture answers picture ; here and there some great 
dominant chord breaks out in a burst of silent music, imposing its own 
harmony upon the rest. One morning Miss Angel was tired, or cross, or 
dissatisfied ; she had not slept the night before. Her father, as usual, 
had left her at the gallery to work, bidding her be diligent, but she could 
not work to good effect ; one thing and another disturbed her. Every now 
and then their friend and fellow-lodger, Antonio, who was painting in 
another room, had come in and vexed her by acriticism. ‘‘ You waste 


your time attempting such subjects,” he had said; “it is not in your . 


grasp ; you should not accept such commissions.” 

‘‘I must take what comes,”’ said Angelica, pettishly. ‘‘I need not 
complain when I am given a masterpiece to reproduce.” 

“To reproduce!’’ said Antonio, ‘“‘ you might as well try to paint the 
sun;” and so he walked away, leaving her discouraged, out of tune. 
Antonio was a delicate, a nervous-looking man, with worn hands and an 
anxious, noble-looking head. His black brows nearly met over clear eyes, 
full of thought and expression. He had a quantity of frizzed black hair, 
which he used to push back wearily ; he was of middle size, slightly bent. 
A word, a nothing at times would set him trembling. Sometimes how- 
ever he had sudden bursts of confidence and good spirits. He did not 
spare others, although he suffered so much himself from their criticisms. 
There is a picture of St. John the Baptist in the Church of the Madonna 
del Orto. Cima de Conegliano painted it two hundred years before 
Antonio Zucchi was born, but it has some look of this friend of 
Angelica. 

Haggard and tender stands St. John against the golden limpid sky 
that still lights the chapel, where it has burnt for three hundred years. 

“Ah!” said the custode, who showed the place to us, ‘I could 
travel round the world with that picture. Look,” he cried with enthusiasm, 
‘* see the Saint’s hair, did you ever see such curls ?” 

There were lines of care in Antonio’s face and lines of grey in his 
curls, though he was little over thirty years of age. Of these thirty years 
he had known Angelica for twenty. Miss Angel could not imagine what 
it would be like not to know Antonio, or not to be vexed with him. He 
was the least satisfied of all her friends and the least satisfactory in his 
criticisms. 

It was but rarely that her sweet temper was so ruffled as to-day, and it 
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MISS ANGEL. 5 


happened that when she was most angry with Antonio and with herself, 
a stranger, young, stately, dressed in deepest mourning, had come up and, 
with a glance at her picture, asked her if ‘‘ the charming copy was for 
sale?’’ ‘* Who is one to believe ?”’ thinks the poor little painter, as she 
looks up demurely, poises her brush, and says, ‘It is an order, and 
sold already.” 

‘You must allow me, madam, to envy the fortunate possessor of such 
a picture, copied by so fair a hand,” said the stranger in a low voice, 
bending his handsome head with one of the courteous flourishes then in 
fashion, and he walked away with long black legs. 

Then a priest came up to look; then a couple of soldiers; then a 
new-married couple. ‘‘ How beautiful,” said the bride ; ‘‘I like the copy 
better than the picture—it is a prettier size; see how she has got it 
all in.” 

Angel was not unused to compliments ; she was a princess in her own 
little kingdom, but she did not care for them quite so broadly expressed 
as this. She half hoped the black prince would come back and give her 
en order and make her some more consoling speeches. There was 
something in his manner which interested her. How different from 
Antonio, with his rude abruptness and jealousy. Any one must allow that 
he was disagreeable. Angelica painted on quietly for some time, but she 
made no progress. All about her the pictures had begun to glow with 
light and to beguile her from her work. There was Tintoretto’s autumnal- 
tinted Eden, with Eve in her lovely glades; Bonifazio’s St. Catherine 
began to stir with limpid streams cf changing light—old Bonifazio can 
paint light for his saints to glory in. 

Presently comes a soft rustling and scent of perfume, and again the 
girl looks up. A lady is sfanding beside her and looking at her copy of 
the ‘‘ Assumption.” She is evidently a personage of some importance, not 
very young, but very beautiful, with a pale high brow and dreamy sweet 
looks. She is dressed in the fashion of the day, in white watered silk with 
grey fur trimmings and pearls. She wears long loose gloves upon her 
arms. The gentle fragrance comes with each wave of her fan; that great 
flaunting fan with its jewelled sticks. 

The lady does not speak, only smiles, as she moves away and passes 
on, looking about her as she goes into another room: that where 
Antonio is at work. She stops before Carpacio’s ‘‘ Presentation in the 
Temple ”’ and gazes distractedly. 

The bells of Venice are jingling outside in the great hot, hot sunshine. 

The innocent little violinist has paused for an instant—for ever—and 
looks up rapt—listening perhaps for the measure. The golden angel is 
piping on with sweet dreamy eyes, and the little mandolin-player is 
struggling with the great mandolin. The lady looks and then turns away, 
retracing her steps and smiling with gentle dignity as she sweeps past 
Antonio in the doorway. 

She scarcely sees the plain young man in his shabby coat and knee- 
breeches, but the same thought is in both their minds, It is one same 
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living picure that they are both looking at with interest, that of Angelica, 
who had put down her brushes thoughtfully, and left her seat. 

I can see her, though it is a hundred years ago since she stood there, 
as Antonio could see her as he stood watching from the doorway. The 
light figure in its common faded dress standing before great Titian’s altar 
fires. Her head was a little bent with that gentle turn he knew so well, 
her thick brown hair was ali tied back with a brown ribbon. Her two 
little feet stood somewhat far apart, springing, firm, and elastic, from the 
polished floor. One hand was raised to shade the light from her eyes, 
in the other—from habit carefully extended—she held her palette. There 
she stood, for once pale and discouraged, and with dimmed eyes. 
Her father would be furious if she were to tell him of Antonio’s gibes, but 
then her father was no critic where her work was concerned. This she 
owned in her heart, and perhaps she agreed more often than she chose 
to acknowledge with Antonio, the jealous, rude, tiresome friend. Ah! 
how infinitely pleasanter are acquaintances than friends who live in the 
house with you, who say anything that comes uppermost. The English 
Signor Dance, whom they had met at Rome, how he had praised her work, 
with what fervour and sincerity! and the friendly priests in the villa at 
Como, how they had exclaimed in wonder at her portraits of the Cardinal 
and his chaplain. If only Antonio would praise her work as they did, 
it might give her some courage and interest to go on. 

So there she stood, pale and discouraged, an inadequate little copyist 
blinking at the sun, so she told herself. Presently her heart began to 
beat, and the colour came into her cheeks as she forgot her own insignifi- 
cance and caught some strange terrified emotion from the great achievement 
before her. Some fancy came to her that she was one of the women in 
the crowd looking on with the amazed Apostles, as they stretch their 
astonished hands. The great mystery is being accomplished before their 
eyes. The Virgin rises cloud-lifted to the jubilant chorus of angels and 
cherubims ; simple, extatic, borne upward upon the resistless vapours. 
The glories seemed to gather gold, the clouds to drift upon unseen winds, the 
distance widens and intensifies. This strange great heaven floats and shines 
again triumphant before the dazzled eyes of the mortals on the galleries. 

One or two people had gathered round. Had anything occurred in 
the great Assumption? Little old dirty Pinuzzi had crept up to see from 
his distant corner, where he manufactured little cherubs with hia trem- 
bling fingers. He stood clucking his admiration with odd noises and 
shakings of the head. Then some one sighed deeply; it was the strange 
lady who had retarned; some magnetic thrill of sympathy possessed 
them all, as when the bursts of silver trumpets come sounding along St. 
Peter's, and the crowds respond. 

At that momenta harsh angry voice calls Miss Angel very peremptorily 
back to earth again. ‘‘ Angelica, what doest thou ? where is thy morning's 
work ? Why art thou wasting time and money?” So the voice begins 
in German, then the scolding turns into Italian as Antonio comes up once 
more, 
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The accuser is a tall, angry, grey old man who is gazing with dis- 
pleasure at the easel, at the idle brush, and at his daughter in the crowd. 
‘Is this your manner of working?” he cries, oblivious of listeners. 

‘Tt is the best for her,” said Antonio, interfering. ‘Hush, John 
Joseph!” he added, in a low voice; ‘‘ how can you speak to her so.”’ 

“‘ Be quiet, Antonio; you can afford, perhaps, to idle your life away. 
Angelica cannot allow herself that luxury. What has she done all this 
long morning ?”’ 

‘* Nothing, father !’’ said Angelica, turning round from habit to meet 
~ him, and to soothe away his anger, as she could always do, with a word 
and a fond look ; but to-day the sense of the Impossible had overmastered 
the custom of the present, and she forgot her artless wiles and her father’s 
displeasure, in a sudden longing for some higher achievement and some 
better ideal. Her face changed, the smile faded. ‘I was tired, father, 
and no wonder,” and with a sudden movement she held out her palette to 
him. ‘‘Look at this,” she said, ‘‘and look at that! How can I do 


it? How can you ask me todo it?” As she spoke, Antonio looked at . 


her with an approving flash from beneath his black eyebrows. 

‘‘ What absurdity!” cried the old man. ‘‘Is it to-day that she is 
to tell me she cannot paint? After all the crowns she has won—after 
all the sacrifices her mother and I have made—all the hopes we have 
indulged in! Why did you not say so to Giuseppe Morosco when he 
gave you the order? Ungrateful girl!” 

The tears which started to Angelica’s eyes changed her future destiny 
for years and years. 

** Might I, a stranger, venture to ask a favour?” said the lady, 
coming forward and addressing Angelica from her waves of satin, of 
laces ; she spoke in a very sweet and melancholy voice. ‘I am leaving 
Venice very shortly. I should regret my going less, if I might carry away 
something to recall the happy hours I have spent.” 

Gently certain of herself, she looked from the father to the daughter. 
She was not used to see life from any but her own aspect and level. 
The father’s reproaches, the daughter’s tears, were a revelation to this 
impressionable personage, who was not used to be thwarted, and who 
had suddenly determined to make this girl happy, and to wipe away her 
tears with her own cambric handkerchief, if need be. 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” she continued, addressing the old man with a charming 
dignified grace, ‘‘ you would allow me, sir, to take your daughter home in 
my gondola? Would you trust yourself to my care?’ she said to 
Miss Angel. ‘‘ We might consult upon the subject of the picture, which I 
hope ‘you may consent to paint for me. I should like to show you my 
children, and my husband, who would make a noble study.”’ 

Angel’s blue eyes answer unconsciously to the two shining flashes, the 
smile that greets her. It seemed as if they were friends already. ‘I 
should like to paint you just as youare;” thought Angelica, ‘ You great 
ladies can make yourselves into pictures,” 
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Old Pinuzzi whispered something into Kauffmann's ear. ‘It is her 
Excellency Lady W- , the English Ambassadress,”’ he said. 

Old Kauffmann bowed to the ground. “I know! I know!” he an- 
swered, quickly. ‘* You are too good to my poor child,” said the old 
fellow. ‘‘ My daughter’s name is perhaps not unknown to your Excel- 
lency—Angelica Kauffmann,” he repeated, proudly. ‘I, her father, may 
truly say that her name is known in all Italy. We have lately come 
from Naples, where all the galleries were thrown open to us—that of the 
Palace of Capo di Monte, and many others. Her gifts of music and 
painting, her remarkable precocity, have——” 

‘‘ Dear father,” said Angelica, interrupting; ‘‘ the lady has judged 
me too favourably already. Antonio describes my poor performances 
very differently.” 

She spoke with a smile, but she wounded her: poor plain-speaking 
friend to the heart. He turned pale, and abruptly walked off to the 
other end of the room, where he stood looking at a picture that he did 
not see. It was Tintoret’s ‘‘ Slave delivered from Torture.” Poor 
Antonio! St. Mare had not yet come to burst his bonds. 





“IT thank you, sir, for telling me your daughter’s name. Indeed, I © 


half suspected that it might be her. Her brilliant reputation is well 
known to me and many of my friends,” said the lady. ‘‘ My friend the 
Abbé Franck showed me a most interesting letter from Rome not long 
ago, describing her rare gifts. The Abbé Winkelman speaks of her, too, 
with enthusiastic praise, and I have seen her beautifal portrait of my old 
master, the great Porpora.’”’ Then she added, with a sort of dignified 
shyness, ‘I have little to offer as a temptation to one so gifted; but if 
she will accept me as a friend, it will be conferring a favour that I shall 
know how to value.” 

The lady held out her hand as she spoke, and Angelica gladly took 
it in her young grateful clasp. 

Old Kauffmann’s eyes glistened when Angelica started off with this 
high company, dressed in her shabby dress, timid yet resolute—the 
compeer of any lady in the land. No thought of any difference of rank 
discomposed her, as she prepared to accompany her new-found pro- 
tectress. The girl was bewitched by the beautiful lady. 

Antonio saw Angelica walk away with the splendid stranger, and as 
she did so he jealously felt as if all was over between them. Old Kauff- 
mann was surely demented to let her go—was this the way he guarded his 
treasure. Would Antonio have let her go in company with those worldly 
people who take artists up to suit the fancy of the moment—who throw 
them by remorselessly and pass on when their fancy is over, leaving them 
perhaps wounded, mortified, humiliated ? Oh,no! No; he would have 
guarded and shielded her from all the world, if it had been in his power. 

They all lived in the same little house, on one of the quays of Venice 
—a narrow shabby little tenement enough, with a view of palaces all 
about, and itself more splendid to Antonio than any marble magnificence. 
The narrow casement gave her light and sunghine, as morning after 
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mining broke. The low roof sheltered her evening after evening; he 
would come down from his top attic in the roof and spend the peaceful 
hours with the old painter and his docile pupil. Only last night they had 
been sitting together. How happy they were. They had a lamp, and 
Angel had her drawing-board and Antonio had brought down his engraving- 
work. He used to design altar-pieces and patterns for printers, and 
architectural designs for the convent of the Armenians, and ornaments for 
walls. He had painted the ceiling of the little sitting-room with lovely 
arabesques, garlands, and fountains, underneath which Angel’s brown 
head bent busily over her evening’s toil. 

There she sat in her white dressing-gown; the window was open, 
the stars looked in, the sighs and voices reached them from the water 
below; she was copying engravings and casts from the antique. Antonio 
had brought her some anatomical figures to draw from, tut she hated 
them. They frightened her at night, she said. ‘ Why did not Tonio 
draw from them himself.” 

‘It is mere waste of time for me to attempt the human figure,” 
Antonio had said, sadly. ‘I have no gift whatever; see how my hand 
trembles—I am a mere mechanician. Once I had hope, now it is all I 
can do to live by my tricks... Perhaps when I go to England, where such 
things are better paid, and where, as I am told, many palaces are build- 
ing, I may be able to get on better than I have done hitherto.” 





CHAPTER III. 
GONDOLAS. 


Tae boat rocked backwards‘ and forwards to the gondolier’s circling oar, 
the shadows danced a delicious contredanse. Splash gentle oar, rise domes 
and spires upon the vault, sing voices calling along the water, stream 
golden suns reflected there. 

The gondola flies down a noisy side street towards an open place where 
the canals diverge ; the shadows part, and fire is streaming from the 
tumultuous water. Aheu! cry the gondoliers; for a moment all is 
swinging confusion ; then the flashing boats and the heavy-laden barges 
make way before her Excellency’s gondola, and it glides on once more. 

Her Excellency, the English Ambassadress, leans back among her 
cushions, looking out languidly ; the lights flash from the upper windows of 
the tall palaces, balconies start over head marked upon the sky. Nowit is 
a palace to let, with wooden shutters swinging in shadow; now they pass 
the yawning vaults of great warehouses piled with saffron and crimson 
dyes, where barges are moored and workmen straining at the rolling 
barrels. The Ambassadress looks up; they are passing the great brown 
wall of some garden terrace; a garland has crept over the brick, and 
droops almost to the water ; one little spray encircles a rusty ring hanging 
there with its shadow. A figure comes and looks over the wall—a man 
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with a handsome dark cut face, plain unpowdered hair, a mourning dress. 
He bows low from his terrace walk, looking with a grave unmoved face. 
The Ambassadress smiles and kisses her pretty loosely-gloved fingers. 
‘¢ That is a new friend of my lord’s, M. le Comte de Horn,” she says, smiling 
to her companion, who looks up in turn at the head against the sky. Angelica 
wonders where she has seen that dark head before; then she remembers 
that it was in the gallery scarce an hour ago. She is a little shy, but quite 
composed as she leans lightly back in her place by the great lady ; her stuff 
dress looks somewhat out of keeping with the splendid equipage where the 
carpets are Persian and the cushions are covered with silver damask, and 
the very awnings are of soft flame-coloured silk. They have been put up 
by the Ambassadress’s order, in place of the black hood which oppressed 
her, for she loves light and air and liberty. Now they touch palace walls, 
and with a hollow jar start off once more. Now comes a snatch of song 
through an old archway; here are boats and voices, the gondolier’s ear- 
rings twinkle in the sun, here are vine wreaths, and steps whero children, 
those untiring spectators of life, are clustering; more barges with heavy 
fruit and golden treasure go by. A little brown-faced boy is lying with 


his brown legs in the sun on the very edge of a barge, dreaming over into- 


the green water; he lazily raises his head to look, and falls back again ; 
now a black boat passes like a ghost, its slender points start upwards in 
a line with the curve of yonder spire ; now it is out of all this swing of 
shadow and confusion they cross a broad sweet breadth of sunlight, and 
come into the Grand Canal. A handsome young couple are gliding by, 
and look up in admiration at the beautiful lady. 

She sits, beautiful in glistening grey and falling lace, with feathery soft 
lines of ornament, with a diamond aigrette shining in her powdered hair— 
dignified, conscious. No wonder the young couple are dazzled, that the 
dark-faced man looks out from the terrace wall, that the girl sitting by the 
lady’s side is bewitched by all that grace, beauty, and kindness. It comes 
as a revelation to her, and seems to illumine all the beauty of this new 
world in which she finds herself for the first time awakened to life some- 
how by some inner call, by some loving revelation of the eyes and the 
imagination. 

The Ambassadress made Angelica answer a hundred questions about 
her life and her work as they went along. She was perfectly charming 
in her manner, full of interest and kindness, but her questions were 
almost more than Angelica cared to answer. She told herself that with one 
so kind, so beautiful, she need have no reserve, and yet other people found 
it difficult at times to be quite natural and unreserved with this great lady. 

By degrees, as the conversation went on, the girl felt some curious, 
anxious, restless influence, upon her nerves. She could hardly define it, 
nor why she was at once more and more charmed and agitated by the 
beautiful stranger. She was not the first who had experienced this curious 
impression. Lady W. meanwhile continues her questions ; “‘ Was that 
her father?” and ‘‘ Was that young man a relation?” ‘Had she a 
mother?” - 
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‘«T have a dead mother,” said Angelica, with a very sweet expression ; 
her name was Cléofe Lucin. We used to live at Coire, by the side of 
the stream ; her bedroom-window hung over the water, and she used to 
hold: my hand,‘and let me lean out as far as possible. We were very 
poor, though, and my father could not get on ; he found work at Monbegno, 
and we all went away. I cried when I left my home and the terrace- 
garden, and my mother wiped my tears with her apron, and kissed my 
hands. She used to teach me, and keep me with her always, I never 
left: her till she left me—that was nearly five years ago,”’ said Angelica, 
very softly.: ‘“She was very beautiful; I have never seen any one like 
her. To-day, when you spoke to me, I was thinking that Titian’s Madonna 
had something of her.” 

“And who is your dark friend?” said Lady W., who had lost the 
thread for a moment. ‘Are you engaged to be married ?” 

Angelica shook her head. ‘‘Iam married to my brush,” she said 
gaily; ‘I want no other husband. Before I came here I sometimes 
thought there might be other things in life ; but when I see these glorious 
works, which seem to me to surpass even the Caraccis in magnificent com- 
positions, I feel that it is as much as my poor soul can grasp.” 

She pushed back her thick curls as she spoke, and looked up—an eager 
young spirit longing to take flight—over-trained, over-stimulated by praise 
—by a sense of enthusiastic responsibility perhaps, but full of hope, of 
courage, of trust in the future. And what she said was true, her ideal 
was all in all to her just then. 

In some mysterious way she imagined at times that Raphael and 
Titian, and her beloved Caracci and Caravaggio, were all waiting in some 
painter’s Paradise anxiously expecting to see her start in their pursuit. 
When she talked of her art, some sort of light would come into her face. 
Such enthusiasm is often something in itself—an inspiration not to be 
despised ; but it does not create the gifts that should belong to it by rights. 

When Angelica talked of art, she was a little conscious, perhaps; but 
it was a: sweet, artless consciousness, and from her very heart she loved 
her work. 

‘* It was like a new soul in my soul,” she said, with her vibrating voice, 
‘€ when I came here first and learned to know them all. Before that, I 
sometimes imagined . . . .” Angelica smiled. ‘Girls have their 
fancies,” she said. 

‘* And have you no fancies now ?”’ said her patroness, very seriously. 

** Mine is a cold heart, I fear,” said the girl; ‘‘I have to earn 
money for our home, and to take care of my father in my mother’s place. 
My interests are too great to leave place in my heart for love.” 

** But could you imagine love without interest,’ said the Ambassa- 
dress, very quickly ; ‘‘ surely, interest is the very soul of love.” 

“Then my love is for Titian, for the great Veronese, for Tintoret,”’ 
cried Angelica, flushing and excited. ‘‘ These are the altars at which I 
now worship,” she said, pointing with her pretty finger to the Doge’s 
Palace that they were now approaching. 
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The Ambassadress was looking at Angelica curiously, with her great- 
lady expression ; the sun was still shining, the bells were still ringing ; 
they were sliding by the Lions of St. Marc, and the lady suddenly called 
to her gondolier to stop. Then, with a charming change of manner, 
she said to Angel, ‘“‘Now you must be my leader, and I will be your 
pupil; take me to see your pictures.” 

Angelica was not surprised. It seemed to her a very natural impulse. 
She did not know that a whole household was waiting while they delibe- 
rately walked from room to room in noble company. Gods and heroes, 
allegories in white satin, Venice ruling the world; all the pomp, all the 
splendour of life, is there ; and then they come to a vast room full of pre- 
sent, past, and future. .. . 

A cicerone is explaining the fresco on the wall. ‘ This picture represents 
the entire human race and the kingdom of heaven,” he says; ‘‘ Tintoret 
painted it when he was seventy-five years of ——”’ 

“‘ Don’t listen to him,” said Angelica ; ‘you will not care for this: 
come with me.” And the two figures pass on. 

At first this Paradise of Tintoret is so strange that no wonder the 
lovely world outside, the beautiful courtyard, the flying birds, and drifting 
Venetians, the great golden September, seem more like heaven to those who 
are basking in their sweetness. But it is well worth while, by degrees, 
with some pain and self-denial, to climb in spirit to that strange crowded 
place towards which old Tintoret’s mighty soul was bent. Is it the 
heaven towards which his great heart yearned ? He has painted surprise 
and rapture in the face of a soul just born into this vast circling vortex : 
with its sudden pools and gleams of peace. Mary Mother above is 
turning to her Son, with outstretched arms, and pointing to the crowds 
with tender motherhood. In the great eventful turmoil a man sits 
absorbed in a book, reading unmoved. Angels, with noble wings, take 
stately flights, cross and recross the darkened canvas. A far-away pro- 
cession passes in radiance. .. . 

Would you have other revelations of this mighty mind, let us follow 
Angelica and her pupil along a noble gallery to a farther room, where by 
a window that looks into a court hangs a picture that may well charm 
them by its tender dawn-like grace. Ariadne holds out her languid hand. 
Bacchus rises from the sea. Half a floating dream, half a vision ; almost 
here, almost there upon the wall. The picture seemed to reach into 
their very hearts. Peace! said the horizon, while the wonderful tale 
of love was told anew. Bacchus beseeching; Ariadne tender, passionless, 
pitiful. Pity was there, painted upon the harmony and the silence. 

They neither of them moved nor spoke. The elder lady stood 
absorbed, and her thoughts travelled away, far, far from the pictures, 
to some fancies of her own painting, while Angelica, with her constraining 
blue eyes, looked at her for sympathy. 

“« This must be love—the very spirit of true feeling and sentiment!" 
cried the girl. 

“ Do you think sq?” said Lady W., with some sudden impatience, 
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‘IT do not think she loves him much; perhaps she is still thinking of 
Theseus; and I do not believe in sentiment,”’ she added abruptly. 

‘‘ But sentiment is, whether people respond at the time or not,” said 
Angelica. ‘‘ Surely the feeling remains for ever.” As she spoke, a great 
clock began to strike, and some birds whirred past the window, casting 
their shadows across the picture. 

‘* My dear child,” said the Ambassadress, who did not care to be 
contradicted ; ‘“‘ we must not waste any more time. Come, let us go back 
to the gondola.” 

As they went downstairs, they met Antonio, with his colour-box 
under his arm; he would have passed them without a word, but Angelica 
smiled and kissed her hand. When they reached the gondola, the 
Ambassadress sank down with a sigh. 

‘There is that gentleman again,” said Angelica, looking back. The 
mysterious stranger was just stepping into his gondola from the steps of 
the Piazza. Had he been in the Palace ; she had not seen him there. 





CHAPTER IV. 
PALACES. 


Tue gondola stopped at a closed gate that led from marble steps into 
a terraced garden full of the sweet fragrance of Autumn, and Angelica 
followed her protectress across the path that led straight to the entrance 
of the Palace. A fountain was at play in the shadow of the trellis ; 
two little girls were dancing round and round it. The beautiful lady 
stopped for an instant and called them to her, and the little creatures came 
up, dropped low curtseys, and then ran away immediately. The entrance 
hall was a great marble-shaded place, leading into the sitting-rooms, that 
all opened from one to another. They were very handsomely furnished ; 
pictures stood upon easels; cabinets and tapestried curtains had been 
disposed to the best advantage; a flame-coloured room with ebony 
furniture led to a sea-green sort of cave. Then came a great white room, 
where a beautiful Vandyke was hanging in the place of honour. It was 
the picture of a little boy all dressed in white satin, with a childish face 
and dark brown steady eyes. The picture was so artless and noble, the 
harmony so delightful, that Angel stopped short with an exclamation of 
delight. 

The Ambassadress smiled. ‘‘ That is my lord’s father,” she said, 
and then she opened the door of the last room in the suite. It was the 
prettiest of all perhaps, and furnished with grey hangings, with French 
chairs and cabinets full of china. Great pots of crimson pomegranate ; 
flowers stood in the window, in one of which a lady was sitting, sunk on a 
low step, with a little girl on her knee. The child’s arm was round the 
lady’s neck—their two heads were very close together. 

They both looked up startled. The little girl sprang away, and the 
lady half rose to mest the Ambassadress. 
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‘Here is a new friend, Diana,” said Lady W., as she came in, 
leading Angelica by the hand; then coldly to the child, ‘ Judith, you 

‘ have been troubling your cousin. Why are you not in the garden with 
your sisters ?”’ 

The little girl looked up with a face curiously like the Vandyke, and 
the brown eyes that he had painted. She prepared to pass her mother 
with a sliding curtsey, and another to Angelica. But the latter took 
her hand. 

‘‘Your mother is kind enough to say I may try and paint your 
picture, my dear,” she said. ‘I hope you will not mind sitting to me.” 

The little girl blushed up, looked at the pale lady in the window, and 
suddenly pulled her hand away, and with another curtsey left the room. 

‘‘ What a beautiful little girl,” said Angelica. ‘‘ How I shall enjoy 
coming here to paint her.” 

“You must paint her and make friends with her,” said Lady W. 
‘*It is only those who are leading real, true existences who can be true 
friends to one’s children. I should wish to bring up my children to lead 
lives such as yours.” Then turning to the lady, she said in an altered 
voice, “‘ that is why I do not wish Judith to spend her play-time idly, 
Diana. It is vastly more profitable for her to join her sisters’ games, and 
to have a definite object in view, than to idle away the hours.” 

Angel felt somewhat confused and less grateful than she might have 
been for the Ambassadress’s good opinion. ‘There are ‘a great many 
things in my life which are neither useful nor particularly improving,” 
said the girl, laughing, ‘‘I am afraid I very often look out of the window, 
just as your little daughter was doing, madam, when we entered the 
room.” . 

Lady Diana fixed her eyesupon Lady W. ‘‘I called her in,” she said 
curtly. ‘I had not seen her for two days, and, as you were out, I 
imagined she would not be wanted.”, 

Lady W. opened her big fan, and looked away for an instant. 
Lady Diana set her pale lips, and went on with her book. Angelica 
wondered what it was all about. ; 

Just at this moment the Ambassador came in. ‘The dinner is 
getting spoiled, my lady,” he said. ‘‘ Half-an-hour late; balf-an-hour 
behind the time.” 

He seemed younger than his wife. He was a short, stout, good- 
humoured little man, in a grand blue velvet coat, and with a good many 
curious nervous tricks. He used to start suddenly from his chair and 
put something straight at the other end of the room, and come back 
again and go on with his conversation. He was very particular about 
time, too, and seemed to spend a great deal in ascertaining exactly how 
it passed. Details seemed to him the most important facts of life. 
There was nothing in the least mysterious or vibrating in this member 
of the establishment, but the two ladies and the solemn little girls were 
certainly unlike any one Angelica had ever lived with before. 

‘‘ Order the dinner to be served,” said the lady ; ‘I shall not detain 
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you any longer.’’ Then she took Angelica up into her own room to take 
off her things. Angel composedly laid her black scarf down upon point 
and satin, and opened her blue eyes into a tortoise-shell mirror, smoothed 
her brown hair with a golden comb, and looked about amused and 
interested by all she saw. 

The girl was timid, but she was of an astistie nature, and she found 
that palaces and splendour came naturally enough to her. She enjoyed 
it all, and felt it her right to be there. More experienced women sud- 
denly thrown into such high company might have found themselves less 
in place than my bright and gentle-mannered heroine. So she looked 
about and wondered at the facile comfort in which s me lives move, atthe 
rough roads that others travel; every ease of body, pleasure of mind, 
were here to smooth the journey. Swift gondoliers waiting their orders 
at the garden gate; servants in attendance ; the fountains playing to cool 
the air. But she had little time to moralize—a voice from below began 
calling, ‘‘ Judith! Judith!” It was the hungry and impatient Ambassador 
waiting to conduct his wife in to dinner. 


“Well, what have you done—where have you been ?”’ said Antonio 
and old John Joseph together as Angelica walked into their little sitting- 
room that evening. The lamp was burning, and the two men were both 
busy at the table. Antonio was making decorative designs for a loggia, 
old Kauffmann was—if the truth must be confessed—nailing a pair of 
soles on to his buckled shoes ; he could turn his hand to many things, and 
was by habit and instinct economical and of a saving turn. 

Angelica sank down into a chair by the open window, looked at one 
and then at the other, laughed out gaily at their anxious faces. 

‘Don’t look so solemn,” she said; “I have had a most delightful 
day,” and she jumped up, and flung her arms round her father. ‘Oh, papa! 
they have been so good, so kind,” she said; ‘‘ you cannot think how they 
admire my paintings ; and they are longing to know you better—the grand 
Milady said so; and I am to paint three pictures before they leave next 
month—my lord’s (oh, he is so noble and so kind!) and that sweet lady 
and their enchanting little girl. I shall paint them as Venus and Cupid, 
with a bow and an arrow;” said Angelica meditatively, ‘‘she is charmed 
with the idea. There is only one person in that house I do not like, and 
who did not approve of my intention.” 

““Do you mean that black mute I saw in the gallery ?”’ said Antonio, 
looking from his work, over which he had been affectedly bending. 

“I do not know who you mean,” said Angelica reddening. ‘Is it 
M. de Horn? He does not live there, though he came after dinner. He 
is in mourning for his mother ; he told me so; he is not black, nor is he 
mute,” and then she regained her temper and smiled. ‘‘I assure you 
that he can pay the most charmingly turned compliments.” 

“ That I do not doubt,” said Antonio sarcastically ; ‘‘ and who, then 
is the one thorn in your bed of roses?” 
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‘*Here is a new friend, Diana,” said Lady W., as she came in, 
leading Angelica by the hand; then coldly to the child, ‘ Judith, you 


’ have been troubling your cousin. Why are you not in the garden with 


your sisters ?”’ 

The little girl looked up with a face curiously like the Vandyke, and 
the brown eyes that he had painted. She prepared to pass her mother 
with a sliding curtsey, and another to Angelica. But the latter took 
her hand. 

‘‘Your nother is kind enough to say I may try and paint your 
picture, my dear,” she said. ‘I hope you will not mind sitting to me.” 

The little girl blushed up, looked at the pale lady in the window, and 
suddenly pulled her hand away, and with another curtsey left the room. 

‘“‘ What a béaitiful little girl,” said Angelica. ‘ HowI shall enjoy 
coming here to paint her.” 

‘‘You must paint her and make friends with her,” said Lady W. 
‘“‘It is only those who are leading real, true existences who can be true 
friends to one’s children. I should wish to bring up my children to lead 
lives such as yours.” Then turning to the lady, she said in an altered 
voice, ‘‘ that is why I do not wish Judith to spend her play-time idly, 
Diana. It is vastly more profitable for her to join her sisters’ games, and 
to have a definite object in view, than to idle away the hours.” 

Angel felt somewhat confused and less grateful than she might have 
been for the Ambassadress’s good opinion. ‘There are a great many 
things in my life which are neither useful nor particularly improving,” 
said the girl, laughing, ‘‘I am_afraid I very often look out of the window, 
just as your little daughter was doing, madam, when we entered the 
room.” . 

Lady Diana fixed her eyesupon Lady W. ‘‘I called her in,” she said 
curtly. ‘I had not seen her for two days, and, as you were out, I 
imagined she would not be wanted.”, 

Lady W. opened her big fan, and looked away for an instant, 
Lady Diana set her pale lips, and went on with her book. Angelica 
wondered what it was all about. 

Just at this moment the Ambassador came in. “The dinner is 
getting spoiled, my lady,” he said. ‘‘ Half-an-hour late; half-an-hour 
behind the time.” 

He seemed younger than his wife. He was a short, stout, good- 
humoured little man, in a grand blue velvet coat, and with a good many 
curious nervous tricks. He used to start suddenly from his chair and 
put something straight at the other end of the room, and come back 
again and go on with his conversation. He was very particular about 
time, too, and seemed to spend a great deal in ascertaining exactly how 
it passed. Details seemed to him the most important facts of life. 
There was nothing in the least mysterious or vibrating in this member 
of the establishment, but the two ladies and the solemn little girls were 
certainly unlike any one Angelica had ever lived with before. 

‘* Order the dinner to be served,” said the lady ; ‘‘I shall not detain 
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you any longer.”” Then she took Angelica up into her own room to take 
off her things. Angel composedly laid her black scarf down upon point 
end satin, and opened her blue eyes into a tortoise-shell mirror, smoothed 
her brown hair with a golden comb, and looked about amused and 
interested by all she saw. 

The girl was timid, but she was of an artistic nature, and she found 
that palaces and splendour came naturally enough to her. She enjoyed 
it all, and felt it her right to be there. More experienced women sud- 
denly thrown into such high company might have found themselves less 
in place than my bright and gentle-mannered heroine. So she looked 
about and wondered at the facile comfort in which s me lives move, atthe 
rough roads that others travel; every ease of body, pleasure of mind, 
were here to smooth the journey. Swift gondoliers waiting their orders 
at the garden gate; servants in attendance ; the fountains playing to cool 
the air. But she had little time to moralize—a voice from below began 
calling, ‘Judith! Judith!’”’ It was the hungry and impatient Ambassador 
waiting to conduct his wife in to dinner. 


“Well, what have you done—-where have you been?” said Antonio 
and old John Joseph together as Angelica walked into their little sitting- 
room that evening. The lamp was burning, and the two men were both 
busy at the table. Antonio was making decorative designs for a loggia, 
old Kauffmann was—if the truth must be confessed—nailing a pair of 
soles on to his buckled shoes ; he could turn his hand to many things, and 
was by habit and instinct economical and of a saving turn. 

Angelica sank down into a chair by the open window, looked at one 
and then at the other, laughed out gaily at their anxious faces. 

“Don’t look so solemn,” she said; ‘I have had a most delightful 
day,”’ and she jumped up, and flung her arms round her father. ‘Oh, papa! 
they have been so good, so kind,” she said; ‘‘ you cannot think how they 
admire my paintings ; and they are longing to know you better—the grand 
Milady said so; and I am to paint three pictures before they leave next 
month—my lord’s (oh, he is so noble and so kind!) and that sweet lady 
and their enchanting little girl. I shall paint them as Venus and Cupid, 
with a bow and an arrow;” said Angelica meditatively, ‘‘ she is charmed 
with the idea. There is only one person in that house I do not like, and 
who did not approve of my intention.” 

“Do you mean that black mute I saw in the gallery ?’’ said Antonio, 
looking from his work, over which he had been affectedly bending. 

“IT do not know who you mean,” said Angelica reddening. ‘Is it 
M. de Horn? He does not live there, though he came after dinner. He 
is in mourning for his mother ; he told me so; he is not black, nor is he 
mute,” and then she regained her temper and smiled. ‘‘I assure you 
that he can pay the most charmingly turned compliments.” 

“ That I do not doubt,” said Antonio sarcastically ; ‘‘ and who, then 
is the one thorn in your bed of roses? "’ 
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“‘ She is his Excellency’s cousin,” said Angelica. ‘‘ Lady Di; they 
call her Di—is it not an ugly name?” 

‘“‘I can well believe that Di is not.so pretty as Angelica,” said old 
Kauffmann proudly. 

‘‘And that Angelica knows it well enough,” said Antonio. His 
voice was harsh and grating, his rr’s rolled, his sentences ended like the 
sound of a drum, but Angel was not afraid of him. Sometimes, poor 
fellow, he longed to make her fear him, in despair of any other hold 
upon this sweet and wayward creature. 

Wayward was scarcely the word to apply to the young painter; but 
she was different to different people. The people she loved knew her 
really as she was—constant and unchanging; the people who loved her, 
alas! saw Angelica as she chose to let them see her. 

With all her sweetness of disposition, her kindness of nature, they 
instinctively felt, they knew not why, that some light barrier lay between 
them— intangible, insurmountable. Half her life was real and practical, 
and inspired by good sense; the other half she spent in a world of 
her own creating—so Antonio said. She placed her friends there, saw 
them enacting the parts she had bestowed upon them—some heroic, some 
sentimental; she would allow them no others in her mind—she herself, 
spoiled child that she was, ruled in this kingdom—almost believed in its 
existence. Once when she was young and romantic she had even thought 
that she might have shared her reign there, and that Antonio, dressed, 
curled, successful as he deserved to be, dear, discontented old friend, might 
have been the king of her fancy land; but that was years ago, when she 
was fifteen, before her mother died, and before she knew the world as she 
now did. And yet Antonio need not have been so jealous, no one had sup- 
planted him. Never was sentiment more distant from a maiden’s heart 
than from Angelica’s; if, as she said, sentiment there was, it was for 
Nature only, reflected through her own mind or by other people’s light. 
It was feeling for the painted sunlight within the walls of the old palaces 
and churches, for the golden stream without; for the evening and the 
morning, and the noble ascension of midday when the shadows struck 
straight and black, when the pigeons with a flash flew across the basking 
piazza, when the bells swung their multitudinous clappers, awakening the 
people asleep, among the steps and archways; it was for Tintoret some- 
times; for Titian always; delicious evening upon the water, for the 
moon now rising from beyond, the Great Canal in front of their windows, 
‘hushing itself with silver silence.’ One moon ray gleamed upon the flagon 
of wine old Kauffmann was bringing out for their supper. 

These people supped Venetian fashion, at about ten o’clock, and 
Angelica stood thoughtfully looking at their meal of bread and fruit and of 
cold fish served in a cracked Riviera dish that Antonio had once brought 
home from old Morosco’s store. 

“Do you remember,” she said, ‘“‘when we dined with my uncle 
Michael, in his farmhouse, and the goatsherd came in and sat beside me 
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and I complained? Who would have thought then that I should sit 
next an Ambassador at table, father ?”’ 

‘ And who will say that you may not have to dine with a goatsherd 
again,” said Antonio smiling. 

‘‘I prefer the Ambassador,” said Miss Angel saucily. Then she 
went on, “I must go to. market to-morrow morning, the Ambassadress 
has set her heart upon coming with me.” 


’ 





CHAPTER V, 
GOLD AND SILVER Fisu. 


Tue Cima was in the sky next morning when Angelica opened her eyes; 
she went to the window. A dawn of burnished aromatic light had gathered 
round the sleeping town, whose domes and spires struck with sharp dis- 
tinctness upon the sky. San Zaccharius and San Marco were receiving 
their silent morning benediction. Then the bells ring, the light brightens. 
In Venice the sun rises to the sound of a trumpet, and the new day is 
ushered in triumphant to a delightful reverberating clamour of bells and 
voices and street cries from every quarter of the town. Angelica dressed 
herself to a gay variety of music. Her father called her into the little 
sitting-room, and they breakfasted together at a table by the open window. 
The sunshine is warm and comforting, sumptuous lights glittering from 
the Grand Canal make diversion on the shabby walls of the little room. 
There are grapes for their breakfast, brown bread, and cups of coffee, for 
which old Kauffmann is famous, and now it is time for Angelica to seek 
her protectress again. Tho old father calls a gondola, walks with her to 
the door, as is his custom, and sends her on with a blessing. 

When Angelica reached the palace, she found that the Ambassadress 
was still in her room, closeted with her maid; piles of silk and satin 
robes and mufflers were lying in disgrace upon the chairs; the lady's 
temper is also somewhat ruffled—the maids are in despair; no one can 
suit my lady’s taste that morning. They cannot understand this fancy ; 
nothing is plain enough in all the vast assortment; a black petticoat 
without fringe or trimming, a chintz wrapper, a plain lace veil—with some 
difficulty these things are brought from depths of lumber drawers. 

Angelica, after wandering about the empty rooms, exchanging a stiff 
greeting with Lady Di, her antagonist, settled down at last in the corner of 
the great marble hall, where her easel had been set by Lady W.’s desire. 
My lord, on his way to his gondola, stopped for a minute to greet the 
young painter ; he is followed by his little daughter, who runs out through 
one of the great windows which open to the terraced gardens outside. 
They are lined with orange-trees, pomegranates are growing in the great 
pots of Italian clay, there are two ilex-trees, of which the leaves are shower- 
ing pointed shadows, some crisp, some delicately reticulated upon the 
avenues. At the end of the walk a fountain flows. Diana the elder is 
sitting on the marble steps ; little Charlotte, Lady W.’s second daughter, is 
coming across the avenue, There is a plash of midday waters, Little 
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Charlotte has picked her cousin a handful of sweet verbena leaves, and goes 
and sits beside her on the low step with folded hands. Angelica looks 
up from her ideal Paradise, and sees the two sitting there among olive 
shadows and ilex winds in this quaint and peaceful garden. She straight- 
way weaves it all up into some picture in her mind, adds a column, a 
drapery makes up some feeble composition, as she has been taught to do. 
Antonio would tell me to add nothing—to paint them as they are, thinks 
Angelica. But that is only Antonio’s craze. Caracci and Guido, my great 
masters, have taught me to see the ideal beauty that reality suggests ; and 
once more she falls to work upon her poor little flimsy fancies—cut paper 
flowers upon the altars of art. It is at any rate a peaceful state of mind 
in which the young painter works ‘on, listening from’ afar to the voices 
from the city ; when they cease there is the sound of the fountain plash- 
ing with a tender persistent lap, and brimming to the edge of the 
little stone basin ; sometimes she hears the voices of the servants at their 
work, sometimes the fall of an oar comes to her with the fountain’s ripple. 
If Angelica stretches from her corner, she sees the palaces clustering 
white, and the line of water very blue beyond the brown piles of brick and 
straggling sprays of ivy. The ilex sheds its aromatic perfume, light 
struggles through the waters of the fountain. 

From time to time the little girl comes up to peep at Angelica’s paint- 
box—at the steady paint-brush working on ; then she runs back ; her very 
steps stir sleeping perfumes among the leaves. These strange sweet scents 
from the garden are a poem in themselves, now fresh, now ravishing into 
utter fragrance. The child becomes impatient of it all at last; she pulls 
a long branch, and begins to beat at all this sleeping monotony. 

‘Take care, child; what are you about?” cries a voice less modu- 
lated than usual. Little Charlotte runs away frightened, and the Ambassa- 
dress, somewhat put out by the difficulties of her toilet, appears upon 
the terrace issuing from a side door, and stands, tapping her little foot 
impatiently, at the window where Angel is at work. 

‘* Are you ready ?”’ said Angel, looking up. She had the rare gift of 
never losing her presence of mind, and other people's flurries did not affect 
her greatly. 

‘*T have had endless difficulties with my dress ?”’ said Lady W., who 
was indeed strangely transformed. ‘See here, Diana; shall I be recog- 
nised ? What will be thought of me, if I am recognised ?” 

**That you do not look near so well as usual,” said Lady Diana, 
coming up. 

‘* But why should you not be recognised ?”’ said Angelica, painting on. 

“A basket!” cried Lady W., suddenly, without listening to either of 
them. ‘ Do, child, go and ask Mrs. Meadows for a basket. I will carry 
a basket on my arm, and, my sweet Kauffmann, you can make the 
purchases. Ah! Diana! I know who ought tobe with us. Why is not 
Mr. Reynolds of the party ?”’ 

** Because he is in England, and better employed,” said the matter-of- 
fact Lady Di, very shortly. 
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The gondola was waiting as usual at the corner; it took them but a 
very little way, and landed them on one of the quays. Lady W. glided 
out, followed by Angelica. The pavement was, as usual, crowded. The 
sun was deliciously white and hot, and a man with pomegranates stood 
opposite the broad steps that led from the water. Angel knew her way 
across the bridge, with all the people crowding so lazily and swinging 
their slow-measured pace, which seems to float with the waters of the 
canal. A woman stops short, leans over the rail, and slowly eats a bunch 
of grapes, dropping the stems into the water. Then they come into a 
beautiful arched and Byzantine shadow (how many hundred years old is 
the shadow, the archway ?). A dishevelled statue, with black hair and a 
wan brown face, is leaning against a well. As Angelica passed with her 
companion, the figure moved its rags and looked hard into their faces. 
They seem to cross a century of centuries, as they pass under deep-blue 
skies, and so through back streets come into the market. 

All the pictures out of all the churches were buying and selling in their 
busy market ; Virgins went by, carrying their Infants ; St. Peter is bargain- 
ing his silver fish; Judas is making a low bow to a fat old monk, who 
holds up his brown skirts and steps with bare legs into a mysterious black 
gondola that had been waiting by the bridge, and that silently glides away. 
Lady W. was enchanted, admired, and exclaimed at everything. 

“‘ Now for our marketing,” she said. ‘‘ Angelica, where does one buy 
fish ?’’ As she spoke she suddenly exclaimed at a girl who came quietly 
through the crowd, carrying her head nobly above the rest. It wasa 
sweet, generous face. ‘' What a beautiful creature! Brava, brava!” 
shrieked Lady W. The girl hung her sweet head and blushed. Titian’s 
mother, out of the ‘‘ Presentation,” who was sitting by with her basket of 
eggs, smiled and patted the young Madonna on her shoulder. ‘ They 
are only saying good things; they mean no harm,” said the old woman. 

Then a cripple went along on his crutches; then came a woman 
carrying a beautiful little boy, with a sort of turban round his head. 
Angelica put out her hand and gave the child a carnation as he passed. 
One corner of the market is given up to great hobgoblin pumpkins ; 
tomatos are heaped in the stalls; oranges and limes are not yet over; 
but perhaps the fish-stalls are the prettiest of all. Silver fish tied up 
in stars with olive-green leaves, golden fish, as in miracles ; noble people 
serving. There are the jewellers’ shops too, but their wares do not glitter 
80 brightly as all this natural beautiful gold and silver; Lady W. bought 
fish, bought fruit. She would have liked to carry home the whole market. 

There was one little shop where an old Rembrandt-like Jew was in- 
stalled among crucifixes, érystals, old laces, buckles, and jimcracks of 
every descriptior. A little silver chain hanging in a case in the window 
took the Ambassadress’s fancy. ‘I should vastly like a talk with that 
picturesque old msa,” said she. ‘Did you ever see anything so vene- 
rable ? ”’ 

Angelica smiled. ‘I know him very well; he is one of my patrons. 
His name is Giuseppe Morosco; but he is not so wise as his looks.” 
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The two ladies made their way in with some difficulty, for the place 
was narrow and crowded with things. Angelica shook hands with the 
old broker quite unaffectedly ; he was surprised to see her come to buy 
instead of to sell. When she asked the price of the silver beads, the old 
Rembrandt brought out a pair of glistening brass scales, in which he 
gravely weighed the chain. A priest and an old wife came from a corner 
of the inner shop to watch ; the bargain might have been prolonged, if Lady 
W. had not put down a bit of shining gold upon the old brown. counter. 

‘¢ You must always wear this chain for my sake, and in remembrance 
of to-day,” she said, turning to Angel, and with her quick gentle hands 
she flung the silver beads over the young girl’s head. 

For an instant the silver flashed in the darkness, then the silk broke, 
and the shower fell all about the room. 

‘¢ You see your kindness is everywhere,” said Angelica, gratefully, as 
she stooped to gather the rolling beads from the floor of the shop. 





CHAPTER VI. 
ANGEL AND HER FRIENDS. 


Tue Ambassadress was charmed with the girl—her sweetness, her intel- 
ligence, and bright artistic soul. This lady, who was not troubled by 
diffidence of judgment, invested whatever she took an interest in with 
& special grace, and the persons who frequented her intimacy invariably 
responded to her lead. Count de Horn, that silent and somewhat melo- 
dramatic personage, seemed usually too much absorbed in his hostess 
when he called to notice any one else, but he gravely allowed that the Kauff- 
mann wascharming. His Excellency, who always followed his wife's lead, 
was enthusiastic too, and, busy as he was comparing watches and arranging 
everybody's affairs, he found time to have his picture painted by the girl, 
upon whose shoulders his lovely wife had cast her own glamorous mantle. 
So it happened that Angelica Kauffmann, a painter’s daughter, had become 
the friend and companion of no less a person than the wife of the Eng- 
lish Ambassador in Venice. She found herself suddenly adopted by this 
impatient and beautiful woman, and introduced into « world which she 
had only suspected before, although she may have invented it for herself 


in former day dreams. She painted the Ambassadress and the children. 


Lady Diana did not like her pictures, and would not have her portrait 
taken, so the Ambassadress told Angelica (and Lady Diana’s manner 
plainly corroborated the statement); but whatever poor Lady Diana may 
have felt, the Ambassadress was unchanging. 

The damask gondola would come at all hours of the day, silently 
sliding to steps near the little house where Angelica was living. Old 
John Joseph was not unaware of the advantages to be derived from 
such patronage. This was not the first time that they had lived with 
great people. Had not Angelica painted Monsignor Nevroni, at Como ? 
His Eminence the Cardinal Bishop of Constance ? Had they not stayed 
with him in his palace, and been treated as guests? Was not Angelica 
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conferring a favour upon those who patronised her? Had not the great 
Winkelman accorded her distinguished interest and friendship when they 
met on their travels ? No one who ever knew her passed her by unnoticed ; 
and she was his work, old Kauffmann would say—the daughter and pride 


of his old age. 


Antonio's sarcastic forebodings would be cut very short by the old man. 
‘Eh! it is good for her to make friends; now is the time ; she will 


get magnificent orders. 


You can’t give her orders, Antonio, my poor 


fellow; you never get one from year’s end to year’s end.” 

The old painter had failed himself, and did not disguise his failure. 
He was ambitious now for his Angel; in some vague way he had come 
to consider her works and her success his own. When people praised 
her, and wondered at her courage and application, her father tacitly 
assumed the whole credit. ‘A good girl—good girl,” he would say. 
‘‘She has inherent genius, and she has been carefully taught; but 
she must work and deserve her success;’’ and the girl sweet, bright, 
obedient, wilful at times, but accustomed to the parental rule, never 
thought of rebelling against somewhat arbitrary decisions, which con- 
demned her to such unremitting toil. She loved her work—she was 
not afraid of fatigue; her health was delicate, but she was of good con- 
stitution, full of life and vitality, and able to endure. Her temper was 
very sweet—a little wilful perhaps to other people, but she bore her 
father’s reproofs with the greatest sweetness. His love made it all only a 
part of love, and when he admired, and thought her work marvellous, 
Angel only said humbly to herself that there was never such a tender 
foolish old father as hers, and she would laugh and make some happy little 
joke, and go her way unscathed. 

The old priests, too, with their solemn hyperboles and compliments, 
had all seemed so much a matter of course that she never seriously at- 
tended to any one of their long-winded laudations. It was as much a 
matter of course as the scrolls on the frames of her picture. But this 
new state of things was very different. She felt curiously excited—unlike 
herself ; she was a credulous woman; surely there was some meaning in 
all these compliments, in M. de Horn’s expressive looks, and Lady W.’s 


unconcealed admiration. 


It was a new experience altogether—delightful, 


intoxicating. The sweet English voices with their guttural notes struck 
her ear very pleasantly ; it seemed to Angelica like the sound of the water 


answering to the oar. 


She had made more money in this last week than in all the month ; 
she had been at work in the gallery before, but she felt as if she loved 
these kind new friends for their kindness far more than for what she could 
gain from them. Those occhi azzurri, of which her old friend wrote, so 
bright, so placid, danced with happiness; it was all new, all delightful. 
When she was tired of sitting, and being painted, Angelica’s patroness 
would carry her off on long expeditions from church to church, from 
picture to picture. It was a curious restless love of art that seemed to 


possess Lady W., and one which Angelica could not altogether understand. 
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But however this might be, life, which had been a struggle for exis- 
tence hitherto, suddenly became complete in itself and easy to her; she 
herself seemed to have found some new power of seeing and feeling and 
enjoyment ; the very works of art seemed to gain in beauty and in mean- 
ing. It is almost impossible to write the charm of some of those long 
days following one by one, floating from light to light, moons and stars 
slowly waning, to tender break of dawn, melody of bells calling to the old 
churches with the green weeds drifting from their lintels and crannies. 

Are they falling into ruin, those old Italian churches? Are the pic- 
tures fading from their canvas in the darkened corners? I think they 
have only walked away from their niches in the chapels into the grass- 
grown piazzas outside. There is the broad back of Tintoretto’s Virgin 
in that sunny corner; her pretty attendant train of angels are at play 
upon the grass. There is Joseph standing in the shadow with folded 
arms. Is that a bronze—that dark lissom figure lying motionléss on the 
marble step that leads to the great entrance. The bronze turns in its 
sleep ; a white dove comes flying out of the picture by the high altar 
with sacred lights illumined ; is it only one of the old sacristan’s pigeons 
coming to be fed? By the water-beaten steps a fisherman is mooring his 
craft. St. John and St. James are piling up their store of faggots. In 
this wondrous vision of Italy, when the church-doors open wide, the 
saints and miracles come streaming out into the world. 

One day the Ambassadress, who had scarcely been satisfied about 
Antonio, mentioned him again, and began asking rather curiously who he 
was, and whether Angelica was certain that she was not engaged to him 
in any way ? 

‘¢ Antonio! He is always with us. He is much too cross ever to fall 
in love with anybody, or for anybody to think of falling in love with him. 
My father once had some idea of the sort, but Antonio entreated him 
never to mention anything so absurd again. I may never marry, and any- 
how—it would be great waste to marry such a true friend as Antonio.”’ 

‘¢ Listen, Angelica,” said the Ambassadress, very earnestly. ‘If you 
marry, it-must be somebody worthy of you, somebody who will be a real 
companion and a new interpreter of life—not Mr. Antonio, not M. de Horn 
(who admires you extremely, as you know very well, you wicked child ; 
even Milady Di, who never sees anything, was struck by his manner). But 
no, there is someone you have never seen, whom I willnotname. Ihave 
had a dream, child—I saw you both ruling together in a noble temple of 
art. My dear creature, I had a letter from the nameless gentleman this 
morning—a charming letter—he asks many questions about you. Thereis 
a picture he wishes you not to miss seeing on any account; come, let us go 
and look at it. You shall judge whether or not he has good taste in art.” 

Angelica wondered where they were going to, and could not help 
speculating a little as to this unknown cicerone who seemed to have 
directed their morning’s expedition. The gondola stopped at the piazza 
where the great church of the Frari stands rearing its stupendous bricks 
upon the depths, 
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“ T approve of your friend's taste,” said the young painter to herself. 

To Angelica it was always a sensation when she walked from the 
blazing sun and Jabouring life without into these solemn enclosures. 
Here are the tombs of the Doges resting from their rule. They seem 
pondering still as they lie carved in stately marbled death, contemplating 
the past with their calm brows and their hooked noses. The great 
church, is piled arch upon arch, tomb beyond tomb ; some of these monu- 
ments hang in the nave high over the heads of the people as they kneel ; 
above the city and its cries, and its circling life, and the steps of the 
easy-going Venetians. 

As the ladies walked up the great transept, two little barefooted 
children, hand in hand, came pattering softly along the marble pave- 
ment; they passed beneath the tombs of the Doges; they made for an 
open door, where only a curtain swung, dark against all the blaze 
without. The rays of light came through on every side, streaking the 
flat marble monument of some defunct Venetian buried there in the centre 
aisle with all dignity and heraldry and engraved into eternal glory. 
Outside, in the flaring piazza, some fiddler on his way had struck up a 
country tune, to the'call of which the children were hastening, but the 
youngest, a mere baby, suddenly stopped and began to dance upon the 
marble tomb with some pretty flying patter of little steps. The little 
ragged sister dragged the baby, still dancing, away, and the two straggled 
out by the curtained door into the piazza. 

“ Did you see them ?” said Angelica, greatly touched. 

‘¢ Poor little wretches,” said the Ambassadress; ‘‘there should be 
railings round the tombs. Come, dearest creature, let us ask for our picture.” 

‘Tt must be in here,” said Angelica, without troubling herself to 
ask, and she led the way into a side chapel. 

‘“‘How do you know ?—Yes, this must be the picture,” said Lady W., 
referring to a letter ; “‘ some inspiration must have told you. ‘Grandeur 
and simplicity,’ he writes—that tells one nothing. Yes, here it is, ‘ The 
Virgin Altar; St. Peter with an open book... .’” 

“‘ This is the picture, of course,” said Angelica; and the girl looks 
up, the noble Cornari heads bend in reverent conclave before the gracious 
and splendid Madonna. How measured and liberal it all is; what a 
stately self-respect and reverence for others. She feels it, and yet can 
scarce grasp the impression before her. Her breath came quickly—a 
hundred fancies rose before her eyes. 

** I wish I could paint you as you look now, child, and send the 
picture back to my friend in return for his letter,” said Lady W., with a 
gentle playful tap of her fan. 

For once Angelica was provoked by the interruption ; a moment more, 
and it seemed to her that something might have come to her, some 
certainty that she had never reached. She turned with vague eyes and 
looked at her protectress. 
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I xnow not whence—from what person or from what place—the saying 
emanated; but wiser saying never was than this—‘‘ Speech is silver ; 
silence is gold.” There is something of a Talleyrandian ring in it, but 
Talleyrand’s mots have come down to us in his own language, and I have 
a notion that the proverb is Swedish. Moreover, although it is no 
uncommon thing for wise men to deliver themselves in opposite senses, 
we all remember that Talleyrand said that ‘* Language was given to us 
for the concealment of our thoughts.” He thought it better, for diplomatic 
purposes, to mislead by talking than merely to conceal by silence. But 
Talleyrands in these days are scarce; and diplomatic discussion is dis- 
couraged, if not forbidden. It is safer for two Cabinets to interchange 
Notes. Litera scripta manet. Then there are interpretations to be agreed 
upon; and the ambassador or minister is instructed by his Foreign Office, 
if Count inquires, &c., you will observe, &c. &c. Very little is left 
to the astuteness of the representative—now, especially, that the telegraph 
(cipher) is always in motion. It becomes, therefore, of less importance 
that men of remarkable sagacity and long experience should be sent to 
foreign Courts. Little independent speech is now required from them. 
They aro, indeed, little more than mouthpieces. 

But Parliament is a different thing, as its very name indicates. It is 
a place in which you are permitted—some think bound—to speak. But 
I am afraid that there is much Parliamentary over-talking. There are some 
men, a vast number too many, who will talk when it would be far better, 
both for the House and for themselves, for them to accept the position 
for which nature designed them, that of “silent members.” If they do 
not like the phrase, we might call them ‘golden members.” Let them 
go; they are scarcely worth talking about. But there are genuine men— 
men made to instruct, to charm, to lead popular assemblies. Even these 
are forced by circumstances to talk over-much—manifestly to their own 
injury as orators. When it becomes their duty to lead, they are com- 
pelled to speak frequently in the House, and this frequent speaking not 
only prohibits much arrangement of ideas and choice of language, but at 
the same time has an inevitable tendency to mar that most delicate organ, 
the human voice. Thousands, doubtless, remember the eloquence of the 
great statesman and scholar—now the foremost man of his country—before 
he attained to the highest power in the State. He spoke comparatively 
seldom, but with a suavity of voice and a lucidity of argument which 
perhaps had never been surpassed. The sweetness of his tones were in 
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themselves a feast. They always reminded me of that wonderfully expres- 
sive line of the great poet whom he loves so well, 


amd yAGoons méAiTos yAuKioy péev addy. 





To be a Prime Minister in the present day is necessarily to vulgarise one’s 
self. He is compelled to speak on great occasions and on small—often 
only in vindication or apology—and so the orator degenerates into the 
talker. ‘‘ The pity o’ it—oh Iago, the pity o’ it!” 

Almost any man of good ability, speaking rarely in the House on a 
subject which he understands, is sure to find a large and attentive 
audience. Macaulay was a man of rare ability, but I never thought him 
fitted for parliamentary life. Whenever it was noised about the smoking- 
room, or the reading-room, or the dinner-room, or the lobbies of the 
House, that he was going to speak, every man hastened to take 
up his seat. I remember that on one occasion, when Macaulay had 
promised the Government that he would speak on the second reading of 
the India Bill of 1853, the whole House was astir to hear him. He was 
seen to walk, in his sedate, thoughtful manner, into the House, and 
there was a rush at once to follow him. When the India Bill was called 
on, there was a general cry of ‘‘ Macaulay! Macaulay!’’ The great 
historian did not stir, but Joseph Hume—who had moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, and whose unquestionable right, by parliamentary 
usage, it was to speak first, rose to address the House. Still went forth 
the cry “‘ Macaulay! Macaulay!’”” Hume would not move, but taking 
advantage of a pause, appealed to the Speaker, saying that during all the 
years he had sate in Parliament, he never before knew the right of the 
mover of the adjournment to have possession of the floor of the House 
on its reassembling disputed or questioned. He was well aware of the 
vast rhetorical powers of the honourable member, and he was sorry for the 
disappointment occasioned to his friends. But he felt certain that when 


| the present fervor had subsided, they would thank him for maintaining 
_ the privileges of the House. He would not occupy them long, but nothing 
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_ should silence him—and so he went on to speak. There was a quiet 


dignity in the old man’s manner, which impressed me strongly; but he 
was a frequent, and by no means a good speaker, and the House thought 
him a bore. Macaulay's speech was necessarily very clever, though ob- 
viously studied, abounding in illustration, but not equally full of argument. 
It related to the introduction of the Competition System, and it has been 
greatly falsified by events. But it answered the purpose; it varied the dull 
monotony of the debate; it was applauded to the echo; and most men, 
the younger members especially, went away saying—‘ Splendid speech 


) of Tom Macaulay’s—wish he would speak oftener.” 


F have often thought that the bienséances and formalities of modern 
civilisation—the iteration of ‘‘Mr. Speaker,” ‘honourable member,” 
‘permission of the House,” &c., have had a tendency to cool down much 
of the fire of British rhetoric as if was in the last century. We have in 
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I xnow not whence—from what person or from what place—the saying 
emanated; but wiser saying never was than this—‘‘ Speech is silver ; 
silence is gold.” There is something of a Talleyrandian ring in it, but 
Talleyrand’s mots have come down to us in his own language, and I have 
a notion that the proverb is Swedish. Moreover, although it is no 
uncommon thing for wise men to deliver themselves in opposite senses, 
we all remember that Talleyrand said that ‘‘ Language was given to us 
for the concealment of our thoughts.” He thought it better, for diplomatic 
purposes, to mislead by talking than merely to conceal by silence. But 
Talleyrands in these days are scarce; and diplomatic discussion is dis- 
couraged, if not forbidden. It is safer for two Cabinets to interchange 
Notes. Litera scripta manet. Then there are interpretations to be agreed 
upon ; and the ambassador or minister is instructed by his Foreign Office, 
if Count inquires, &c., you will observe, &c. &c. Very little is left 
to the astuteness of the representative—now, especially, that the telegraph 
(cipher) is always in motion. It becomes, therefore, of less importance 
that men of remarkable sagacity and long experience should be sent to 
foreign Courts. Little independent speech is now required from them. 
They are, indeed, little more than mouthpieces. 

But Parliament is a different thing, as its very name indicates. It is 
a place in which you are permitted—some think bound—to speak. But 
I am afraid that there is much Parliamentary over-talking. There are some 
men, a vast number too many, who will talk when it would be far better, 
both for the House and for themselves, for them to accept the position 
for which nature designed them, that of ‘‘ silent members.” If they do 
not like the phrase, we might call them ‘golden members.” Let them 
go; they are scarcely worth talking about. But there are genuine men— 
men made to instruct, to charm, to lead popular assemblies. Even these 
are forced by circumstances to talk over-much—manifestly to their own 
injury as orators. When it becomes their duty to lead, they are com- 
pelled to speak frequently in the House, and this frequent speaking not 
only prohibits much arrangement of ideas and choice of language, but at 
the same time has an inevitable tendency to mar that most delicate organ, 
the human voice. Thousands, doubtless, remember the eloquence of the 
great statesman and scholar—now the foremost man of his country—before 
he attained to the highest power in the State. He spoke comparatively 
seldom, but with a suavity of voice and a lucidity of argument which 
perhaps had never been surpassed. The sweetness of his tones were in 
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themselves a feast. They always reminded me of that wonderfully expres- 
sive line of the great poet whom he loves so well, 
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To be a Prime Minister in the present day is necessarily to vulgarise one’s 
self. He is compelled to speak on great occasions and on small—often 
only in vindication or apology—and so the orator degenerates into the 
talker. ‘‘ The pity o’ it—oh Iago, the pity o’ it!” 

Almost any man of good ability, speaking rarely in the House on a 
subject which he understands, is sure to find a large and attentive 
audience. Macaulay was a man of rare ability, but I never thought him 
fitted for parliamentary life. Whenever it was noised about the smoking- 
room, or the reading-room, or the dinner-room, or the lobbies of the 
House, that he was going to speak, every man hastened to take 
up his seat. I remember that on one occasion, when Macaulay had 
promised. the Government that he would speak on the second reading of 
the India Bill of 1853, the whole House was astir to hear him. He was 
seen to walk, in his sedate, thoughtful manner, into the House, and 
there was a rush at once to follow him. When the India Bill was called 
on, there was a general cry of ‘‘ Macaulay! Macaulay!” The great 
historian did not stir, but Joseph Hume—who had moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, and whose unquestionable right, by parliamentary 
usage, it was to speak first, rose to address the House. Still went forth 
the cry ‘‘ Macaulay! Macaulay!’ Hume would not move, but taking 
advantage of a pause, appealed to the Speaker, saying that during all the 
years he had sate in Parliament, he never before knew the right of the 
mover of the adjournment to have possession of the floor of the House 
on its reassembling disputed or questioned. He was well aware of the 
vast rhetorical powers of the honourable member, and he was sorry for the 
disappointment occasioned to his friends. But he felt certain that when 
the present fervor had subsided, they would thank him for maintaining 
the privileges of the House. He would not occupy them long, but nothing 
should silence him—and so he went on to speak. There was a quiet 
dignity in the old man’s manner, which impressed me strongly; but he 
was a frequent, and by no means a good speaker, and the House thought 


q him a bore. Macaulay’s speech was necessarily very clever, though ob- 
E viously studied, abounding in illustration, but not equally full of argument. 


It related to the introduction of the Competition System, and it has been 


3 greatly falsified by events. But it answered the purpose; it varied the dull 


monotony of the debate; it was applauded to the echo; and most men, 
the younger members especially, went away saying—‘ Splendid speech 
of Tom Macaulay’s—wish he would speak oftener.” 

E have often thought that the bienséances and formalities of modern 
civilisation—the iteration of ‘ Mr. Speaker,” ‘ honourable member,” 
“permission of the House,”’ &c., have had a tendency to cool down much 
of the fire of British rhetoric as if was in the last century. We have in 
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our Parliamentary debates, at the present time, none of those grand 
passages, embodied in a few words, which have come down to us from 
the days of the two Pitts and the ‘‘rugged Thurlow.” The Chancellor’s 
rebuke to the Duke of Grafton is too well known and has been too often 
cited for us to repeat it. Less known is that fine response which Lord 
Chatham returned to the assertion that he had quitted Lord Bute’s 
Government because he had a general antipathy against Scotchmen. 
‘* Detested,” he said, ‘‘be the national prejudices against them. They 
are groundless, illiberal, unmanly. When I ceased to serve His Majesty 
as a Minister, it was not the Country of the Man by which I was moved, 
but the Man of that Country wanted wisdom, and held principles incom- 
patible with freedom.’’ No man ever had so great a command of the 
House of Commons as the younger Pitt. Many stood in perfect awe of him, 
and watched his goings out and his comings in (which were frequent) for 
an opportunity of speaking. On one occasion a rampant Whig member, 
having watched the departure of the Premier, thought he might deliver 
himself with safety of his unconstitutional ideas. He had just uttered 
the words “ King, Lords, and Commons—Commons, Lords, and King,” 
when Pitt returned to his seat. Looking the democratical member 
severely in the face, and speaking very slowly, he began, ** l—am— 
astonished—at the words—which have—just fallen—from the honourable 
member.’ Upon which the honourable member, shaking in his shoes, 
stammered out that ‘‘ he meant nothing.” ‘‘Then,” said Pitt, ‘the next 
time the honourable member means nothing, I trust that he will say 
nothing.” The House roared ; the luckless member collapsed, and never 
made a fool of himself again. In these days Ministers are afraid of the 
House. The words printed in the Times might be evolved by a machine 
—the glorious impromptus of the old time are now things of the past. 

Arother evil under the sun is that of conversational much-talking. It 
is of this principally that I designed to write. To use an over-hackneyed 
expression, ‘‘there are talkers and talkers’—men to whom it has been 
a privilege to listen, spoke they ever so much, and others who are simply 
a nuisance. How I could have wished—if such a thing had been possible 
—to be present at a wit combat between Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
Thomas Babington Macaulay! The suggestion reminds me of a story 
which I stumbled on as a boy in an old review. Two French Abbés, both 
renowned as hard talkers, at last came together. The wiser of the two, 
seeing the importance of getting his innings first, went on for so 
long that his adversary was in despair. He saw no opening—no 
pause—nothing whatever to indicate a stoppage, so he turned aside with 
ineffable disgust and said to one present “ §’il crache, il est perdu.” (If 
he stops to spit, he is done for.) 

It would seem to be almost absurd, even in a man of sixty like myself, 
to say that he had heard Coleridge. But I have heard him. I have a 
very early memory of sitting on his knee at Mr. Gillman’s in Highgate. I 
was half afraid of—half pleased with him. He muttered something, which 
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I did not understand, but which my mother, who sate beside him, afterwards 


told me was 


The child he was fair, and was like to his mother, 
As one drop of water resembles another.* 


As I grew older, I was often at the Gillmans’, where he was a sort of ama- 
teur tutor to the sons—James and Henry. He used to improvise the 
strangest doggrel, partly for their amusement, partly for their edifica- 
tion. I remember one set of verses beginning with 


There was a boy called Richard Phips, 
Who, for the want of many whips, &c. 


I learnt, too, when a boy, from a very dear aunt, a poem, most of which 
I have forgotten, which contained, in the shape of a trio between Fire 
and Famine and Slaughter, the most tremendous diatribe against William 
Pitt—composed, of course, many years before, but I believe not then 
published.t Each verse ended with the words :— 


“Who bade you do it ?” 
The same, the same, 


Letters four do form his name, 


He bade me do it. 


There are many accounts of Coleridge’s gigantic powers of monologue. 
The story, perhaps, least known is one to the effect that he was dining 
with some friends near London, when a broken soldier, in old tattered 
uniform, came to the window begging ; on which Coleridge launched into a 
history, causes, effects—cverything—of the Peninsular War. ‘ What a 
pity,’ said one of the party afterwards, ‘‘ that that old soldier came up to 
‘¢ Tt would have been all the same,”’ said the other, ‘if 
a magpie had hopped across the path.”{ It ‘seldom happens that those 
who are famous in monologue are equally clever at retort. But Cole- 
ridge uttered one of the finest things, on a sudden provocation, ever said 


the window !” 


in any language. 


hearers, not liking his sentiments, hissed. 
round at them, and then enunciating very slowly, said—‘‘ When on the 





He was addressing a Bristol mob, when some of his 


He paused, looked calmly 





but nore of what follows. 

f It was first published anonymously in a newspaper, and afterwards, being 
much talked of, in a collected edition of his works, among the Poems of Early Man- 
hood, with an apologetic preface. It was much condemned, in Coleridge’s presence, 
before acknowledgment, and recited. by Southey, the only person present who was in 
the secret. He defended the poem as purely poetical or dramatic ; but this could not 
calm down the indignation of others present, and Coleridge endeavoured to appease 
the public by a long apologetic preface. It would have been better to have said briefly 
that it was written in the sense of a chorus:in a Greek tragedy. 

$¢ This must have been-a peculiarly unappreciative audience. When Edward 
Irving was asked if in conversation with Coleridge he could ever get in a word, the 
great preacher arswered, “I never wish to get one in.” 
the inn in which Coleridge was sojourning just before his marriage, the landlord was 
so struck with his conversation that he offered him board and lodging free if he 
would only stay in the house and talk, 


+ 


* This anecdote has been given before (‘‘ Recollections of a Reader” —Vol. XXIL), 


And it is related that at 
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burning embers of democracy you throw the cold water of reason, no 
wonder that they hiss.” It was of course better suited to an Athenian 
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assembly than to a Bristol mob—but it was a glorious outburst all the. 


same. 

‘*The old man eloquent”’ passed away from us forty years ago; and 
now Macaulay is gone. Few are they of the mourners beside his 
open grave in Westminster Abbey who have not been charmed by his 
wonderful flow of conversation. It was mostly at breakfast parties that 
he put forth his strength. For my own part, I think that a breakfast 
party is the sorriest entertainment in the world. Few men are up to the 
mark at ten o’clock in the morning. I have heard men say that they 
cannot talk by daylight. And if I had the combined powers of Demo- 
sthenes and Cicero, I think that I should be in the same condition. 
Moreover, if a man has anything to do—and most men have something—he 
feels whilst eating his cutlet and sipping his coffee, that he is kept away 
from his work—and that his business will fall into arrears. At dinner 
time he feels some satisfaction in the thought that he has done his work 
and is at peace with all mankind. But there are exceptions to all rules ; 
and some entertainers, equally genial and experienced, such as Lord 
Houghton and the late Sir Robert Inglis, have contrived to make their 
guests forget that the labours of the day were before them, and make the 
cutlets and coffee taste almost like turtle and venison and cold punch and 
champagne. Of course, on these or nearly all these occasions, Macaulay 
was the chief, if not the sole speaker. Sydney Smith’s well-known mot 
that the great historian, on a certain occasion, had transcended himself, 
for he had ‘‘ some flashes of silence,” represented, better than anything 
else could have done, Macaulay’s general manner of monologue. It must. 
be confessed that sometimes a little personal variety was longed for—that 
a little more discussion would have been pleasant. But Macaulay did 
not speak to elicit the opinions of others, but to express his own. I do 
not, at present, remember more than one occasion on which anything 
that Macaulay said evoked even a brief discussion. He said that he had 
been endeavouring to ascertain at what period the word plunder was intro- 
duced into the English language—and whence it came. It was not, he 
said, to be found either in the Bible or Shakespear. This led to some 
general talk. I do not think that any of us knew that the importation was 
so modern—though most agreed that the origin of the word was Dutch. 
I observed that I thought I had seen it in the earliest records of the 
East India Company—that is in the letters of the skippers to the Court of 
Directors. ‘‘ Picked up, doubtless, from Dutch skippers,” said Macau- 
lay. What I stated seemed to interest him greatly, and he asked me to 
ascertain the point. I promised to do so—when I had time; but the 
* good time never came. This, however, was an exception; and gener- 
ally there was a continual flow of talk—now like the murmur, now like 
the roaring of a river. One always thought of Labitur et labetur. We 
marvelled, and admired, but. for the most part went away disappointed, 
We found that we had learnt so little. 
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There are some men who can talk well only under certain physical 
conditions. I knew a very worthy and accomplished gentleman who could 
not do justice to himself either in writing or in speaking without a few 
pinches of snuff. I saw him once, at a little round-table party in my 
house, feeling his waistcoat-pocket apparently in perturbation of spirit. 
Thinking that he had lost his purse, Iasked him. ‘* Worse than that,” he 
answered; ‘‘I have left my snuff-box behind.” A lady sitting next to 
him said, ‘I cannot offer you a snuff-box, but I have a bottle of very 
pungent smelling-salts; try it!’’ He did so, and found that it answered 
his purpose. He afterwards frequently substituted a salts-bottle for a 
snuff-box. 

Others take their tobacco in another shape. I have known men silent 
and stolid at the dinner-table, but brilliant in the smoking-room. I 
remember a curious illustration of the power of tobacco in the case of 
a celebrated savant. Some twenty years ago, I was on a visit to Dr. 
Whewell, at Trinity Lodge, Cambridge, when Professor Sedgwick, who 
oecupied adjacent rooms, asked me to take tea with him, an invitation 
which I gladly accepted. I joined him (he was quite alone) in the dress 
in which I had dined. He also was in evening costume. We drank 
some tea, but conversation flagged. Ihad heard much of his fund of anec- 
dote, of his vivid memory and his choice reminiscences, and I was 
disappointed. But presently it occurred to me that I had been told he 
was a great smoker, an impression which the pervading odour of his room 
amply confirmed. So I said to him, ‘I think, Professor, that you like 
your pipe in the evening,?”’. ‘‘ Yes,” he answered; ‘‘do you smoke?” I 
replied, ‘I enjoy a smoke.” Upon which he got up, brought me a box of 
sigars, helped me to take off my dress-coat, gave me a light smoking robe 
in its place, rang the bell, sent away the tea, and called for brandy-and- 
water. Then the talk began in earnest. Each in an easy chair, we sat 
for hours—hours that I shall not easily forget. I was well content to be 
silent, except so far as I could lead the Professor on by a question or a 
suggestion to some stories of his early days. We sate till the small hours 
were upon us. Such is the power of smoke to overcome all stiffness and 
reserve, 

A word now about after-dinner speakers. There are few more remarkable 
forms of this complaint of much-speaking than that which is developed in 
the person of the long-winded, gas-light speaker. At a great public dinner, 
where the magnates of the land (sometimes the sovereigns and princes 
of other lands) have been present, and the assembled crowd has been 
eager to hear them, some small personage being down in the programme 
to return thanks, completely stops the way. I speak of him as a small 
person with reference to the objects of the meeting—but he may be a 
brave and worthy gentleman, who has fought the battles of his country with 
distinction to himself and with advantage to the state—a gallant admiral, 
or a gallant general of high repute. The Army and the Navy have always 
an early place in the programme among “the usual loyal toasts,” and J 
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have known heroes, coupled or tripled with these toasts, to be with difficulty 
moved out of the groove. It is not because a man has fought at Trafalgar or 
Waterloo (those heroes are now well-nigh extinct, but Iam old enough to 
remember many of them) or later victories in which they have done great 
deeds, that they have any right to keep three hundred gentlemen waiting 
to hear an oration from Gladstone or Disraeli. Unfortunately it is 
difficult to stop them, for the thumpings of the table intended to silence 
their loquacity are taken for applause, and this incites them to go on 
with their generally inaudible harangues. Dear, simple-minded veterans 
—we love you—but after-dinner speaking is not your forte ! 

This brief mention of after-dinner oratory reminds me that a curious 
illustration of the virtues of the pauca verba is to be found in the fact, 
that during a period of about a quarter of a century I have attended most 
—certainly a large number—of the anniversary dinners of the Literary 
Fund, and that the two best chairmen, to whom the speaking properly 
belongs, were foreigners. The one was the Duc d’Orléans, and the other 
the King of the Belgians. Neither of these speakers said a word too 
much or a word too little. They spoke slowly and distinctly, in undeni- 
able English. Every sentence was to the point—every sentence grace- 
fully expressed. The explanation of this is obvious. Speaking in a 
foreign language, and on a subject probably not familiar to their minds a few 
days preceding the anniversary, it was obviously their policy only to seize 
the most impressive arguments and the most telling illustrations, and to 
speak slowly and considerately, so as to avoid all possible confusion and 
entanglement. An English orator, long familiar with the subject, might 
have said more and expressed less than these accomplished foreign princes. 

Descending now to the more commonplace realities of every-day life, 
I would say that perhaps the most troublesome of all people who will 
talk, and the most difficult to baffle—the more so as he generally means 
to be courteous and attentive—is the great railway talker. He gener- 
ally attacks you as soon as he has made himself comfortable with his rugs 
and his wrappers, and safely bestowed his bags and umbrellas, with 
a remark upon the weather. He dilates upon the variableness of the 
English climate, a subject regarding which there is not likely to be much 
difference of opinion. During an interval, occupied in skimming the 
papers, he asks what I think of the leading article on the state of Europe 
—‘‘ Very critical—tremendous fellow that Bismarck!” &c., &. Thus 
we get to Reading, hoping he has done; butno! ‘‘ Wonderful expansion 
of this once pleasant but insignificant town. I knew it, Sir, when I was a 
boy—all attributable to the railways” (profound and original remark), 
Upon this incontinently I fall asleep. At Swindon I have serious inten- 
tions of changing my carriage, with an appearance of going to Gloucester 
or South Wales; but I have too many loose packages, comfortably arranged 
in my carriage, to resort to this mode of escape, so I take my place in the 
old corner and resume, or pretend to resume, my nap. I open my 
eyes, as the first view of Bath offers itself to him, and my friend is quite 
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ready. ‘‘ Beautiful city, Sir; I was at school at Bath—know it well— 
great deal about Bath in last Cornhill—have you read it, Sir?” I 
answer in the affirmative, and might add, ‘‘ ay, and wrote it too!” Now 
my release is not far off. The man who will talk, is going to Bristol! 
Bravo! only a few more miles and he leaves me, shaking me by the hand. 
Now, I dare say that he is not a bad fellow in the main ; but his insatiable 
love of hearing his tongue rattle makes him absolutely a bore! 

It is probable that most railway travellers have encountered bores of 
this description, and have endeavoured to defeat-them in different ways. 
A well-delivered snore is not a bad thing. One friend suggests that, the 
best device of all is to feign deafness—to shake one’s head and to point 
to one’s ears; but it is doubtful whether it is altogether justifiable to 
simulate an affliction of so grievous a character. 

Once I met with a railway talker who was quite endurable. He was 
a fine bluff, hearty country gentleman, going from North to South. We 
had the carriage to ourselves. After saying not very much, he produced 
an admirable contrivance for holding luncheon, and offered me a glass of 
dry champagne. He stopped my demurrer by saying that he had “ plenty 
more,” so I gratefully accepted it, and very good it was. When he had 
finished his luncheon, we chatted pleasantly enough about Gardens and 
Gardeners, and I was quite sorry when he left me at Reading. Now if 
every railway-talker would mitigate the affliction of much speech by 
treating his hearer to dry champagne, there might be something to be said 
in its favour. 

Very nearly akin to the railway talker is the coffee-room talker. He 
bursts in with something between a puff and a snort, throws his hat, his 
wraps, and his umbrella on a vacant table, rings the bell with vis enough 
to damage the machinery, orders a steak with the juice in it, and then 
begins to talk. You have, perhaps, just seated yourself in a comfortable 
corner, with your fried sole and pint of sherry, and have spread out before 
you, as good company, the new number of the Edinburgh or the Quarterly, 
when he bursts in upon you: ‘‘ Very cold, Sir; I think it will freeze.” 
To this and several other remarks of the same kind you reply in mono- 
syllables. This will not do. He tells you where he has come from, 
whither he is going, and so on, until the steak with the juice in it is 
brought, with a liberal supply of malt liquor, and Viator is too busy to 
talk. You are afraid that he will come back again when the cheese and 
celery are discussed, and you watch his proceedings furtively ; but when 
he rises, he asks for the smoking room and transfers his loquacity to some 
frequenter of that evening retreat. At that charming old hostelry, the 
White Hart, at Salisbury, I met a man of this class, who amused rather 
than distressed me. He was a fresh young Irishman, who had seen little 
of Great Britain, and who was altogether so genial and naive in his remarks 
that I could not help liking him. He actually induced me to accompany 
him to the smoking room and to have a glass of hot toddy. I had gone 
down to that venerable old cathedral city to see my ancient schoolhouse. 
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But not a brick of it was left. The area on which it stood had been 
eovered with ten-pound cottages. Perhaps it was to dispel the melancholy 
reflections engendered by the sight of this conversion that I cottoned to 
the young Irishman and the whisky toddy. 

But, perhaps, the worst infliction which I have recently had to en- 
counter was that which came upon me from a conversational driver, whose 
services I had hired, together with a trap and a very smart little black 
mare, of which the said driver was inordinately proud. It had been one 
of the hottest days in summer, and I had passed it in a hot room of a hot 
hotel, in a hot town, in North Wales. As the sun was going down I 
thought that I would refresh my exhausted nature by having a quiet 
country drive. The evening air was delicious, the country was green and 
fresh, if not tremendously picturesque, and I should have enjoyed myself 
extremely, but for the loquacity of the driver, who considered it his duty 
to keep up, on my behalf, a running fire of information, the greater part 
of which I already possessed. It is always a great misfortune, in going 
to a strange place, to enter regions governed by a great landlord, with 
enormous wealth and influence, who, in the eyes of the people, is little 
less than a God. It is Sir Watkin here, Sir Watkin there, Sir Watkin 
everywhere. You go to the Watkin Arms, and in the best sitting-room, 
in which you are bestowed, there is a print of Sir Watkin (from the 
famous picture by ), in a dress suit, as he received the deputation 
from * * *, Then there is Sir Watkin in top-boots, hunting-cap and 
whip, with his favourite horse Rattler. Then the county paper is full of 
Sir Watkin—of the eloquent speech he made on presiding at some distri- 
bution of prizes to agricultural labourers, or to schoolboys of the middle- 
class. But in these cases you can get away from Sir Watkin; but my 
conversational driver barely allowed me any relaxation. This is Sir 
Watkin’s property—looking above the wood you can catch a glimpse of 
the chimneys of the mansion, and so on. At last I said, with some 
severity, ‘Oh! I know all about it, and more than you can tell me,” 
and for a few minutes he was silent. But presently he broke out again, 
by asking, as I thought (for I had fallen into a reverie), ‘‘ Did you ever 
see a bear up two poles?” I was obliged to ponder over this feat of 
ursine activity. Asa Fellow of the Zoological Society, I was bound to 
know something about it. But although I could remember very often 
seeing a bear up one pole, I could not tax my memory with ever having 
seen 2 bear up two poles at the same time. It turned out, however, that 
it was not a bear up two poles, but a mare with two foals, both of which 
were taking their evening meal at the same maternal fount of lacteal 
nourishment. Not being very well acquainted generally with the puer- 
peral powers of the equine species, I confess that I was not as much 
astonished or as grateful to the loquacious driver as I ought to have been 
on account of this physiological revelation, the more especially as, after 
this triumphant display of a great local curiosity, he ventilated his con- 
yersational powers more freely than before. Thinking that the object of 
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these attentions might be a pint of beer, I stopped him at the nearest 
respectable hostelry I saw, and regaled him with the desired refreshment ; 
but I am sorry to say that, whether from the effects of gratitude or the 
liquor, the experiment proved to be a complete failure, and he talked 
more than ever. At last I ceased to listen, and contrived to get home in 
safety, having had the quiet evening drive I had promised myself spoilt 
by the loquacity of my friend. 

Perhaps this loquacious young man, like the younger Mr. Weller, was 
the son of a stage-coachman, and paternal experiences had inculcated 
upon him the expediency of talking to his fare, It used to be part 
of the duty of coachmen in the old days to act as a sort of gazetteer 
to the gentleman on the box, who was considered to be good for an extra 
half-crown. Some boxes were very gluttons in their enquiries, whilst 
others took what was offered to them and were content. Some took more 
heed of the horses in the team than of the gentlemen’s seats on the 
way. They did not always pay up in proportion to their inquisitiveness. 
I heard from my father a story of one of these Jehus, who, on surren- 
dering the reins at the end of his tour of duty, at Yeovil, cried out to his 
successor on the box, “ You have an out-and-out gentleman on the box, 
Dick. He’ll ask you questions the whole way, about houses and woods 
and fields, and farming and shooting and what not, and you'll drive him 
nigh upon fifty miles, giving him the history of all your ’osses, and he will 
give you sixpence at the end of your journey.” Passengers re-entering 
or remounting the mail, landlord,fguard, ostlers, &c., all had their laugh 
at the discomfited box-holder, who collapsed into silence. 

As the coachman was a man of many words, so the guard of the 
mail, perched in his little solitary sentry-box behind, lived in a state of 
golden silence, save when the horses were being changed and he dis- 
mounted to warm his feet and have a gossip with the ostler, still keeping 
his eye on his majesty’s property, which he so zealously guarded. I 
asked the coachman one day if his mate in the rear never fell asleep at 
night. ‘ No,” he said, “never knowed him to do it;” then, pansing 
reflectively, he added, ‘‘ Leastwise only once. It was not him as is 
behind now, but a very good and steady chap too. It was cruel cold 
weather—hard frost, but no snow (it’s the snow what bothers us most of 
all)—and when we drove into town on the way to change ’osses and to 
take in more mails (I think ’twas Axminster) I says to the guard, who was 
looking at the new team, ‘I say, Jem, why did not you blow the 
horn? Inever knowed you miss afore. Was the sound froze up?’ 
‘No,’ says Jem, ‘ but I hadn't no breath. I dropped asleep half a mile 
off, and fell upon the near wheel, and it sent me spinning over hedge into 
afield. I picked myself up, and when I found no bones were broke, off 
I started after you und cotched you up just as you was entering town. 
But I hadn’t no breath to blow.’ Now, he were a steady enough man; 
but it were cruel cold, and without a drop now and;then we could not 
have held on. I remember we had no outsides. None dare ventur.” I 
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suggested that I supposed that sometimes they did get so frozen and 
numbed as not to be able to hold the reins. ‘‘ Well, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ not 
so often as you might think. But I remember that Caarley Hawkes, the 
best whip in the West of England, who drove the mail into Bath, was 
frozen to nothing one winter. He was not riz to the perfession. He was 
tender and gentlemanly, and had been at Eton, but, like those swells, had 
the pluck of the devil in him. Well, he broke down near Devizes, and 
couldn’t go no furder. Guard was as bad as he; so Charley pulled up, 
got off the box, and opened the carriage-door. ‘Any gentleman that 
can drive inside ?’ he said. ‘If not, we must stay here. I cannot hold 
the reins.’ ‘Yes,’ answered a cheery voice; ‘I can drive. Give me 
your wraps and gloves, and I'll doit. Bundle inside. The gentlemen 
will help you to warm yourself. I shall want my brandy.’ So he put 
on the wraps (he was a light weight), and they seemed to weigh him down. 
But he druv the mail up to the White Hart almost to a minute. And I 
guess the proprietor, who had the contract, wasn’t nowise grateful— 
wouldn’t let him pay a farden. And Charley Hawkes, who told me the 
story, said the gentleman was only a London lawyer, and hadn’t even been 
to Eton. But he was a nob all over of the right sort. He sent for 
Charley as soon as he had warmed himself, and guv him a bottle of 
champagne.” 

I have often wondered whether an enduring friendship or even a per- 
manent acquaintanceship has ever been formed upon an English railway. 
I think not. Even those who travel, day by day, from City to suburb 
by the same train, and often in the same carriage, do not always know 
each other’s names. Perhaps, a terrible accident may bring men together 
—especially if there be a community of damage-seeking. In the old 
coaching days when four luckless travellers were penned up often for 
twenty-four hours together in a box of narrow dimensions, they were driven 
upon one another for conversation to relieve the tedium of the journey. 
Besides, the coach was sometimes upset, or got embedded in a snow-drift ; 
and then there were two or three days spent, as companions in misfortune, 
in a roadside inn. It sometimes happened that the acquaintanceship 
commenced with a little internecine strife. A. complained that B.’s legs 
were in his way ; and C. wanted the window down whilst B. wanted it up. 
The settlement of these little differences often led to subsequent harmony. 
It has occurred, however, that an intemperate gentleman (generally a young 
one), in favour of the outer air, settled the difference of the window by 
putting his elbow through it—an act more spirited than justifiable. ‘ But, 
sir,” on an occasion of this kind, remonstrated an elderly gentleman, ‘I 
have a bad throat, and I am weak in the lungs.” ‘‘ Then, sir, you should 
take a post-chaise, I must have air.” ‘‘ Then, sir, you should go outside ”’ 
—a very proper retort. 

I can call to mind one incident in which I believe a permanent ac- 
quaintanceship, if not friendship, was formed in a stage-coach. The 
biographer of Sir John Malcolm says :— 
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« But there are one or two anecdotes belonging to this period which 
ought not to be omitted, though I cannot precisely fix the dates at which 
the incidents occurred. It was on one of the land excursions to which 
allusion has been made (most probably on his journey through Wales), 
that, being in the inside of a stage-coach, he (Malcolm) fell, more suo, into 
conversation with a fellow-passenger. His companion was obviously a 
dignitary of the Church of England—a man of extensive acquirements, 
power and subtlety of argument, and force of expression. The conversa- 
tion ranged over a considerable variety of subjects, sometimes eliciting 
concordance, sometimes antagonism, of sentiment between the speakers. 
After some time, the conversation turned upon a topic of Indian interest, 
upon which there was a serious difference of opinion. Malcolm, as may 
be supposed, maintained his position with much confidence, and supported 
his arguments by the assertion that he had spent the best part of his life 
in India. “ ‘ It may beso,’ said his companion, ‘ but still I cannot yield to 
you. I have conceded many points in the course of our conversation, but I 
stand firm upon this; for the very highest authority on Indian subjects, 
Sir John Malcolm, is on my side.’ ‘But Iam Sir John Malcolm,’ was 
the answer. ‘It is true that I did say so, but I have since had reason to 
change my opinion.’ Upon this they exchanged cards, and Malcolm was 
little less pleased than his companion when he found that he had been 
arguing with the scholarly Coplestone, Bishop of Llandaff.” 

It is generally said, and I believe generally believed, that women talk 
more than men. There ‘s a road-side inn near Weymouth with the sign 
of “ The Silent Woman.” The silent woman is without a head. That 
women utter more words than men, on an average, in the course of the 
day is, I think, certain. But this is the result of circumstances more 
than anything else. A woman has more time than a man to talk. The 
labouring man goes forth to his work—perhaps it is solitary work. He 
hoes potatos or he mends fences, far away from any mates. He may 
whistle or he may sing—he can only talk—to himself. His wife stays at 
home, minding the children or the washtub ; her neighbours step in to 
have a gossip. Thereis plenty of talk. In higher classes of society man 
goes forth to his work. He betakes himself to the office or the counting- 
house. - His work is with pen and ink—paragraphs and columns of figures. 
His wife has plenty of talk; first with the servants, then with the shop- 
men; then with her neighbours, at morning call or five-o’clock tea. She 
cannot say, with Wordsworth— 

I am not one, who much or oft delight 


To season my discourse with personal talk 
Of friends, who live within an easy walk. 


This, indeed, is just what women like. I have known a party of them 
to get into a suburban railway, and clamour to such an extent upon the 
momentous questions, as to whether Mrs. Brown has got into her new 
house, or whether it was Mrs. Jones’s second or third daughter that had 
got the mumps, that I have been compelled to lay down my paper. Asa 
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rule, men going up to town are contented with their Times or Standard. 
The masculine talk is brief: ‘‘ Bank rate risen, I see; rather a bore.” — 
‘‘ Yes, Sir; heard yesterday it was likely—wise measure, I fancy.” 

During long railway journeys, I have found that women, if not glued 
to their novels or hymn-books, are apt to be somewhat loquacious. I 
cannot say what comes off in those mysterious asylums known as 
‘‘ Ladies’ Carriages.” Asa rule, I think that women do not much like 
these reserved compartments. Trying to find a carriage in which no 
female passenger has intruded, I have found four solitary female travellers 
tucked up in the corners of four different first-class carriages. In this 
emergency one has nothing to do but to take choice of evils, and to trust 
to chance for some masculine additions before the train starts. I have 
often thought if it would not be fair, on lines of rail where ‘ Ladies’ 
Carriages ”’ are supplied, to have some also lettered ‘‘ No ladies admitted.” 
Even the word ‘‘ Smoking” does not exclude ladies. I have heard fair 
travellers insist on their right of entrance. This does not much matter, 
unless they exclude those for whom the carriages are expressly con- 
structed. One is tolerably safe in such carriages, unless the women 
exceed the men. The police records show that much danger has resulted 
from these encounters, in the absence of credible witnesses. I was speak- 
ing, however, of harmless loquacity. I have certainly known instances in 
which ladies have freely let loose their tongues for sixty or seventy miles. 
I remember a journey rendered pleasant and memorable by the loquacity 
of a middle-aged lady, who began upon me as soon as I entered the 
carriage. I expected to be alone with her for three hours, but before the 
train started, her son, a boy of fifteen, joined her. The railway people called 
her ‘‘ My Lady ;” but she explained to me that she was not My Lady, 
but an Honourable Mrs., being wife of a Peer’s brother, whom she named. 
She informed me that she was another ‘‘ Honourable Mrs. ——,” which, 
for more reasons than one, was quite superfluous ; told me all about her 
son, who was at Sandhurst, and her husband, who was at home; then 
rattled on about society in London, interspersing her talk with certain 
anecdotes, which, not being of a very slow kind, the youth, doubtless, 
booked for subsequent narration at college. A pleasanter companion of 
the fat-and-forty type I seldom met; and we parted, after hand-shaking, 
with mutual hopes of seeing each other again. Other kindly incidents of 
the same description might be noted ; and I have wondered whether, if I 
had been of the other sex, I should have had so many familiar revela- 
tions made to me. 

The art of female conversation is well-nigh extinct amongst us. We 
have had some great and good talkers—but in past days. The women of 
France‘have beaten us hollow. I should be sorely tempted to discourse 
upon the subject thus suggested if my space were not exhausted. Madame 
de Stael was, perhaps, one of the last of the female conversationalists of 
high repute. Her vanity received a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment when conversing with Napoleon the First. She asked his Majesty 
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whom he considered the greatest woman in France. ‘ The woman who 
has contributed the greatest number of soldiers to my army,” was the 
prompt reply. Miss Martineau would have been a great conversationalist 
but for her infirmity of deafness. She runs over with information and 
philosophy—and, in her best days, she expressed herself with wonderful 
clearness and force. But the infirmity of deafness renders conversation 
impossible. I heard that at a tea-party (I believe at her own house) she 
was much struck by the sensible appearance of a young lady present, 
who had just said something which seemed to create general approbation 
and assent. Miss Martineau lifted her trumpet, and asked that the 
observation might be repeated. The friend sitting next to her shook her 
head and said it was “nothing.” ‘Let me hear! let me hear!’ was 
the answer, and she was told that Miss had observed that the 
buttered toast was excellent. ‘‘ Bah!” said Miss Martineau, lowering 
her trumpet, ‘and that’s all.” Of the three great infirmities—the 
‘‘warnings”’ of the poem—deafness is the only one that makes us 
ridiculous ; and yet, perhaps, it is the most painful of the three. 

I have often heard of the ‘‘ sweet prattle of childhood.” I cannot say 
that I like it. ‘The starlight smile of children” is another thing. Let 
them smile, but not talk. Ido not know a greater nuisance than a talk- 
ative child of three or four years, whose “ prattle” to its parents may 
be very delightful, but to those who have not that parental honour is irri- 
tating to the last degree. As a rule, liitle girls are more garrulous and 
egotistical in their garrulity than little boys. The latter are more 
readily checked. Even the father will interfere, perhaps with a cuff on 
the side of the head. As boys grow older, they are often very amusing 
—especially if they do not obtrude their talk upon you, but wait to be 
drawn out. I confess that I like to hear them talk about their cricket and 
football. There is often in their freshness—their verdancy—especially in 
their expressions of naive surprise at sights and circumstances familiar to 
yourself, something very diverting. I remember a fine little fellow, who 
was with me at an hotel in a populous town in Wales, the windows of the 
front room of which looked straight down the High Street. The astonish- 
ment and perplexity of the youngster at seeing so many Joneses over the 
shop windows and so many donkeys in the street was very diverting. 
“Oh, Uncle John, there is another Jones /’”’ ‘Oh, Uncle John, there 
is another donkey!” went on so long that, at last, having settled myself 
to a book, I began to lose patience at these frequent interruptions, and 
I said, “‘ My dear boy, when you have been in Wales as much as I have 
been, you will know that the population of the principality is mainly 
composed of Joneses and donkeys.” 

I must say something about the old adage, Senile est de se loqui. My 
own experiences are rather against this, if meant in a relative sense. I 
think that young men talk more about themselves than old ones. They 
are, certainly, more boastful. There is continued talk among the younger 
of the rising generation about their personal exploits—how they rode and 
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won this or that steeplechase, or bagged so many birds, or beat So-and-so 
(‘‘noted player, you know!”’) at billiards, or won so many hearts when 
snowed up at Steepleton Towers. I do not think that old men talk much 
about themselves, or are great talkers on any subject. They are not 
inclined for any unnecessary exertion, and are well enough disposed to 
sit in their easy chairs and listen. No; the men who boast much 
about their achievements are commonly those who have really nothing 
worth boasting about. They may talk about old men’s twaddle—but 
there is none so offensive as their own. Could we fancy the old Duke of 
Wellington gabbling about himself? There is a story of his having re- 
buked another peer who did. When compelled to refer to his own career, 
he did so in the fewest possible words. I remember that at a great dinner 
given by the East India Company, his health being drunk with ringing 
applause, the grand old veteran, compelled on such an occasion to speak 
of his Indian career, to which allusion had been made by the chairman, 
prefaced his very brief remarks thereon with the words—* When I was in 
India, in the prime of my life.” I well remember the effect they produced. 
Caroline Norton has spoken of this in that remarkable poem, ‘‘ The Child 
of the Islands,” which ought to be read over and over again even in these 
times, some thirty years after date *— 


































In thy youth’s prime, victorious Wellington, 


There was no man whom Wellington loved better than his old comrade 
Sir John Malcolm: He was a prodigious talker, and earned thereby a 





* I was sorry to learn the other day, that the book is “ out of print,” as I wished 
to distribute, at Christmas, a few copies of it among cherished friends. I scarcely 
know a better “‘ Christmas book.’”’ It is instructive in many senses—instructive as 
it is touching. There is something sad in the thought that it suggests—that the 
*¢ Islands” are no better than they were when the “Child” was born—in some 
respects, indeed , worse. Contrast that beautiful little episode of the “ Ballet-Girl” 
with what has recently been written on the subject by experienced modern novelists. 
The poet writes about “ broken vows,” and “snapping of gentle links,” and the 
beguilement of a young heart. It would seem, however, that in these days there 
is no beguilement — merely broad unabashed selling, arranged by managers or 
theatrical agents. 

And since these poor forsaken ones are apt 
With ignorant directness to perceive 
Only the fact that gentle links are snapt, 
Love’s perjured nonsense taught them to believe 
Would last for ever: since to mourn and grieve 
Over these broken vows is to grow wild : 
It may be she will come some winter eve, 
And weeping like a broken-hearted child, 
Reproach thee for the days when she was thus beguiled. 








Then in thy spacious library—where dwell 
Philosophers, historians, and sages, 

Full of deep lore which thou hast studied well, 
And classic poets, whose melodious pages 

Are shut, like birds, in lacquered trellis cages,— 
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significant nickname from George Canning. But it was by no means 
empty talk, and not intentionally egotistical. Whewell and Sedgwick, who 
were among his most familiar friends, told me that they delighted in it ; 
there was a vivacity, a cheeriness about it which could not be surpassed. 
He overran with anecdote, and always left you wiser than before; but 
there was not more egotism in it than was necessary to the right telling of 
his stories. Old soldiers are more excusable in this respect than others. 
There is something fascinating, especially to those who have not ‘ served,” 
in such talk. The ‘‘ broken soldier,” who 
Sate by the fire and talked the night away, 


Wept o’er his wounds and tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won, 


must have had a strange attractiveness to beguile the good parson of his 
night’s rest. Othello was not an egotist in the hearing of Brabantio and 
Desdemona. He had a right to speak of that which he knew. So it was 
with Malcolm in the House of Commons. Both sides of the House felt 
that: he had a right to speak about India ; he knew what he was talking 
about. They listened to him with the deepest attention. He was not an 
egotist then. But when he spoke, upon all occasions, about the Reform 
Bill, he seemed to say, ‘“‘I am Sir John Malcolm, and when I ope my 
mouth,” &. He was an egotist—and if J go on much longer I shall 
have the Senile est quoted against myself. But I hope I may plead that 
it is not, in my case, senile egotism, but senile memory, that has carried 
me through these pages. What I have written may be of little worth; but 
it is, for the most part, what I have seen or heard myself; and, at least, 
has the value of truth. A man who has lived to the age of sixty, and 
who has little to tell, or will not tell it if he has, must be a spend-thrift 
of his opportunities or a miser of his possessions. 





Let thy more educated mind explain 

By all experience of recorded ages, 

How commonplace is this her frantic pain, 

And how such things have been, and must be yet again ! 

[There is nothing of the kind now—a front-place behind the foot-lights—a good 
account at one’s banker’s—a neat brougham ; and the thing is done. The “ Protector ” 
is ready, and the damsel ready to be protected. It is vanity on her part—vanity and 
greed—but not a grain of love. ] 
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I HAD FALLEN ILL (very injudiciously for my own comfort) so far on in the 
autumn that, when I was ordered to the sea, the northern bathing-places 
were beginning to grow empty. ‘‘ To imbibe iodine,” said my Doctor ; 
which is to be recommended as a far more majestic prescription than 
that of merely breathing sea-air; and my niece, who had come to my 
help, was evidently much impressed, and respected the ailments which 
required so erudite a remedy far more than she had done before. 

She was a widow, with three young children, and was glad of the 
opportunity to give her two little girls a change to the lovely spot in 
Wales which was chosen as our destination. There were glorious views 
of blue mountain ranges, and stretches of green and purple sea with 
endless varieties of colour, for us, the elders; sea-weeds and pebbles, and 
plenty of shipping to delight the young ones; and drives for us all, as I 
began gradually to improve, up into mountain glens and green lanes, 
where the hawthorn berries were as red as the fuchsias in the cottage 
gardens. Even a “ Pass”’ was not quite out of reach of the strong ones. 

Our time passed very pleasantly ; the place thinned every day, but 
this was no grief to us. The smart young ladies with indescribable hats, 
the drabby old ones with trailing gowns, were rather amusing at first to 
watch, but when the novelty wore off of their garments, fearful and won- 
derful to behold in combinations of colours and shape, and of the jackets 
and hats of the men, which seemed to have been chosen from an ascetic 
desire to make themselves hideous, it was rather a relief to get rid of them 
all. The few ‘nice people kept theirselves to theirselves,’’ as my old 
maid observed, while we were quite sufficient for our own amusement. 

We had a great many acquaintances, however, of one kind or another ; 
for the youngest of my niece’s children, aged eight, was a young person 
of a most social turn of mind. She knew every dog and cat by its name 
in all the lodging-houses near. The old washerwoman who spread her 
clothes on the beach to air, and fastened them down with stones, was her 
particular friend. ‘‘I can help to pin them tight for her, you know.” We 
knew all about the milk-woman’s little girl through her, and the mother of 
the donkey chair driver, demoralized as usual by the shifting population of 
a watering-place. ‘A bad little chap,” said his unprejudiced parent. 

There was a small boy with a hip complaint three doors from us, in 
whom she took a lively interest. ‘‘He's the son of a sailor, Mummie, 
and he’s seven years old. Auntie, do hear; you're not listening. And 
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his name's Jem; and he’s brought up a pussy what was going to bo 
drowned, and he gives it half his milk.” 

‘Very bad for him, poor little man—scrofulous, I daresay,” said I, 
prosaically. 

‘Oh, Auntie; how can you say it’s bad!” cried Janet, her eyes 
sparkling with wrath at my want of poetry. ‘And he’s hung up little 
strings with knots to them, and he makes her—that’s the Kitty—do her 
‘gymnacks’ every day up them. And when she’s tired he makes her 
go to sleep in a hammock he’s made for her with string, and he’s hung it 
up in the window, only think!”’ After which we had in the little lame boy 
to tea. Another day it was—‘‘ Look at that old crooked gentleman, 
with a comforter and two sticks. Sarah says he was once in the horse 
soldiers—only think !—and rode at the savages somewhere a great way 
off, and spitted "em on his great sword like so many toads.” 

‘‘ But toads are not made to be spitted. I hope you den’t think so, 
dear?” said I, somewhat anxiously. 

‘Oh, no! Auntie, and Willy doesn’t neither; for I never heard him 
say so.” Willy was her brother, and an authority without appeal in her 
eyes on all points of morals and manners. 

After this we always had a kindly nod from the paralytic old Colonel 


_to his admirer. Janet was not exactly a flirt, but she decidedly preferred 


the society of gentlemen as more amusing. 

So we went on till we knew the biographies, mythical or real, of half 
our neighbours, including that of our landlord, a silent, rather stern- 
looking man, who went off every morning (to “‘ something in the Cus- 
toms,”’ said Janet) in a coat somehow reminding one of a naval uniform. 
Soon we heard how Mr. Davies had been in the Royal Navy, and the 
name of his ship, and of his captain, and of the model he had made of the 
‘“‘ Warspite,”” and many interesting particulars concerning her tonnage. 
Also of the only daughter of the house who had been at “such a genteel 
school on the other side the mountains” (it was evident here how very 
faithful was the report), ‘‘and her name is Charlia (wasn’t it a funny 
name ?), because the Captain’s name was Charles, and he was her god- 
father. And Mr. Davies says, ‘I want my little girl back very badly ’— 
he calls her his little girl, and she’s eighteen, Auntie! Isn’t it funny ? 
And she sings so beautifully, he says, ‘The Men of Harlech,’ and ‘ All 
through the Night.’ I want to hear her so much—and it has a chorus. 
Don’t you think she may come home before we go, because I want very 
much to see her? Do ask Mr. Davies to fetch her, Auntie.” 

I am afraid my interest in Miss Charlia, in spite of her curious name, 
was not at all thought up to the mark by the ardent Janet. 

We had gone on very happily for three weeks, when my niece heard 
suddenly that her only boy was ill with scarlatina at school. Scarlatina 
means scarlet fever in an anxious mother’s ears, and she was of course 
longing to be off. I was so much better that I could not think of keeping 
her. She offered to leave the little girls, but she wanted the nurse with 
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her, for the sake of the invalid—I saw that she distrusted me and my old 
maid, and would have been haunted by a perennial nightmare of Janet 
carried off by the tide when “dabbling,” and Mary “ catching her 
death of cold’’ in the autumn wind. I would not hear of anybody’s 
staying for my sake, and they were all off next day—Janet, with a 
child’s love of change, almost as glad to go away as she had been to 
come to the place. 

‘¢ You'll be after us very soon, dear,” cried my niece, rather uneasily, 
as she looked her last out of the fly at me standing by the wicket gate a 
little disconsolately. 

It was with rather a pang that I saw them depart. I had ‘‘ assumed a 
courage ’’ which I did not quite possess for being left alone, so far from 
everybody I had ever known. I even tried to get a reprieve from the 
hard-hearted Doctor, who was, however, inexorable as to the number of 
the necessary doses of iodine. I was still far from strong, the October 
weather was beautiful, and there was really no excuse for not lasting out 
till the end of the ‘ cure.” 

The place grew thinner and thinner. Even the old paralysed Colonel 
and the child with the bad hip were gone, and his poor spoiled kitten 
went mewing about as disconsolately as the rest of us. The lodging- 
houses were nearly empty, and began dolefully to close up their eyes, 
like the hybernating race they were. One put up uncompromising 
green Venetian shutters; the next, where all hope had not quite fled, 
was satisfied with pulling down all its white blinds; while the plaster 
bow window round the corner still hung out a despairing sign of ‘‘ Apart- 
ments”’ for the chance visitors who, tempted by the cheapness of lodgings, 
might still be caught. The one West-End street was like a tomb—a 
morne silence reigned in the dismal little shops. The grocer looked like 
an undertaker, the little linendraper folded up my fourpennyworth of 
buttons and a pair of muffetees with a sigh, and a long hopeless side-look 
at a group of five sailors lounging past, who were staring in at the smart 
ties still hanging in her nearly empty windows, but evidently regarding 
them as works of art, not objects to purchase ; and she grew almost hyste- 
rical as she described to me “‘ the long empty months of winter, ma’am ; so 
cold and so dreary coming on, ma’am, without a soul to buy anything.” I 
should think that trade was never very lively in the little town, but the 
stationer’s wife, who sold yellow shilling novels, and Calvinistic Methodist 
tracts—envelopes at three for a halfpenny, and sixpenny photographs, 
spoke as if a death had taken place after a period of splendid dissipation, 
while she deplored the shortness of the season. ‘‘ It never had been so 
short before ; the gales, too, had been so strong, and had come on earlier 
than usual.” 

I found that every year the season always was the shortest ever known, 
—the gales always had been the strongest, and always came on “ much 

earlier than usual.” This year, too, “the Londoners hadn’t come as 
many as sometimes,” she said sadly. I wondered how many “ Londoners ” 
ever reached that remote spot. 
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In short, life began to grow rather depressing by force of sympathy, 


> and in spite of the extreme beauty of the autumn tints on the twisted 


| trees which fringed the rocky point on one side of us, and came down 


_ quite to the water’s edge—in spite of the glories of the purple mountains 


and the sea with its regiment of little white horses which came prancing 
_ merrily up to the beach—I wished ardently for some more human interest 


iupbicind 


as I came in next evening at dusk to my solitary tea. It is sad to have 


_ nobody even to whom one can say, ‘‘ How beautiful it is!” 


The tray was brought in by my landlady: she was a pleasant, sweet- 
tempered-looking woman, with a faded air of gentility about her—who 


' “had only just begun to let lodgings; from difficulties,” she told me. 


The house was a pretty little old place, quite at the beginning of the town 


and at the end of a quiet grey row, with trailing jessamine up the front 


Brith tie nc Lestaes 


anda Virginian creeper gorgeous in colour. A ‘‘ pleasure-ground,” fully 
_ thirty feet wide, lay between it and the road, filled with fuchsias and red 


geraniums, and pleasant old-fashioned flowers besides. I had fallen in love 
with it when first we arrived, and it had helped to settle our choice of 


» lodgings. She sighed as she put down my tea and told me that the 
" little maid-of-all-york was gone home after her hard summer, and that 


_ my old maid had just hurt her foot getting over a stone stile. 


‘“‘Father’s gone to fetch my daughter home to stay altogether now, 


» and they won’t be back to-night,” she said in a sort of sad, trailing tone. 


It was evident that, for some reason or other, she wanted sympathy, 


i s0 I uttered some commonplaces about her pleasure in having her child 
_ home again, after a long absence I understood, and so forth. 


She was evidently very nervous about something. ‘‘ Things were very 


different at home to what Charlia had been used to lately. Life was very . 
' contrairy, and a great deal to put up with, and now she’d perhaps be 


Sele ae see sree 


hurt against them all, she was afraid. They'd spent all they could for 
her, and now she was not hardly sure. ... Shall I bring candles, 
ma’am ?” she broke off suddenly. 

“No!” saidI; ‘sit down by the fire and tell me all about it, if you 


don’t mind telling.” 










And then the poor soul sat down in the most uncomfortable chair she 
could find, in spite of my remonstrances, and began to pour out her 


’ troubles in the dusk, which is always favourable to confidences. I only 


answered at intervals: ‘‘ Dear, dear ! How sad! No, really! Yes, indeed!” 
There are many people to whom it is the greatest relief to talk on unin- 


» terruptedly for hours, and to whom it is the truest kindness to listen, in 


intelligent silence, for as long a time as you can spare. 

There is always something pathetic in a human history, and it was a 
comfort to her to explain that she had never thought to keep lodgings, 
and how she was the daughter of a man with some small Government 


3 appointment in a Crown colony. She had evidently been both pretty 


and pleasing in her time. A Queen's ship had touched at the port, and 
ene of the warrant-officers had wooed and won her. The “ Warspite”’ 
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was only to be there a month to refit—ten days to make acquaintance ; 
ten days to woo and wed; ten days of married life, and then a long 
parting. He was a good man, and it was clear that she had never re- 
gretted her choice—she had joined him at different stations, but her many 
babies had never flourished, and died one after the other, till at length the 
precious Charlia was born; soon after which her husband had been 
wounded, and had retired on the smallest of pensions, eked out by a little 
appointment in the Customs. ‘Things had been always tight” with 
them, she said, and now house-rent and provisions all went up, and 
salaries and pensions kept down, and so they had been obliged to let 
their spare rooms. I suspect she was a bad manager, andI know she 
was quite above taking advantage of the lodgers’ tea and sugar, or of such 
other common little means of advancing her interests. 

‘* Charlia’s schooling had been so very expensive. The two ladies 
have grown old, and only took four boarders, and treated them quite as 
themselves ; and Miss Amelia, that’s the youngest, has bad health. She 
had been once just going to make a very good marriage to the cousin ofa 
baronet! only she didn’t. I don’t quite know how it was, but she told 
Charlia all about it; and she was much tried, and she was very kind, and 
liked to have the girl about her, and taught her singing—and she was 
very clever, and made poetry and such beautiful wax flowers! and was 
very fond of Charlia.” 

Bad poetry and wax flowers ; two of the greatest of abominations in my 
eyes! Altogether Miss Amelia did not sound to me at all like an ideal 
instructor of youth. 

“‘ And Charlia had profited so much—and her music, and her bead- 
work, and the use of the globes, and the velvet-painting.” 

‘‘ Why did you call her Charlia?” interrupted I, a little weary of this 
enumeration of accomplishments. 

** We'd lost so many little ones, and father did want a boy so much; 
and his captain’s name was Charles.’ The reasons were not all very rele- 
vant, but they did quite as well as better ones. 

** And why have not you had her back before, when you wanted help 
so much all this summer? ”’ said I. 

“Oh! this isn’t fit work for her,” said the poor mother. ‘ Only nowI 
really don’t know whether it wouldn’t have been best if we'd had her here 
at home with us; but her aunt and uncle—he’s a rich shipowner down at 
the port, and got no end of trade; and they’ve no children, and they're 
so fond of Charlia; and always wanting to have her with them, and her 
singing and all; and she’s a good girl, that she is, poor child—for 
all... .”’ And she launched out again in her child’s praises, before the 
end of which there was a call for her by the washerwoman, and evi- 
dently I had not yet got at the trouble. 

The next day Charlia arrived. I had felt a great prejudice against 
her for thus leaving all the burden of life upon her poor mother, while she 
amused herself with aunts and uncles, and bead-work, and music, and 
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; globes.” ‘She must be a selfish young puss,” I had decided in my 
own mind. Bat there was no trace of this in the girl’s looks and ways 


when I saw her. She was’ grave and gentle, and very obliging ; and had 
‘run up and down stairs a dozen times for me before she had been many 
“hours in the house. 

She was tall and slight, with a pale complexion and dark hair, and a 
’ dreamy look in her very dark brown eyes, which seemed to be looking at 
‘something far away beyond you. She took a great fancy for me, and she 
‘looked so unhappy that it went to my heart—eighteen ought to look 
’ bright, or at least hopeful; and she seemed thoroughly dispirited. Her 
education had clearly not fitted her for her home life, poor child. 

Her trouble soon came out. She had fallen in love with the captain 
of a merchant vessel, belonging to her uncle the shipowner, which had 
_ been coming and going for about a year to and from the small port where 
she had been staying. 
|  “He’s a wild young chap, I’m afraid,” her mother told me next day : 
)* we hear no good of him, though I can’t quite say it’s very bad,” she 
& ‘added, poor woman, wistfully ; evidently torn in pieces by her desire to be 
‘just to both father and child. ‘Father’s been making no end of in- 
4 quiries,” she sighed, ‘‘ and doesn’t like what he hears; and he’s fetched 
“her home to be out of Captain Roberts’ way ; and he’s settled she shan’t 
“have anything more to do with him. And he told a bit of his mind, he 
‘says, to his sister, for letting things go so far for Charlia, with one who 








_ hasn’t the fear of the Lord before his eyes.” 


z 


_ The old man was a strong Calvinistic Methodist, like so many of the 
Welsh, and an earnestly religious man, to whom all lightness was an 
abomination. 
‘“‘Evan’s as good a man and as loving a father as can be, but he won’t 
‘see her soul lost by consorting with godless men,” sighed the poor 
"woman; “but, as I tell Charlia, surely if the man cares for her, as he 
‘says he does, he'll take up; and then her father would see, perhaps. 
~There’s not much harm in him, I daresay.”” She wandered from side to 
side in her judgment as her mind reverted to the contradictory arguments 
of her two beloved ones. ‘‘ They say he’s a loose hand, and he’s such 
a way with him he can wind folk round his finger, and that’s not a safe 
to deal with if he hasn’t got much of a conscience along with it.” 
‘Have you ever seen him yourself?’’ said I, anxiously, wishing to 
“get, if possible, some direct evidence. 
‘* Yes! he came in one evening when I was with the Pritchards, and we 

ere having tea. He’s a personable young fellow ; and he stood about a 
ait and joked; and wouldn’t Charlia sing fora fair wind for him, he 

‘said; she that could wile the birds off the boughs. They told father he 
5 ouldn’t take his ears off of her when she sung, he thought so much of her 
it’s perhaps a year back it began, I believe! But her father says she 





Muustn't think any more about it,” the mother ended, bracing herself up. 





With his strict ideas of naval discipline, where to command is to 
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receive silent and implicit obedience at whatever cost, it seemed to me 
that he expected poor Charlia to cut off her past life at his word, like the 
branch of a tree, and to feel nothing more in the matter—not in the least 
calculating how much she would suffer—and that her previous training had 
not in the least prepared her for this. Poor Charlia! Anyhow, the 
affair had taken sad hold of her dreamy imagination. 

When I came into the little sitting-room next morning, which she was 
by way of dusting, she was standing with the cloth in her hand, quite 
lost. She started when she saw me and went on with her work, half 
wailing a sad old Welsh lament upon the ‘‘ Massacre at Rhyddlan.” 

A day or two after, at dusting time, before breakfast, I found her in 
my little bow window, which commanded the best view of the sea in the 
house. She was looking out at a brigantine, trim and smart, which 
swung slowly past with the tide, not far from the shore, while a man on 
board waved his cap once or twice. As she turned, her face and eyes 
shone with a light which almost startled me. 

**So that’s Captain Roberts’ ship, Charlia, is it?” said I gently, 
putting my hand on her shoulder. 

She turned away with a blush. ‘Shall I ever see her dressed for me 
with a garland, like that one we saw yesterday?” she whispered almost 
to herself. 

There had been a ship in the little port the day before, adorned 
with flags and streamers, and a garland at the masthead, in honour of 
the captain’s marriage. 

‘I believe if he really cares for you, and is steady, your father might 
come to think differently; but if he isn’t what he ought to be, you 
ought not to think of him, Charlia,” said I, with infinite sense and pro- 
priety. 

‘‘ They slander him and tell lies of him,” replied she, with flashing 
eyes. ‘He only just does what other young men do”’ (she was evidently 


quoting from a text), ‘‘ and he’s ever so much better than they are. He’sa 4 
gallant fellow, he is, and out and out the best master mariner going; and J 


so much thought of by uncle and all down there ; and once he helped to 
man the lifeboat—coxswain, they said—when one of the sailors wouldn't 
go. How dare they say such things to father about him? And for 
the minister, too, who scarcely knows him!” 


It seemed to me as if the excessive contrast between the two had 7 
been a great bond of attraction ; the daring, restless, pleasure-loving man 
of action had a charm for her concentred poetic nature, cultivated all on | 
the wrong side, and probably she had interested him much in the same way. 

‘Dear! your father and mother love you so that if he goes on well | 


they'd be sure to consent. If he’s patient and constant to you,” I added. 
Her face fell, and she turned away suddenly. 
Was it a doubt whether the. gallant and gay Captain Roberts would 


be patient and constant to her? although she would have suffered any ; 


torture rather than confess the feeling even to herself. 
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I must say that I doubted more about the man at that moment than 
from anything her mother had told me; and it was with a real pang that 
I said, as she went towards the door— 

‘‘ Mind, dear, you’ve no right to wreck your life. God gave it you to 
do better with than that, even if it did not break your parents’ hearts 
along with your own. If Captain Roberts is not good, you ought to try 
to give him up.” 

“T might help him to do right—he told me so,” she said very softly 
and humbly. 

“And suppose he only helped you to do wrong? it is too great a 
burden for a woman’s shoulders, even if it were laid upon you, Charlia, and 
nobody has a right to choose it for themselves. He is ten years older 
than you are: didn’t you tell me so ?—and you are such a young girl to 
think of guiding others.” 

“But Ihave a duty to him now, surely,” she said ina still lower 
voice. 

“If you come to weighing incompatible duties, dear, must not the 
lifelong one to your own two come at least first ?” 

She did not reply, but stood outside the door for a moment irresolute, 
before she closed it. 

Things went on very quietly in the house after this. I used to find 
exquisite little nosegays on my table—the flowers were beginning to 
fade, it is true, but after one or two hints as to colours and arrange- 

ment, and the sight of the berries and leaves she saw me bring in—bits of 
red Virginian creeper glowing among yellowing maple and brown beech, or 
bunches of fern and moss, seemed to grow of themselves in my room. 
The wax-flower epoch had clearly vanished ; there was a natural refine- 
ment about her which only wanted a word to develop. She did her duty 
by her mother with all her might, fetched and carried, and sewed and 
mended indefatigably and patiently, and was very tender to her old father 
when he came home at night. He was never weary of listening to her 
voice, and I could hear her singing to him half the evening. In general 
he asked for his beloved hymn tunes, but also very often for the old Welsh 
airs which I, too, had learned to love: ‘‘ The Rising of the Lark,” ‘* The 
Valley of the Folding of the Lambs,” ‘‘ Maid Meggan ”—many of which 
I found that the ‘‘ Sasneg” had cribbed without acknowledgment of their 
origin and had set to ugly English words, ‘‘ Cease your funning,” ‘‘ Poor 
Mary Anne,” &c. 

The most cheerful of them sounded sad however, I thought, as she 
sang them ; there was a strange pathos in her voice, asif it carried with it 
the echoes of the old historical sadnesses as well as her own, which 
made me thrill. I used to open my door to hear her, and she would 
sometimes come and sing to me—I saw a great deal of her by snatches ; 
she cared for all that I was doing and all that I was reading, which was 
not very much, though my niece had sent me down a great parcel ot 
books—the circulating library of the place possessing nothing but novels, 
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My solitary rambles and the sitting on the beach in the open air for hours 
were very tiring, and I came in generally too much exhausted to do more 
than lie on the horsehair sofa with a book of travels. Besides which, 
the period for much reading for most of us is not when we have all our 
time to ourselves, and ‘‘ nothing else to do,” as is supposed, but when 
one is at least moderately busy for other people. 

There was not very much perhaps in Charlia’s extreme desire to know 
more about ‘foreign parts and languages ’—Captain Roberts probably 
had been, or might have to go, abroad; but she had an appetite for better 
things, and she was so interested in all which we did together that I was 
quite afraid of keeping her from her other work. She was left wonderfully 
free, however, as to her time and her doings, by her loving mother, who 
would have made up for the one thing denied to Charlia by every tender 
indulgence that she could lavish upon her, while her father interfered 
' with her liberty only on this one to him necessary point of discipline. 

Charlia’s moods varied extremely: she had asked me to help her in 
her French, which, like that of Chaucer’s prioress, was ‘‘ after the scole of 
Stratford atte bowe, For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknown,” but 
sometimes she could hardly keep up her attention to what we were doing 
for more than a moment. Occasionally she looked so excited and restless 
that I wondered her parents were not more uneasy—probably, however, 
she controlled herself more when with them than alone with me. I had 
tabooed all talk about Captain Roberts—it seemed to be worse than useless ; 
but, to do her justice, she did not seem to wish to enter much on the subject 
—she felt it too deeply. 

It was very near the end of my time when one morning the sun shone 
out most gloriously, the whole earth seemed to glow. A pale blue haze 
hung over the distant mountain headlands, which dipped down into the sea 
with great scarped cliffs ; the nearer hills seemed an intricate network of 
still purplish heather, the yellow gorse, and the brown fern—the sea 
was “shot” with green and lilac hues—the white gulls hovered above, and 
vessels of every size and variety of rig, and of white and brown sails, came 
stealing out round points and into distant little ports. All was calm 
and peaceful and exquisitely lovely in its stillness. Charlia carried my 
camp-stool and a book and settled me in a sunny corner: she stayed with 
me for some time while we watched the passing vessels, and undertook 
my education, hitherto much neglected, as to the characteristics of 
schooners, smacks, flats, cutters, barques, and coasting-luggers—and ex- 
plained most scientifically the difference between a brig and a brigantine. 
I thought her sadder than ever, poor child—perhaps with their associa- 
tions, and determined to see Mr. Davies that night when he came home 
and to ask him if nothing could be done to help her. 

In the afternoon I strolled out again alone, and farther than usual 
from the town, in the excitement of my last enjoyment of such a beautiful 
nature. At last I found a sheltered corner under a rocky bank, where the 
stunted old oak and ivy and fern made a pleasant warm nook, into which the 
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sun shone almost hotly. It might have been summer but for the colour 
of the leaves, and that peculiar still feeling, 


the harmony 
In autumn and the lustre in the sky, 
Which through the summer is not heard or seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been— 


e 


Shelley’s lines went running on in my head. I had a book with me, but the 
world was far too fair to look at anything but the exquisite pictures before 
myeyes. Suddenly there was a rustling above my head, anda man swung 
himself down the almost perpendicular bank by the branches of a tree : it 
was too steep toclimb down. He must have got over the wall from the road 
above, which was in a shelf in the hill. As he set foot on the beach he 
turned in the direction of the town, and I saw him quite distinctly : he 
was a tall handsome fellow, with a bright, half-careless, half-daring look, 
and a merry gleam in his dark blue eyes, for a moment, I thought at his 
success so far in whatever he was intent upon. Idonot know whether he 
saw me or not, but he was not a man likely to care much either way; I was 
only a “ tourist,” a ‘ visitor,” a thing not much regarded in those parts. 
Presently he turned again and walked slowly round the next point of the 
wooded bank, which jutted far out into the narrow beach. The way led 
in fact nowhere, for, farther on, the rocks came quite down into the sea ; 
he by no means looked like a man given to solitary meditation, and my 
curiosity was roused. In a few minutes there was a quiet quick step on 
the shingle close to me, and Charlia appeared from the side of the town. 
She passed close to me without seeing me, walked straight before her, 
looking neither right nor left, past the same point behind which I had seen 
the man disappear. It was very clear who he was. I was sadly puzzled 
to know what todo. Would it be any use to interfere at such a moment ? 
had I a right to do so? 

While I was deliberating, however, Charlia appeared once more round the 
point and alone; the man had probably gone up the bank as he had come 
down. They could not have been more than a quarter ofan hour together. 

As she came back fronting my nook, looking very pale and resolute, I 
got up—in her absorbed state, I doubt whether otherwise she would have 
noticed me at all. She coloured up like fire; not the beautiful blush of a 
girl, but the painful outward effect of some vehement emotion. 

‘*Charlia,” I said, ‘how can you deceive those good people, who 
trust you so entirely ? Dear, you owe them something better, surely, for 
all these years of affection. I should not have thought you would meet 
Captain Roberts underhand ?”’ 

She fired up for a moment, and then burst into a flood of most bitter 
tears, and wrung her hands passionately, but said nothing. 

“You must tell them where you have been, Charlia,’’ I said, sadly, as 
we paced slowly on, ‘ or I must do it.” 

She turned on me like a wild animal, and then broke down again, sob- 
bing pitifully as she said, ‘Do you say it; do you say it.” 
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‘¢ You must be there, then, and promise them that you will never do 
this again. J cannot satisfy them,” said I, at my wits’.end. 

‘Promise I will not do this again?” she moaned, in a strange low 
questioning tone, almost inaudible. 

‘‘T cannot undertake this for ypu,”’ repeated I. 

We came out on the open beach and then on the road, and walked 
home side by side without uttering another word. 

I went straight into the body of the house. My own courage was be- 
ginning to fail at facing the stern old father and the loving mother with 
the story, but I thought I might help poor Charlia in what seemed her 
hard strife with herself. 

‘Mr. Davies,” I said, in rather a trembling voice, ‘‘ Charlia has been 
meeting Captain Roberts under the cliffs. She is very sorry, and——” 

I could get no further, for the old man’s outbreak of anger was terrible 
to see. He came ofa hot-tempered race, passionate when roused, and the 
storm of violent words, in what was to me a foreign language, quite 
frightened me. But Charlia stood by perfectly still and silent and un- 
moved, though she was as pale as death. I am not sure that she even 
heard the words; she was simply bracing herself up to endure. Mrs. 
Davies entreated me in a low voice to leave the room—she was very 
proud of her husband, and could not bear that I should see him “ out of 
himself.” I was very wretched, and stood about with my door open, till 
in a few minutes Charlia rushed past me up to her room. 

‘‘Is there nothing can be done?” I whispered to her mother, who 
came to the foot of the stairs looking after her. ‘‘If Mr. Davies could give 
her hopes for the future, supposing Captain Roberts is steady; if he could 
but let her have something to look forward to!” 

She shook her head sadly. ‘‘Father’s one who is so set if once 
he’s made up his mind. But I must try later on,”’ said she, sighing. 

There was no singing that night, and as soon as work was done the 
poor girl disappeared again into her own cell. 

The next-day was a busy one to me. The only acquaintance I had 
anywhere in those parts had asked me to pay them a visit when I left the 
place. I was to start next day, drive across eountry half the way, and be 
met by their horses. It was a gloomy, dismal morning, with showers of 
cold rain at intervals—the brief * Eté de St. Martin was clearly over, and 
it was quite time to be gone. The sky was grey, the sea was grey, the 
mountains were blotted as with a veil, except where a spectral outline 
appeared occasionally high up, as if among the clouds. The little ships, 
passing and at anchor, all loomed black through the mist—the hulls, the 
rigging, the sails, which looked so bright in the sunshine, all now took 
the same funereal hue in the grey autumn weather. 

All the final bits of business—the packing, the paying of small bills, 
which cannot be persuaded to come in till the last moment, the tiresome 
odds and ends which take so much time—occupied me all day. I had to 





* Welsh, “The little summer before winter.” 
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go into the town once or twice, and could not help feeling to what a forlorn 
winter I was leaving poor Charlia, and began to devise plans of sending 
for her later to join me, and give some sort of diversion to her thoughts. 
She had never been near me all the morning, although twice I had sent to 
ask whether she could not come up. Once she was “just going outon an 
errand,” and another time she just ‘‘ had got her gown off,” and altogether 
I saw that she intended to avoid me. I had done my best for the poor 
girl as far as I knew how, and I had cared for her very much, which was 
more, and her evident feeling against me grieved me sorely. 

It was growing dusk—I sent down my letters for the post, and I heard 
Charlia’s voice downstairs say that she would take them to the office 
herself. Presently I saw her with a shawl over her brown hat pass towards 
the town. 

It was quite dark, and a couple of hours perhaps after this, when I heard 
a bustle in the house, and Mrs. Davies came hurriedly in to ask me 
whether I had seen or heard anything of Charlia. ‘‘She had not been 
home since she went to the post,” she said, miserably. Her father was 
evidently beginning to be alarmed as to the possible consequences of 
the outbreak of the night before, and was going out to inquire about her ; 
and then she looked into my face piteously for comfort and counsel. 

It all flashed upon me—the quiet little bay open to the sea and the 
ship, where there were half a dozen places from which she -could be taken 
up in its boat—the meeting of the two, when all probably had been arranged. 

“‘ Had we not better look into her room first?” said I. 

She called her husband, and we all three went into the little upper 
chamber which was called Charlia’s, and which they had taken great 
pains to make nice—the neat white dimity hangings to the bed—the 
hanging book-case, the pretty tables, all which her father had put up 
himself ; pathetic evidences of their care and love for her in every direction. 
I knew the room well, for our two little girls had slept there, the house 
‘having been filled to overflowing during their stay. 

What a contrast to the poor heart-sick inmate who had just left it! 
With a sort of dull pang Iremembered our Janet’s vehement longing to 
see and know Charlia. 

There were some signs of packing, though all was very neat in the room. 
We opened the drawers; all were empty ; but in one lay a letter, directed 
to her mother. By this time, however, her eyes, and those of her husband, 
were so blinded with tears, that she put it into my hands to read. 

‘‘ Dear Father and Mother,—When this gets to you, I shall be far 
away over the sea. Don’t search for me—I shall be beyond reach. Don’t 
be too angry, dears, or think too ill of me, I couldn’t help it. I had pro- 
mised him so faithfully, and sworn it, too, on a broken ring I’ve got round 
my neck. You shall hear as soon as we are married where we are. I 
hope we are going to Scotland. They say it will be done quickest there. 
Dears, I am sure you may trust him, . . .” 

* And that’s just what I never have done and never shall do,” cried 
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the father, savagely striking his clenched fist on the chest of drawers near 
which he stood. The blow was so violent that it nearly broke the top, 
and must have hurt even his hard hand. 

‘‘ That isn’t all, surely?” inquired the mother eagerly. 

‘¢ And now, dears, forgive me if you can—you will love me still, I 
know that, for as angry as you are. I couldn’t help it—I couldn’t help it, 
indeed! and I’m sure he’s a good man! God bless you, my own dears.” 

The letter sounded almost like a despairing cry, and the poor mother 
sank down on a chair and sobbed as if her heart would break, while I read 
a little postscript, nearly illegible, where the great tears had fallen; how 
they were “‘ to thank the dear kind lady and say how badly it made me feel not 
to go to her when she sent for me; it seemed so ungrateful, but I couldn’t 
go or I know I should have spoken.”’ Oh, if she had! but it probably 
would have been useless. 

We looked round the room once again before we left it. There 
was an old-fashioned sentimental novel left on the book-shelves, All 

for Love, with a pirate for hero and lover; ‘‘ Voices of the Heart, by M. 
Jones, second edition,’ a great poet, whose name I was so ignorant 
as never to have heard of—the passionate passages all underlined and 
scored; Dew-drops of the Affections, ‘‘from her tender friend and 
school-fellow, Eleonora M. Dobbs ;”” some sea-songs, and a smart Bible, 
evidently not much used. ‘‘ But she’s taken her old Bible, that was once 
mine,” said her mother eagerly; ‘‘she couldn’t mean any harm and 
take that with her!” 

What could I say, but that I was quite sure that she ‘‘meant no 
harm?” 

‘¢T can’t think how she sent off her clothes,’’ went on Mrs. Davies 
anxiously ; but there had been no real difficulty in this: it was known that 
I was going to leave, and there was nothing remarkable in packages being 
sent away from the house. We found afterwards that Charlia had stopped 
a friendly cart, and brought out a box directed to her aunt, to be left at 
the little inn near the landing-stage two miles down, ‘‘ to be called for.” 
Probably the Northern Star had by this time picked it up. 

I was off early the next morning. I would have waited a day or so, 
to try and comfort my poor hostess, who, as an Englishwoman, felt herself 
sometimes rather lonely, and somewhat as if in a foreign country, but 
I could not break my engagement, and went off low and dispirited. 

“« Write and tell me as soon as you hear—we must hope the best for 
her, and that you'll have good news soon,” said I, sadly, as we got into 
the fly. 

It was a most disagreeable journey—the wind had been rising fast the 
whole night; the rain swept by in fine drifts; the mountains were com- 
pletely blotted out by a veil of mist; we should have seen as much of 

them in Hyde Park. It was painful to me to expose other people’s horses 
in such weather for my service. I was overdone when we arrived, and kind 
as my hosts were, it was difficult to me to rally, as I thought of poor 
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Charlia. The wind went on rising all day, and though the house was not 
on the coast, we could hear it all through the evening, blowing great guns. 

At night it increased to a gale; my room was to windward, and it was 
impossible to sleep. The window seemed at every moment about to be 
driven in; the wind roared in the chimney, and howled and wailed and 
screeched in an almost unearthly way. I seemed to hear voices calling to 
me in agony if I dropped into a doze for a moment—the house quite rocked 
—the rain beat in torrents, and sobbed and cried against the casements, as 
if entreating to be taken in. I thought of all that must be going on upon 
the sea as I lay—the vessels driven hither and thither like chaff, and my 
poor Charlia with her fate as dark and troubled as the night. I was 
thankful when daybreak came and the dreadful night was over—it seemed 
better at least for any one to die in the light. 

When I came downstairs next morning, ‘‘ We shall have some terrible 
stories to-day of vessels ashore,” said my hostess anxiously. 

‘I don’t think I ever remember a worse storm, and this is a frightful 
coast to be lost on,” said my host. it 

‘* There was a poor girl at sea last night in a little merchant vessel 
whom I am much interested in,” said I, sadly. 

‘¢ Heaven help her,”’ replied he solemnly. 

In the course of the day flying rumours of disasters came in from all 
sides—no one seemed quite to know how or from where—as such rumours 
always do. Here a ship had been altogether wrecked and half the crew 
had gone down with her ; there another had gone ashore, but the men were 
all safe. The worst news was from the nearest port, where a vessel had 
parted from her anchor and had drifted down upon another, which lost 
hers also, and the two entangled together had broken up on the rocks, 
and every soul on board both had been drowned. 

Later came more details. One was a brigantine, the Northern Star, 
which had taken refuge in the port, it was said, as the night cameon. The 
body of a young woman had been washed up with those of some of the 
sailors. 

‘“* Probably she was the captain’s wife,’’ said my hostess. 

I was silent—the port was not on the road to Scotland—but in such 
agale perhaps the Northern Star could not ¢hoose her own way. It was 
not for poor Charlia’s death that I grieved—what could the ‘ fitful fever” 
she had made of life give her even at the best, but sorrow and remorse in 
such circumstances? The tempest had ended her perplexities ; she was in 
more merciful and loving hands than ours where she was now gone. But 
what a sad fate, when such a death was almost a relief! 

The poor parents went off, as soon as the rumour reached them, to 
identify the body, and give it decent burial, and I saw them once again 
when they had reached home after their terrible journey. But such things 
are not of those which can bear the telling. 

F. P. V. 
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One of the most remarkable characteristics of early Italian history is the 
influence which great preachers exerted over the populations of whole 
cities, and the frequent outbursts of fanatical revivalism to which the most 
highly cultivated nation of the Middle Ages was liable. The Italians have 
never revealed any great depth of moral earnestness or spiritual enthu- 
siasm. That renaissance of Christianity, which we call the Reformation, 
could not have proceeded from a Latin people. To free the modern world 
from the mythology, the material symbolism, the scholastic pedantry, and 
the hierarchical despotism of the Middle Ages; to simplify religion by re- 
turning to the spirit of the Gospel, and to open a new sphere of intellectual 
energy by the emancipation of the conscience, was the work of the German 
nation. The Italians had their task assigned them in the field of art and 
culture. Yet, in spite of their incapacity for any fundamental revolu- 
tionary movement, the imagination of the Italians, easily affected by tragic 
circumstance, as well as by personal ability in demagogues and orators, 
exposed them to frequently recurring paroxysms of devotional excitement. 
Great national calamities, like the passing through their cities of the 
plague, or the anticipation of foreign invasion—the feuds of their noble 
houses, and the fierce civil discords which rent their towns—were occa- 
sions on which preaching friars and hermits seized. The fancy of the 
people was then suddenly excited. Processions streamed through the 
streets and churches, singing penitential psalms and crying Mercy. Old 
enemies embraced with tears, and swore eternal friendship. Evil-doers 
vowed to abandon their bad habits and assumed the cowl. Bonfires were 
lighted on the public squares; cards, false hair, cosmetics, dice, profane 
books, lewd pictures, and al the articles of a vain luxury were committed 
to the flames. The paroxysm passed away, and the people returned with 
incurable levity to their old feuds and their accustomed vices. Yet this 
did not prevent a repetition of the same ‘heatrical display upon the next 
occasion, when a monk, with resonant voice and flashing eyes, ascended 
the pulpit, and called upon the people to repent. 

It would be unscientific to confound events of such European im- 
portance as the foundation of the orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic 
with the phenomena in question. Still it may be remarked, that the sud- 
den rise and the extraordinary ascendancy of the mendicants and preachers 
were due in a great measure to the sensitive and lively imagination of the 
Italians. The Popes of the first half of the thirteenth century were 
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shrewd enough to discern the political and ecclesiastical importance of 
movements, which seemed at first to owe their force to mere fanatical 
revivalism. They calculated on the intensely excitable temperament of 
the Italian nation, and employed the Franciscans and Dominicans as their 
militia in the crusade against the Empire and the heretics. Again, it is 
necessary to distinguish what was essentially national from what was 
common to all Europeans in the Middle Ages. Every country had its 
wandering hordes of flagellants and penitents, its crusaders and its pil- 
grims. The vast unsettled populations of medieval Europe, haunted with 
the recurrent instinct of migration, and nightmare-ridden by imperious 
religious yearnings, poured flood after flood of fanatics upon the shores of 
Palestine. Half-naked savages roamed, dancing and groaning and 
scourging their flesh, from city to city, under the stress of semi-bestial 
impulses. Then came the period of organized pilgrimages. The cele- 
brated shrines of Europe—Rome, Compostella, Monte Gargano, Canterbury 
—acted like lightning-conductors to the tempestuous devotion of the 
medieval races, like setons to their overcharged imagination. In all these 
universal movements the Italians had their share; though being more 
advanced in civilization than the Northern peoples, they turned the cru- 
sades to commercial account, and maintained some moderation in the 
fakir fury of their piety. It is not, therefore, with the general history 
of religious enthusiasm in the Middle Ages that we have to do, but rather 
with those intermittent manifestations of revivalism which were peculiar to 
the Italians. The chief points to be noticed are the political influence 
acquired by monks in some of the Italian cities, the preaching of peace 
and moral reformation, the panics of superstitious terror which seized 
upon wide districts, and the personal ascendancy of hermits unaccredited. 
by the Church, but believed by the people to be divinely inspired. 

One of the most picturesque figures of the first half of the thirteenth 
century is the Dominican monk, John of Vicenza. His order, which had 
recently been founded, was already engaged in the work of persecution. 
France was reeking with the slaughter of the Albigenses, and the stakes 
were smoking in the town of Milan, when this friar undertook the noble 
task of pacifying Lombardy. Every town in the north of Italy was at 
that period torn by the factions of the Guelfs and Ghibelines ; private 
feuds crossed and intermingled with political discords; and the savage 
tyranny of Ezzelino had shaken the fabric of society to its foundations. 
It seemed utterly impossible to bring this people for a moment to agree- 
ment. Yet what popes and princes had failed to achieve, the voice of a 
single friar accomplished. John of Vicenza began his preaching in Bo- 
logna during the year 1238. The citizens and the country folk of the 
surrounding districts flocked to hear him. It was noticed with especial 
wonder that soldiers of all descriptions yielded to the magic of his elo- 
quence. The themes of his discourse were invariably reconciliation and 
forgiveness of injuries. The heads of rival houses, who had prosecuted 
hereditary feuds for generations, met before his pulpit, and swore to live 
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thenceforth in amity. Even the magistrates entreated him to examine 
the statutes of their city, and to point out any alterations by which the 
peace of the commonwealth might be assured. Having done his best for 
Bologna, John journeyed to Padua, where the fame of his sanctity had been 
already spread abroad. The carroccio of the city, on which the standard 
of Padua floated, and which had led the burghers to many a bloody battle, 
was sent out to meet him at Monselice, and he entered the gates in 
triumph. In Padua the same exhortations to peace produced the same 
results. Old enmities were abandoned, and hands were clasped which 
had often been raised in fierce fraternal conflict. Treviso, Feltre, Belluno, 
Conegliano, and Romano, the very nests of the fierce brood of Ezzelino, 
yielded to the charm. Verona, where the Scalas were about to reign, 
Vicenza, Mantua, and Brescia, all placed themselves at the disposition of 
the monk, and prayed him to reform their constitution. But it was not 
enough to restore peace to each separate community, to reconcile house- 
hold with household, and to efface the miseries of civil discord. John of 
Vicenza aimed at consolidating the Lombard cities in one common bond. 
For this purpose he bade the burghers of all the towns where he had 
preached, to meet him on the plain of Paquara, in the country of Verona. 
The 28th of August was the day fixed for this great national assembly. 
More than four hundred thousand persons, according to the computation 
of Parisio di Cereta, appeared upon the scene. This multitude included 
the populations of Verona, Mantua, Brescia, Padua, and Vicenza, mar- 
shalled under their several standards, together with contingents furnished 
by Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, and Bologna. Nor was the assembly 
confined to the common folk. The bishops of these flourishing cities, the 
haughty Marquis of Este, the fierce lord of Romano, and the Patriarch of 
Aquileia, obeyed the invitation of the friar. There, on the banks of the 
Adige, and within sight of the Alps, John of Vicenza ascended a pulpit 
that had been prepared for him, and preached a sermon on the text, 
‘* Pacem meam do vobis, pacem relinquo vobis.”” The horrors of war, and the 
Christian duty of reconciliation, formed the subject of his sermon, at the 
end of which he constrained the Lombards to ratify a solemn league of 
amity, vowing to eternal perdition all who should venture to break the 
same, and imprecating curses on their crops, their vines, their cattle, and 
everything they had. Furthermore, he induced the Marquis of Este to 
take in marriage a daughter of Alberico da Romano. Up to this moment 
John of Vicenza had made a noble use of the strange power which he 
possessed. But his success seems to have turned his head. Instead of 
confining himself to the work of pacification so well begur, he now de- 
manded to be made lord of Vicenza, with the titles of Duke and Count, 
and to receive the supreme authority in Verona. The people, believing 
him to be a saint, readily acceded to his wishes; but one of the first 
things he did, after altering the statutes of these burghs, was to burn sixty 
citizens of Verona, whom he had himself condemned as heretics. The 
Paduans revolted against his tyranny. Obliged to have recourse to arms, 
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he was beaten and put in prison; and when he was released, at the inter- 
cession of the Pope, he found his wonderful prestige annihilated.* 

The position of Fra Jacopo del Bussolaro in Pavia differed from that 
of Fra Giovanni da Vicenza in Verona. Yet the commencement of his 
political authority was very nearly the same. The son of a poor box- 
maker of Pavia, he early took the habit of the Augustines, and acquired a 
reputation for sanctity by leading the austere life ofa hermit. It happened 
in the year 1856 that he was commissioned by the superiors of his order 
to preach the Lenten sermons to the people of Pavia. ‘“ Then,” to quote 
Matteo Villani, ‘it pleased God that this monk should make his sermons 
so agreeable to every species of people, that the fame of them and the 
devotion they inspired increased marvellously. And he, seeing the con- 
course of the people, and the faith they bare him, began to denounce vice, 
and specially usury, revenge, and ill-behaviour of women ; and thereupon 
he began to speak against the disorderly lordship of the tyrants: and ina 
short time he brought the women to modest manners, and the men to 
renunciation of usury and feuds.” The only citizens of Pavia who 
resisted his eloquence were the Beccaria family, who at that time ruled 
Pavia like despots. His most animated denunciations were directed 
against their extortions and excesses. Therefore they sought to slay him. 
But the people gave him a body-guard, and at last he wrought so power- 
fully with the burghers that they expelled the house of Beccaria and 
established a republican government. At this time the Visconti were 
laying siege to Pavia: the passes of the Ticino and the Po were occupied 
by Milanese troops, and the city was reduced to a state of blockade. Fra 
Jacopo assembled the able-bodied burghers, animated them by his 
eloquence, and led them to the attack of their besiegers. They broke 
through the lines of the beleaguering camp, and re-established the freedom 
of Pavia. What remained, however, of the Beccaria party passed over to 
the enemy, and threw the whole weight of their influence into the scale of 
the Visconti :-so that at the end of a three years’ manful conflict, Pavia 
was delivered to Galeazzo Visconti in 13859. Fra Jacopo made the best 
terms that he could for the city, and took no pains to secure his own 
safety. He was consigned by the conquerors to the superiors of his 
order, and died in the dungeons of a convent at Vercelli. In his case, 
the sanctity of an austere life, and the eloquence of an authoritative 
preacher of repentance, had been strictly subordinated to political aims in 
the interests of republican liberty. Fra Jacopo deserves to rank with 
Savonarola: like Savonarola, he fell a victim to the selfish and immoral 
oppressors of his country. As in the case of Savonarola, we can trace the 
connection which subsisted in Italy between a high standard of morality 
and patriotic heroism.+ 




















































































* The most interesting accounts of Fra Giovanni da Vicenza are to be found in 
Maratori, vol. viii., in the Annals of Rolandini and Gerardus Manrisius. 

t The best authorities for the life and actions of Fra Jacopo are Matteo Villani, 
bks. 8 and 9, and Peter Azarius, in his Chronicle (Grevius, vol. ix.). 
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San Bernardino da Massa heads a long list of preachers, who, without | 
taking a prominent part in contemporary politics, devoted all their 7 
energies to the moral regeneration of the people. His life, written by | 
Vespasiano da Bisticci, is one of the most valuable documents which we | 


possess for the religious history of Italy in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. His parents, who were people of good condition, sent him at an 


early age to study the Canon law at Siena. They designed him for q 


a lucrative and important office in the Church. But, while yet a youth, 
he was seized with a profound conviction of the degradation of his coun- 
trymen. The sense of sin so weighed upon him that he sold all his 


substance, entered the order of St. Francis, and began to preach against | 
the vices which were flagrant in the great Italian cities. After travelling | 
through the length and breadth of the peninsula, and winning all men by | 


the magic of his eloquence, he came to Florence. ‘There,’ says 
Vespasiano, ‘ the Florentines being by nature very well disposed indeed to 


truth, he so dealt that he changed the whole State and gave it, one may “| 
say, a second birth. And in order to abolish the false hair which the | 
women wore, and games of chance, and other vanities, he caused a sort of q 
large stall to be raised in the Piazza di Santa Croce, and bade every one ~ 


who possessed any of these vanities to place them there; and so they 
did; and he set fire thereto and burned the whole.’’ San Bernardino 
preached unremittingly for forty-two years in every quarter of Italy, and 
died at last worn out with fatigue and sickness: ‘‘ of many enmities and 
deaths of men he wrought peace and removed deadly hatreds; and num- 


berless princes, who harboured feuds to the death, he reconciled, and j 
restored tranquillity to many cities and peoples.” A vivid picture of the © 


method adopted by San Bernardino in his dealings with these cities is 
presented to us by Graziani, the chronicler of Perugia. ‘‘ On September 
28, 1425, a Sunday, there were, as far as we could reckon, upwards o 


3,000 persons in the Cathedral. His sermon was from the Sacred 


Scripture, reproving men of every vice and sin, and teaching Christian 
living. Then he began to rebuke the women for their paints and cos- 


metics, and false hair and such like wanton customs ; and in like manner | 
the men for their cards and dice-boards and masks and amulets and & 
charms: insomuch that within a fortnight the women sent all their false | 
hair and gewgaws to the Convent of St. Francis, and the men their dice, § 
cards, and such gear, to the amount of many loads. And on October 29 | 
Fra Bernardino collected all these devilish things on the piazza, where 7 
he erected a kind of wooden castle between the fountain and the Bishop's | 
Palace ; and in this he put all the said articles, and set fire to them; § 
and the fire was so great that none durst go near; and in the fire were § 
burned things of the greatest value, and so great was the haste of men | 
and women to escape that fire that many would have perished but for the § 
quick aid of the burghers.” Together with this onslaught upon vanities, | 
Fra Bernardino connected the preaching of peace and amity. It is J 
noticeable that while his sermon lasted and the great bell of San Lorenzo | 
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went on tolling, no man could be taken or imprisoned in the city of 
Perugia. * 

The same city was the scene of many similar displays. During the 
fifteenth century it remained in a state of the most miserable internal 
discord owing to the feuds of its noble families. Graziani gives an 
account of the preaching there of Fra Jacopo della Marta, in 1445. On 
this occasion a temporary truce was patched up between old enemies, a witch 
was burned for the edification of the burghers, the people were reproved 
for their extravagance in dress, and two peacemakers (pacieri) were 
appointed for each gate. On March 22, after undergoing this discipline, 
the whole of Perugia seemed to have repented of its sins; but the first 
entry for April 15, is the murder of one of the Ranieri family by another 
of the same house. So transitory were the effects of such revivals.t 
Another entry in Graziani’s Chronicle deserves to be noticed. He 
describes how, in 1448, Fra Roberto da Lecce (like San Bernardino and 
Fra Jacopo della Marca, a Franciscan of the Order of Observance) came 
to preach in January. He was only twenty-two years of age; but his 
fame was so great that he drew about 15,000 persons into the piazza to 
listen to him. The stone pulpit, we may say in passing, is still shown, 
from which these sermons were delivered. It is built into the wall of the 
Cathedral, and commands the whole square. Roberto da Lecce began by 
exhibiting a crucifix, which moved the audience to tears ; ‘‘ and the weep- 
ing and crying, Jesu misericordia! lasted about half an hour. Then he 
made four citizens be chosen for each gate as peacemakers.” What 
follows in Graziani is an account of a theatrical show, exhibited upon the 
steps of the Cathedral. On Good Friday the friar assembled all the 
citizens, and preached ; and when the moment came for the elevation of 
the crucifix, ‘‘ there issued from San Lorenzo Eliseo di Christoforo, a 
barber of the quarter of Sant Angelo, like a naked Christ with the cross on 
his shoulder, and the crown of thorns upon his head, and his flesh 
seemed to be bruised as when Christ was scourged.” The people were 
immensely moved by this sight. They groaned and cried out, ‘‘ Miseri- 
cordia!”’ and many monks were made upon the spot. At last, on April 
7, Fra Roberto took his leave of the Perugians, crying as he went, ‘‘ La 
pace sia con voi!’ { We have a glimpse of the same Fra Roberto da 
Lecce at Rome, in the year 1482. The feuds of the noble families della 
Croce and della Valle were then raging in the streets of Rome. On the 
night April 8 they fought a pitched battle in the neighbourhood of the 
Pantheon, the factions of Orsini and Colonna joining in the fray. Many 
of the combatants were left dead before the palaces of the Vallensi; the 
numbers of the wounded were variously estimated ; and all Rome seemed 
to be upon the verge of civil war. Roberto da Lecce, who was drawing 
large congregations, not only of the common folk, but also of the Roman 





* See Vespasiano, Vite di Uomini Tilustri, pp. 185-192. Graziani, Archivio 
Storico, vol. xvi. part i. pp. 313, 314. 
Tt See Graziani, pp. 565-568. ¢ Graziani, pp. 597-601. 
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prelates, to his sermons at Santa Maria sopra Minerva, interrupted his 
discourse upon the following Friday, and held before the people the image 
of their crucified Saviour, entreating them to make peace. As he pleaded 
with them, he wept ; and they too fell to weeping—fierce satellites of the 
rival factions and worldly prelates lifting up their voice in concert with 
the friar who had touched their hearts.* Another member of the Fran- 
ciscan Order of Observance should be mentioned after Fra Roberto. This 
was Fra Giovanni da Capistrano, of whose preaching at Brescia in 1451 
we have received a minute account. He brought with him a great repu- § 
tation for sanctity and eloquence, and for the miraculous cures which he | 
had wrought. The Rectors of the city, together with 300 of the most | 
distinguished burghers upon horseback, and a crowd of well-born ladies on § 
foot, went out to meet him on February 9. Arrangements were made for 
the entertainment of himself and 100 followers, at public cost. Next § 
morning, three hours before dawn, there were already assembled upwards | 


of 10,000 people on the piazza, waiting for the preacher. ‘ Think, } : 
therefore?’ says the Chronicle, ‘‘ how many there must have been in the 7@ 
daytime! and mark this, that they came less to hear his sermon than to | 


see him.” Ashe made his way through the throng, his frock was almost 7 
torn to pieces on his back, everybody struggling to get a fragment.t : 
It did not always need the interposition of a friar to arouse a strong 
religious panic in Italian cities. After an unusually fierce bout of discord ~ 
the burghers themselves would often attempt to give the sanction of solemn |” 
rites and vows before the altar to their temporary truces. Siena, which || 
was always more disturbed by civil strife than any of her neighbours, offered | 


a notable example of this custom in the year 1494. The factions of the § 


Monti de’ Nove and del Popolo had been raging; the city was full of feud and | 
suspicion, and all Italy was agitated by the French invasion. It seemed | 


good, therefore, to the heads of the chief parties that an oath of peace 


should be taken by the whole body of the burghers. Allegretti’s account | 
of the ceremony, which took place at dead of night in the beautiful Cathe- 7 
dral of Siena, is worthy to be translated. ‘* The conditions of the peace a 
were then read, which took up eight pages, together with an oath of the [7 
most horrible sort, full of maledictions, imprecations, excommunications, 4 
invocations of evil, renunciation of benefits temporal and spiritual, confis- 7 
cation of goods, vows, and so many other woes that to hear it was terror ; F 
et etiam that in articulo mortis no sacrament should accrue to the salvation, | 
but rather to the damnation of those who might break the said conditions ; | 
in so much that I, Allegretto di Nanni Allegretti, being present, believe | 
that never was made or heard a more awful and horrible oath. Then the © 
notaries of the Nove and the Popolo, on either side of the altar, wrote 7 
down the names of all the citizens, who swore upon the crucifix, for on | 
each side there was one, and every couple of the one and the other faction © 





* See ‘ Jacobus Volaterranus.’ Muratori, xxiii. pp. 126, 166, 167. 
t See ‘Istoria Bresciana.’ Muratori, xxi. 865. 
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kissed; and the bells clashed, and Te Deum laudamus was sung with the 
organs and the choir while the oath was being taken. All this happened 
between one and two hours of the night, with many torches lighted. 
Now may God will that this be peace indeed, and tranquillity for all 
citizens, whereof I doubt.” * The doubt of Allegretti was but too reason- 
able. Siena profited little by these dreadful oaths and terrifying fune- 
tions. Two years later on, the same chronicler tells how it was believed 
that blood had rained outside the Porta a Laterino, and that various visions 
of saints and spectres had appeared to holy persons, proclaiming changes 
in the state, and commanding a public demonstration of repentance. 
Each parish organized a procession, and all in turn marched, some by 
day and some by night, singing Litanies, and beating and scourging them- 
selves, to the Cathedral, where they dedicated candles; and ‘‘one ran- 
somed prisoners, for an offering, and another dowered a girl in marriage.” 
In Bologna in 1457 a similar revival took place on the occasion of an out- 
break of the plague. ‘‘Flagellants went round the city, and when they came 
to a cross, they all cried with a loud voice: ‘ Misericordia ! misericordia ]’ 
For eight days there was a strict fast; the butchers shut their shops.” 
Ferrara exhibited a like devotion in 1496, on even a larger scale. About 
this time the entire Italian nation was panic-stricken by the passage of 
Charles VIII., and by the changes in states and kingdoms which Savonarola 
had predicted. The Ferrarese, to quote the language of their chronicler, 
expected that ‘‘ in this year, throughout Italy, would be the greatest famine, 
war, and want that had ever been since the world began.” Therefore they 
fasted, and ‘‘the Duke of Ferrara fasted together with the whole of his 
court.” At the same time a proclamation was made against swearing, 
games of hazard, and unlawful trades ; and it was enacted that the Jews 
should resume their obnoxious yellow gaberdine with the O upon their 
breasts. In 1500 these edicts were repeated. The condition of Italy had 
grown worse and worse ; it was necessary to besiege the saints with still 
more energetic demonstrations. Therefore ‘‘the Duke Ercole da Este, for 
good reasons to him known, and because it is always well to be on good 
terms with God, ordained that processions should be made every third day 
in Ferrara, with the whole clergy, and about 4,000 children or more from 
twelve years of age upwards, dressed in white, and each holding a banner 
with a painted Jesus. His lordship, and his sons and brothers, followed 
this procession, namely, the Duke on horseback, because he could not 
then walk, and all the rest on foot, behind the Bishop.” A certain 
amount of irony transpires in this quotation, which would make one 
fancy that the chronicler suspected the Duke of ulterior, and perhaps 
political motives.t It sometimes happened that the contagion of such 
devotion spread from city to city; on one occasion, in 1899, it travelled 
from Piedmont through the whole of Italy. The epidemic of flagellants, 





* See Maratori, vol. xxiii. p, 839. 
¢ ‘Diario Ferrarese.’ Muratori, xxiv, pp. 17-386. 
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of which Giovanni Villani speaks in 1310 (lib. viii. cap. 121), began also 
in Piedmont, and spread along the Genoese Riviera. The Florentine 
authorities refused entrance to these fanatics into their territory. In 1834 
Villani mentions another outburst of the same devotion (lib. xi. cap. 28), 
which was excited by the preaching of Fra Venturino da Bergamo. The 
penitents on this occasion wore for badge a dove with the olive branch. 
They stayed fifteen days in Florence, scourging themselves before the altars 
of the Dominican churches, and feasting, five hundred at a time, in the 
Piazza di 8. M. Novella. Corio, inthe Storia di Milano (p. 281), gives an 
interesting account of these “‘ white penitents,” as they were called in the 
year 1899. “Multitudes of men, women, girls, boys, small and great, towns- 
people and countryfolk, nobles and burghers, laity and clergy, with bare feet 
and dressed in white sheets from head to foot,” visited the towns and villages 
of every district in succession. ‘‘ On their journey, when they came to 
a cross-road or to crosses, they threw themselves on the ground, crying 
‘ Misericordia’ three times; then they recited the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ave Mary. On their entrance into a city, they walked singing Stabat 
Mater dolorosa and other litanies and prayers. The population of the 
places to which they came were divided ; for some went forth and told 
those who stayed that they should assume the same habit, so that at one 
time there were as many as 10,000, and at another as many as 15,000 
of them.” After admitting that the fruit of this devotion was in many 
cases penitence, and amity, and almsgiving, Corio goes on to observe: 
‘‘ However, men returned to a worse life than ever after it was over.”’ It 
is noticeable that Italy was devastated in 1400 by a horrible plague ; and 
it is impossible not to believe that the crowding of so many penitents 
together on the highways and in the cities led to this result. 

During the anarchy of Italy between 1494 (the date of the invasion 
of Charles VIII.) and 1527 (the date of the sack of Rome) the voice of 
preaching friars and hermits was often raised, and the effect was always 
to drive the people to a frenzy of revivalistic piety. Milan was the centre 
of the military operations of the French, the Swiss, the Spaniards, and 
the Germans. No city suffered more cruelly, and in none were fanatical 
prophets received with greater superstition. In 1516 there appeared in 
Milan “a layman, large of stature, gaunt, and beyond measure wild, 
without shoes, without shirt, bareheaded, with bristly hair and beard, and 
so thin that he seemed another Julian the hermit.’’ He lived on water 
and millet-seed, slept on the bare earth, refused alms of all sorts, and 
preached with wonderful authority. In spite of the opposition of the 
Archbishop and Chapter, he chose the Duomo for his theatre ; and there 
he denounced the vices of the priests and monks to vast congregations of 
eager listeners. In a word, he engaged in open warfare with the clergy 
on their own ground. But they of course proved too strong for him, and 
he was driven out of the city. He was a native of Siena, aged 30.* We 





* See “ Prato” and “ Burigozzo,” Arch, Stor. vol. iii. pp. 357, 431. 
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may compare with this picturesque apparition of Jeronimo in Milan what 
Varchi says about the prophets who haunted Rome like birds of evil omen 
in the first years of the pontificate of Clement VII. ‘ Not only friars from 
the pulpit, but hermits on the piazza, went about preaching and predicting 
the ruin of Italy and the end of the world with wild cries and threats.” * 
In 1523 Milan beheld the spectacle of a parody of the old preachers. 
There appeared a certain Frate di San Marco, whom the people held for 
a saint, and who ‘‘ encouraged the Milanese against the French, saying it 
was a merit with Jesus Christ to slay those Frenchmen, and that they were 
pigs.” He seems to have been a feeble and ignorant fellow, whose head 
had been turned by the examples of Bussolaro and Savonarola.t Again, 
in 1529, we find a certain monk, Tommaso, of the order of St. Dominic, 
stirring up a great commotion of piety in Milan. The city had been 
brought to the very lowest state of misery by the Spanish occupation ; 
and, strange to say, this friar was himself a Spaniard. In order to 
propitiate offended deities, he organised a procession on a great scale. 
700 women, 500 men, and 2,500 children, assembled in the Cathedral. 
The children were dressed in white, the men and women in sackcloth, and 
all were barefooted. They promenaded the streets of Milan, incessantly 
shouting Misericordia / and besieged the Duomo with the same dismal 
ery, the Bishop and the Municipal authorities of Milan taking part in the 
devotion. These gusts of penitential piety were matters of real national 
importance. Writers imbued with the classic spirit of the Renaissance 
thought them worthy of a place in their philosophical histories. Thus 
we find Pitti, in the Storia Florentina (Arch. Stor. vol. i. p. 112), describing 
what happened at Florence in 1514:—‘‘ There appeared in Santa Croce 
a frate Francesco da Montepulciano, very young, who rebuked vice with 
severity, and affirmed that God had willed to scourge Italy, especially 
Florence and Rome, in sermons so terrible that the audience kept crying 
with floods of tears, Misericordia! The whole people was struck dumb 
with horror, for those who could not hear the friar by reason of the crowd, 
listened with no less fear to the reports of others. At last he preached a 
sermon so awful that the congregation stood like men who had lost their 
senses; for he promised to reveal upon the third day how and from what 
source he had received this prophecy. However, when he left the pulpit, 
worn out and exhausted, he was seized with an illness of the lungs, 
which soon put an end to his life.” Pitti goes on to relate the frenzy 
of revivalism excited by this monk’s preaching, which had roused all the 
old memories of Savonarola in Florence. It became necessary for the 
Bishop to put down the devotion by special edicts, while the Medici 
endeavoured to distract the minds of the people by tournaments and 
public shows. . 





* Storia Florentina, vol. i. p. 87. 
¢ Arch. Stor. vol. iii. p. 443. 
t Burigozzo, pp. 485-489. 
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Enough has now been quoted from various original sources to illus- 
trate the feverish recurrences of superstitious panics in Italy during the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The biography of Savonarola has been 
purposely omitted. It will, however, be observed, from what has been 
said about John of Vicenza, Jacopo del Bussolaro, San Bernardino, 
Roberto da Lecce, Giovanni della Marca, and Fra Capistrano, that Savona- 
rola was by no means ap extraordinary phenomenon in Italian history. 
Combining the methods and the aims of all these men, and remaining 
within the sphere of their conceptions, he impressed a réle, which had 
been often played in the chief Italian towns, with the stamp of his peculiar 
genius. It was a source of weakness to him in his combat with Alexander 
VI., that he could not rise above the monastic ideal of the prophet, which 
prevailed in Italy, or grasp one of those regenerative conceptions which 
formed the motive force of the Reformation. The inherent defects of all 
Italian revivals, spasmodic in their paroxysms, vehement while they 
lasted, but transient in their effects, are exhibited upon a tragic scale by 
Savonarola. What strikes us, after studying the records of these move- 
ments in Italy, is chiefly their want of true mental energy. The mo- 
mentary effect produced in great cities like Florence, Milan, Verona, 
Pavia, Bologna, and Perugia, is quite out of proportion to the slight 


intellectual power exerted by the prophet in each case. He has nothing - 


really new or life-giving to communicate. He preaches indeed the duty | 
of repentance and charity, institutes a reform of glaring moral abuses, 
and works as forcibly as he can upon the imagination of his audience. 
But he sets no current of fresh thought in motion. Therefore, when his 
personal influence was once forgotten, he left no mark upon the nation he 
so deeply agitated. We can only wonder that, in many cases, he ob- 
tained so complete an ascendancy in the political world. All this is as 
true of Savonarola as it is of San Bernardino. It is this which removes 
him so immeasurably from Huss, from Wesley, and from Luther. 
Fae. i» 
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Mr. Lotwell’s Poems. 
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Many years ago, being in profound ignorance of all things American, we 
happened to stumble upon a copy of the Biglow Papers, then fresh from 
the press. The allusions to contemporary political details were as obscure 
to us as an Egyptian hieroglyphic. We should have been hopelessly 
floored by the questions which will probably be set in some examination 
paper of the future. What was that ‘darned proviso matter” about 
which a distinguished candidate ‘“never had a grain of doubt?” Who 
was ‘‘ Davis of Miss. ?’’ and why was he likely to place the perfection of 
bliss in ‘‘skinning that same old coon?’’ What was the plan which 
“chipped the shell at Buffalo of setting up old Van?” Upon these and 
numberless other difficulties, some of which, it may be added, still remain 
buried for us in the profoundest night, we could only look in the spirit 
which causes a youthful candidate to twist his hair into knots, and vaguely 
interrogate universal space in hopes of an answer. But dark as the allu- 
sions might be, there was a spirit and humour in Mr. Biglow’s utterances 
which shone through all superficial perplexities. Whatever might be the 
cause of his excitement, there could be no doubt of the amazing shrewd- 
ness of his homely satire. John P. Robinson, in particular, became a 
cherished favourite, and his immortal saying about the ignorance of certain 
persons ‘‘down in Judee’’ was a household word thenceforward. In 
short, we enjoyed the rare pleasure of the revelation of a new intellectual 
type, and one of no common vigour and originality. ‘‘ Through coarse 
Thersites’ cloak,” says the pseudo Carlyle, the best parody of the original 
we ever encountered, whose critique is prefixed to the collected poems, 
‘* we have revelation of the heart, world- glowing, world-clasping, that is in 
him. Bravely he grapples with the life problem as it presents itself to 
him, uncombed, shaggy, careless of the ‘nicer proprieties,’ inexpert of 
‘elegant diction,’ yet with voice audible enough to whoso hath ears, up 
there on the gravelly side hills, or down on the splashy Indiarubber-like 
marshes of native Jaalam.” And truly, though the phrase be intentionally 
grotesque, it is but a quaint exaggeration of the truth. It was impossible 
even for readers scandalously ignorant of the real meaning of the great 
warfare in which he was an effective combatant, not to recognise the 
genuine literary force concealed under this eccentric mask. Later 
familiarity, enlightened by the course of that warfare, has only increased 
our affection for the Biglow Papers. Indeed, we find ‘it difficult to think 
of any exact parallel for their characteristic merits. The now half-forgotten 
“‘Rolliad ” and the poetry of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin” are to some extent of 
& similar character. The ‘“ Rolliad” is full of satire, brilliant enough, as 
VOL, xxx1.—no. 181, 4. 
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one might have thought, to escape the common doom of most merely per- 
sonal invective. The ‘‘ Anti-Jacobin”’ is perhaps wittier, as to English- 
men it is still more intelligible, than the Biglow Papers. The ode of the 
‘‘ Needy Knife-grinder,” for example, has a fine quality of wit, which has 
given it a permanent place in popular memory, and it will probably be 
preferred by literary critics even to the utterances of Mr. John P. 
Robinson. But there is a characteristic difference between the two, which 
tells on the opposite side. The ‘ Knife-grinder” is substantially an 
expression of the contempt with which the have-alls regard both the 
lack-alls and the wicked demagogues who would trade upon their discon- 
tent. Translated into prose, it would run somewhat to this effect: ‘I, 
the poet, have a large share of the loaves and fishes, and you, who grind 
my knives, have only enough to keep body and soul together. If anybody 
should try to persuade you that this arrangement is not part of the ever- 
lasting order of things, he is a wretched humbug, who really wants, by 
trading upon your discontent, to get a larger share of the said loaves and 
fishes for himself.” Now this may be, and, with certain limitations, it 
probably is, most excellent common sense, but it can scarcely be called a 
generous or elevated sentiment. The fishwife preaching to the eels to lie 
still whilst she is skinning them is always more or less in a false position ; 
and, consequently, such poetry as that of the ‘‘ Anti-Jacobin”’ is doomed 


to remain in the regions of satire, and can hardly rise into true poetry. . | 


Contempt for human misery, and even for humbug which trades upon 
misery, is not the raw material of which one can make an ode or a 
war-song. Hosea Biglow, on the other hand, has a most deep and genuine 
sentiment running through all his quaint and even riotous humour. His 
politics may strike some readers as fanatical, and his views of war as 
formed too much upon the Quaker model. But every line he writes 
contains a protest against hypocrisy, time-serving, and tyranny in the 
name of the noblest of human feelings. Justice to the poor and down- 
trodden awakes his enthusiasm ; and the demagogues whom he attacks are 
those who flatter the tyrant, not those who appeal, however erroneously, 
to his victims. Poetry is not necessarily the better because its moral 
is sounder; and some of the dullest of all human beings have been 
martyrs to the best of causes. But the combination of deep and generous 
sympathy with a keen perception of the ludicrous is the substratum of 
the finest kind of humour; and it is that which enables Biglow to pass 
without any sense of discord from pure satire into strains of genuine 
poetry. The first of his poems, composed after the parental Ezekiel had 
retired to bed, caused him, as we may remember, to stamp about his 
room, ‘‘ a thrashin’ round Jike a short-tailed bull in fly-time.” And the 
attack on the “ ’cruitin’ sargeant ” passes naturally into a burst of strong 
patriotic feeling. 
Wal, go ’long to help ’em stealin’ 
Bigger pens to cram with slaves, 
. Help the men that’s ollers dealin’ 
Insults on your fathers’ graves ; 
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Help the strong to grind the feeble, 
Help the many agin’ the few, 

Help the men that call your people 
Whitewashed slaves an’ peddling crew ! 


If all humour means a subtle blending of serious with the comic, 
the poetical humour is that in which the groundwork is not mere 
shrewd sense but ennobling passion. And it is the special merit of 
the Biglow Papers that even in the purely ludicrous parts—in the 
adventures, for example, of Birdofredum Sawin—we feel that the laugher 
is no mere cynic; under his rough outside and his Quaker garb there 
bursts a touch of the true Tyrteus or Korner fire. This distinguishes 
the Biglow Papers from the more recent exhibitions of what is called 
Yankee humour. The man must be straitlaced beyond all reasonable 
limits who would refuse to laugh at some of the “ goaks” of Artemus 
Ward or even of Mark Twain. But we laugh and have done with it. 
The fun of such writers is rapidly becoming a mere trick, and, to 
say the truth, a very offensive trick. The essence of that mechanical 
product which now calls itself Yankee humour is a simple cynicism which 
holds that there is something essentially funny in brutality or irreverence. 
A man fancies that he is a delicate humourist because he has learnt the 
art of talking of murders as comic incidents and mixing sacred feelings 
with vulgarising associations. The mind which finds permanent pleasure 
in travesties of all that has stirred the imaginations of mankind, in poking 
fun at antiquity and sticking a cigar in the mouth of a Greek statue, is 
surely not in an enviable condition. Some wiseacres, it appears, found 
fault with the Biglow Papers upon this score ; and complained of such 


phrases as 
If you take a sword and dror it 


And go stick a feller thru, 
Guv’ment ain’t to answer for it, 
God ’ll send the bill to you. 

Mr. Lowell condescended to answer such criticisms in the introduction 
to the later series of Biglow Papers. We should have been sorry for the 
unnecessary apology were his motive not tolerably transparent. Mr. 
Lowell, in fact, as we shall presently see, is an enthusiastic lover of old 
literature, and he could not resist the temptation of quoting parallel 
passages from St. Bernard, Latimer, and Dryden. The last is the closest 
approach to Biglow’s phrase : 

And beg of Heaven to charge the bill on me! 


says a character in “Don Sebastian.’’ But we should be sorry that Mr. 
Lowell should rely in such a matter upon the authority of Dryden. The 
case is simple enough, being, in fact, one of those in which, for a wonder, 
the proverb about extremes meeting is tolerably true. The intermixture 
of the divine with familiar circumstances may imply either a habitual 
tendency to regard all common events as in some sense sacred, or to regard 
all sacred things as common and therefore fair game for the jester. The 
. 4—9 
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two sentiments, though verbally approximating, are at the opposite poles 
of thought. And the difference between Biglow’s familiar use of sacred 
allusions and the profanity of many later American facetia is the difference 
between a genuine old Scotch peasant of the Davie Deans type, who 
believes that God is about his bed and about his path, and the rowdy at 
a New York drinking bar, who breaks the third commandment twice in 
every sentence. 

This, indeed, is the essence of Mr. Biglow and his little circle. Mr. 
Lowell wrote, as he tells us, in a mother-tongue, and was reviving ‘‘ the 
talk of Sam and Job over their jug of blackstrap under the shadow of the 
ash-tree, which still dapples the grass whence they have been gone so 
long.” Sam and Job were close relations of John Brown, whose soul went 
marching on to such startling effect through four years of deadly civil war. 
Mr. Lowell did not take up the language of malice aforethought with 
a view to literary effect, but his thoughts when heated to a certain degree 
of fervour ran spontaneously into that mould. He loves the dialect as a 
patriot, not as a professor with a theory about the advantages of the 
‘* Anglo-Saxon element” in the language. If he wished to burn anybody, 
it would be the first newspaper correspondent who instead of saying that 
a man was hanged reported that he was launched into eternity. Such a 
villain is poisoning the wells of pure vernacular and deserves no quarter. 
Hosea Biglow and the excellent Mr. Wilbur are incarnations of the higher 
elements of the true New England character—those which are embodied in 
a deep respect for human rights and a belief in a Providential government 
of the world, passing into fanaticism and obscured by a grotesque shell -of 
uncouth phraseology, and at times, it may be, justifying the aversion or 
the fear, but never the contempt, of its adversaries. 

That blood is best which hath most iron in’t, 


says Mr. Lowell elsewhere, and of that material, at any rate, there was no 
lack in the descendants of Cromwell's Ironsides. The difficulty, however, 
of elevating a vernacular dialect, however pithy and rich in compressed 
imagination, into a literary expression, is enormously great, if we may judge 
from the number of successful attempts. The terse, masculine style, of 
which Swift is the greatest master, and in which English literature is 
incomparably rich, has generally been written by men of considerable 
cultivation. The uneducated man, whose talk delights you in a village 
inn, or at the side of a fishing stream, generally thinks it necessary to 
cramp his sturdy fist in kid gloves before he takes a pen in hand. Here 
and there a Burns may be found who dares to keep mainly to his own 
language, though he blunders terribly when he aims at being literary ; or 
a Cobbett, who can be simple and masculine, till he strains his voice in 
spouting on platforms. But, as a rule, the good old pithy phrase disappears 
along with some other good things, as civilisation advances. As the 
noble savage becomes a drunken vagrant, and the native art of half- 
civilised countries is ousted by imitations of Manchester goods, so the 
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vernacular is superseded by the vulgar; for a genuine patois we have a 
barbarous slang, and the penny-a-liner is the chosen interpreter of popular 


feeling. 
An’ yet I love th’ unhighschooled way, 
Oh! farmers, yet when I was younger ; 
Their talk was meatier, an’ ould stay 
When bookfroth seems to whet your hunger ; 
For puttin’ in a downright lick 
*Twixt humbug’s eyes, there’s few can match it, 
An’ then it helves my thoughts ez slick 
Ez stret-grained hickory does a hatchet. 
But alas! it is gone, and we may be thankful that before the true old 
country phrase of New England had been quite shut out by the intrusion 
of the Brummagem slang of modern cities, a writer appeared to whom it 
was a native dialect, and who had yet the fine taste to feel its power, and 
took the opportunity to turn it to the best account. 

A man can hardly hope to repeat such a success as that of the Biglow 
Papers. They are vigorous jets of song, evolved by an excitement power- 
ful enough to fuse together many heterogeneous elements. Strong sense, 
grotesque humour, hatred for humbug, patriotic fervour, and scorn of 
tyranny predominate alternately. It is only when an electric flash of 
emotion is passing through a nation that such singular products of spi- 
ritual chemistry are produced. Even if a similar combination of external 
conditions recurs, the poet has probably changed. His mind has grown 
more rigid; his intellect is more separate from his emotions ; his humour 
has perhaps mastered his imagination ; and the inevitable self-conscious- 
ness may deprive a second attempt of the essential spontaneity. And 
therefore perhaps it is that many of the best patriotic songs—as, for 
example, the ‘‘ Marseillaise,’’ or the ‘‘ Burial of Sir John Moore”—have 
been written by men who have done nothing else. In the first series of 
Biglow Papers, however, there was at least one plain indication of powers 
applicable to poetry of a different order. The little fragment, called the 
“* Courtin’,”’ which, as Mr. Lowell informs us, was struck off to fill up a 
blank page, is simply perfect in its kind. We need only quote the first 
verses to refresh our readers’ memory. 

Zekle crep’ up, quite unbeknown, 
And peeped in thru the winder, 
And there sat Huldy all alone, 
ith no one nigh to hinder. 
Agin’ the chimbly crooknecks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen’s arm that grand’t’her Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 
The wannut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her! 
An’ leetle fires danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser ; 
The very room, coz she waz in, 
Looked warm from floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin’ 
Ez th’ apples she wuz peelin’. 
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We need not continue, and still less quote the head and tail which Mr. 
Lowell added to his poem in the later series. ‘‘ Most likely,” he says, 
‘‘ T have spoiled it.” We do not say that he has; but, it may be from 
old association, we are at least glad that both forms are preserved, so that 
readers may choose that which they prefer. In the old shape, and pos- 
sibly in the new, it is a charming example of a very rare form of excel- 
lence. It is as dainty as an English song of the seventeenth century ; 
and the Yankee dialect gives it the true rustic flavour, in place of the old 
spice of pastoral affectation. The most obvious comparison in modern 
times is to some of Mr. Barnes’s Dorsetshire poems ; but we confess to 
preferring the rather stronger flavour of the American humour. Unluckily, 
these few verses remain almost unique ; though Mr. Lowell has approached 
the same tone of sentiment in some of the later Biylow Papers; and we can 
fully sympathise with Clough’s desire for some more Yankee pastorals. 

Before the Biglow Papers, Mr. Lowell had already published some 
serious poetry. He showed a different kind of power in another con- 
temporary performance. In the ‘ Fable for Critics” he strung together, on 
a very slight thread, and in a hand-gallop of loose verses, which show a 
faculty for queer rhymes, resembling that of Barham, a series of criticisms 
upon contemporary American poets. We may say, as the poet or the 
critic pretty frankly avows, that the number of native poets destined to 
enduring reputation at that period was not excessive. But the poem—we 
should rather call it the rhymed critique—was a proof that Mr. Lowell 
possessed in a’high degree a rather dangerous faculty. He is an incisive 
critic ; but, in the saying which Mr. Disraeli did not originate, a critic is a 
poet who has failed, The statement may be taken to mean that indul- 
gence in criticism is a dangerous habit for a poet. When a man begins 
to talk about the principles of art, it is generally a proof that the spon- 
taneous impulse is failing in him. We can hardly fancy Mr. Hosea 
Biglow in an editorial chair. The essence of his poetry is that he trusts 
to his impulses, and cares nothing for the polished gentlemen who calmly 
analyse the sources of his power, and are always tempted to prune away 
the eccentric growths of his queer idiosyncrasy. Mr. Lowell, it is true, 
has the merit as a critic of fully appreciating, or rather of heartily loving, 
whatever is racy of the soil. He enjoys good homely language all the 
more if it breaks Priscian’s head ; and is, if anything, too contemptuous 
towards the pedantry of xsthetical philosophy. His favourite maxim is, 
be simple ; that is, be yourself. Mr. Wilbur informed Hosea Biglow that 
the ‘‘ sweetest smell on airth” was fresh air. ‘ Thet’s wut J call natu’ 
in writin’, and it bathes my lungs and washes ’em sweet whenever I get 
a whiff on’t.” Now fresh air is not generally to be found in a.lecture- 
room, and Mr. Lowell cannot help being more or less a professor of 
Yankeeisms. And, moreover, it is so delicate a material that it seems 
instinctively to elude any one who deliberately seeks for it. What is more 
hopeless than to say I will be perfectly unconscious? Mr. Lowell re- 
lishes the true Yankee twang so keenly that he recognises it even when 
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it comes from his own lips. A writer of less vigorous sense would have 
yielded to temptation, and tried to imitate his own fresh work by stale 
reproduction. Mr. Lowell resisted temptation until the war made it over- 
powering ; butit was at the price of leaving the vein which he had opened 
entirely unworked. Possibly the Celtic invasion which has gone near to 
swamping the old New England population has made the pastoral muse of 
the country rather shy. The place of Job and Sam under the ash-tree 
has been taken by Pat, and Pat in his new home is rather a spouting than 
a singing animal. 

But Mr. Lowell is too genuine a humourist not to express his charac- 
ter in more methods than one. The prose essays which have been collected 
in two volumes bear in their way the stamp of his authorship as plainly as 
any of his poetic utterances. They show that the University of Harvard 
has one of the most accomplished of living English scholars for professor 
of modern literature. Our ancient poets, and indeed those of France and 
Italy, have evidently been to him the objects not of a mere cursory study, 
but of a lover-like devotion. He enjoys our old dramatists as sincerely 
as Charles Lamb, though with a less extravagant devotion; and has 
studied the minutize of language us accurately as the most persistent 
of Dryasdusts without becoming a pedant. In truth, if we may say so, 
he reminds us occasionally of some appreciative remarks of his own about 
White of Selborne. That excellent clergyman rode a hobby with admir- 
able persistency. To him, as Mr. Lowell says, the fall of an empire was 
of less importance than ‘the natural term of a hog’s life;”’ and whilst 
public-spirited people were troubling themselves about the surrender of 
Burgoyne, Mr. White was rejoicing over the discovery that the odd tum- 
bling of rooks in the air may be explained by their turning over to scratch 
themselves with one claw. Mr. Lowell shares White’s tastes in a great 
degree ; though we do not imagine that the most critical event in the life 
even of a bobolink would have diverted Mr. Lowell’s attention from the 
Trent affair or the attack on Fort Sumter. A humorous tinge is given to 
his natural history by his patriotic sentiment. He is jealous of the honour 
of the native American fauna. He is righteously indignant with the 
Versifiers who betrayed their want of originality by calmly annexing the 
whole vocabulary of English descriptive poetry, and summarily naturalised 
larks, nightingales, primroses, and other conventional imagery in defiance 
of physical geography, and with shameful disregard of the legitimate claims 
of bobolinks and mocking birds. ‘It strikes the beholders,” Mr. Lowell 
says to his countrymen, 


You've a mental and physical stoop in your shoulders. 

* * x * % * x 
Though you brag of the New World you don’t half believe in it, 
And as much of the Old as is possible weave in it. 


And secondhand allusions to the rural scenery of England are parts ot 
the livery still worn by American writers. Your true Hosea Biglow 
doesn’t steal from the classics when he wants to describe his own farm- 
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yard ; and we are certain that there is not a line in Mr. Lowell’s descrip- 
tions which has not the merit of being founded on direct observation. 
The bobolink, we suspect, is in his mind symbolic of the true old New 
England spirit; a lark is a mere conventionality in America ; the eagle 
has teen spoilt by blatant stump oratory. As Franklin proposed the 
turkey for the national emblem as a good, peaceful, Quaker-like bird, 
Mr. Lowell would take a bobolink ; ‘a poor thing” possibly, but his own. 
His heart warms in presence of the humblest products of the native 
soil. We will not deny that in some instances this patriotic fervour is a 
little too prominent. Mr. Lowell has got rid ef the stoop in his shoulders 
by taking an attitude rather too consciously erect. The thoughtful poem 
called the ‘‘ Cathedral,” for example, is to our minds disfigured by the 
discordant insertion of a rather commonplace caricature of the British 
tourist. But at worst his patriotism is not the ignorant bluster of vicarious 
self-conceit which usurps the name in all countries, but a love of his 
own people and home, deep enough to afford a smile at its own exag- 
geration. His Biglowism, if we may coin such a phrase without offence, 
tinges his strongest feelings with humour and quenches any gush of 
sentimentalism. When a man thus caresses a pet prejudice, if prejudice 
be not too hard a word, we seem to be admitted into his intimacy. Nobody 
is a hypocrite in his choice of a hobby. Whenever he mounts it, the con- 
ventional ice of literary decorum is for the time broken, and we recognise 
the real man behind the judicious critic who substitutes a personal ‘‘I” 
for the bland editorial ‘‘ we.” And, therefore, though with some fear and 
trembling, we admit that, in reading Mr. Lowell’s books, we always fancy 
ourselves seated side by side with the author ‘under the willows” or 
‘* amongst his books”’—to appropriate the characteristic titles of two of 
his volumes. In such a dream we fancy that by some dexterous manage- 
ment we have surmounted that spirit of armed neutrality towards all 
persons not boasting of Yankee blood which breathes in the article on a 
“‘ certain condescension in foreigners.” We should apologise, indeed, for 
the purely imaginary liberty which we are taking. Doubtless, if we may 
judge from that manifesto, the task of disarming Mr. Lowell’s superficial 
suspicions would not be altogether an easy one. A thoughtless person 
would show his want of appreciation by patronising America, and con- 
descending to recognise in it some modifying mixture of the true English 
blood and a claim to some share in the glory of Shakspeare and Chaucer. 
Not such would be our scheme. We should introduce ourselves to Mr. 
Lowell as penetrated to the core by true British John Bull sentiment. 
We would bring prominently forward any vestiges of the good old prejudices 
with which we might happen to be provided. We would swear that one 
Englishman was as good as three Frenchmen, hint that Washington was 
a rebel, and, if possible, flavour our language with some provincial 
archaism. If, by good fortune, we happened to stumble upon one of those 
phrases which still survived in corners of English counties and crossed the 
Atlantic with the Pilgrim Fathers, to come again to the surface as an 
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Americanism, we feel certain that his heart would open to us at once. 
No thin varnish of cosmopolitan sentiment would impress him so forcibly 
as a good vigorous prejudice cognate though hostile to his own patriotism. 
A stubborn preference of the British blackbird might make us worthy in 
Mr. Lowell’s estimation of an introduction to a bobolink or a catbird. 
Hosea Biglows are a breed sturdy enough to like those best who can hold 
their own in a bargain, in a rustic repartee, or in a fine healthy dogmatic 
strength of antagonistic prejudices. We'cannot say whether this cunning 
diplomacy would succeed in real life. Luckily, when a man puts himself 
into his books, he cannot keep his unknown friends at a distance. We 
can drink tea with Johnson, or luxuriate in sucking-pig with Charles 
Lamb, without the awkward ceremonies of an introduction; and by help 
of a similar magic, we have frequently introduced ourselves into Mr. 
Lowell’s study without the smallest compunction. Especially we have 
been there on a winter night, when the chimneys are roaring and the 
windows shaking, and the frost of a New England winter is whirling the 
snow-drifts outside. We have joined in the fire-worship which he cele- 
brates in more than one poem with an enthusiasm specially gratifying in a 
native of a land cursed, as travellers tell us, by the use of that abomination, 
the close stove. He worships, too, the nymph Nicotia. 

Parson Wilbur would not have objected to a certain scent of tobacco 
mixing with the fresh air; and we somehow fancy that Mr. Lowell holds 
the scenery which reveals itself to musing eyes in the flames of a hickory 
fire to be equal to anything outside the shutters. The company is 
generally much better in an interior. His favourite old poets can step 
down from their shelves to join in the conversation. They may put in a 
word or two even in the fields or the mountain-side; but deliberate 
quotation in open-air intercourse is formal and pedantic. It is only 
when the old dog’s-eared volumes can be turned over in the firelight, 
and piled into careless chaos upon the carpet, that they yield up their 
trne fragrance. When the winter is raving outside, it is luxurious to 
ruminate over the various attempts of the ancient masters to draw his 
portrait, and compare them with the blustering original at our doors. Mr. 
Lowell perhaps loves Wordsworth best among modern poets, though 
he flouts now and then gently enough at his master’s priggishness; he 
is on civil terms even with some of the eighteenth-century fine gentle- 
men, but he is not perfectly happy till he gets back to the generation 
from which both Old and New England have descended. He chuckles 
audibly when he detects one of these venerable persons in the act of Ame- 
ricanising, and finds Ben Jonson, for example, pronouncing progréss 
with true Yankee intonation. A score is put against that phrase, and a 
note made on the fly-leaf for the confutation of all gainsayers. But, 
independently of this merit, he loves the Spring which breathes in 
Chaucer’s verses better if anything than the genuine article, which, indeed, 
may not be saying much, as he considers May to be “a pious fraud in 
the almanac.” He admits in a pleasant little poem his preference for 
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the nightingale, which sings in his books, to the ‘ cat-bird,” which calls 

him from outside. He breathes the sea-air blowing fresh and strong in 
the vigorous lines of Chapman’s Homer, and though he loves nature 
and energy, he has a weakness for a quaint conceit when it occurs in 
Donne or Quarles. Indeed, his love for the old race of giants is so 
fervent and discriminating that he has managed to say something fresh 
and interesting about Shakspeare, and no better criticism has been written 
upon his favourites than that which is contained in his two volumes of 
Essays. 

We may be at least grateful that Mr. Lowell’s affectionate study of 
great models, guided, as it is, by strong sense, has not led him to indulge 
in some of those painful attempts to galvanise dead corpses, on which men 
capable of better things have wasted their talents. He has caught some- 
thing of the art of the old writers without masquerading in their dress. His 
tongue has the trick of the old speech, and here and there an archaic 
phrase bewrays the student as we may recognise a sailor from some 
unconscious reminiscence of the quarter-deck. But more generally we 
can only trace him by a more general and indefinable resemblance. He 

has caught something of the old breadth of style, freighted with good 
solid weight of meaning. In one or two of the earlier poems we may 
perhaps trace the later influence of Keats, and here and there we seem to 
“‘ glimpse ”’ (it is a favourite phrase of Mr. Lowell’s, and therefore doubt- 

less supported by sufficient authority) something of Wordsworth’s tone of 

sentiment. But more frequently we seem to have not an echo of the 

manly style of some old writers, but a kind of family resemblance. ‘Ben 

Jonson might have approved the “ Commemoration Ode,’’ and Andrew 
Marvell might have admired the dialogue between Concord Bridge and 
the Bunker's Hill Monument, to which his own conversation between the 

horses of Woolchurch and Charing Cross affords a precedent as applicable 
as those suggested by Mr. Wilbur. 

There is indeed a criticism which may be made upon some of these 
poems, namely, that they are not quite poetry. Some of them are perhaps 
rather too rhetorical, or contain too much moralising to be sufficiently dis- 
connected from prose. Some such remark, in fact, is suggested by Mr. 
Lowell himself, who, by way, we presume, of preserving his anonymous 
character, has described himself in the ‘‘ Fable for Crities :”"— 

The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching, 

“Till he learns the distinction between singing and preaching ; 

His lyre has some chords that would ring pretty well, 

But he’d rather by half make a drum of the shell, 

And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem, 

At the head of a march to the last new Jerusalem. 
Indeed, we may say that the main impulse in most of his poems is of the 
moral kind—a fact which will be a sufficient objection to them on the part 
of some people who apparently hold that all art should be at least non- 
moral, and is all the better for being immoral. Nor can we quite refrain 
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from another conclusion. Nobody understands better than Mr. Lowell 
the difference between a pump and a spring; between writing because 
you can't help it, and writing because you are resolved to write. As 


Hosea says :— 
But when I can’t, I can’t, that’s all, 


For natur’ won’t put up with gullin’; 
Idees you luv to shove an’ haul, 
Like a druv pig, ain*t worth a mullin’; 
Live thoughts ain’t sent for; thru all rifts 
O’ sense they pour, an’ rush ye onwards, 
Like rivers, when south-lying drifts 
Feel that th’ old airth’s a-wheelin’ sunwards. 
That is dreadfully true; but one may be permitted to doubt whether Mr. 
Lowell always remembered it, or rather always acted up to his knowledge, 
in the second series of Biglow Papers. The humour is there, but it is 
perceptibly more forced, and Birdofredum Sawin seems to have lost 
something of his old rollicking spirits. In fact, Mr. Lowell was sensible 
that the time was not quite in harmony with writing of the old order. 
The time, he says, seemed to be calling to him with the old poet— 
Leave then your wonted prattle, 
The oaten reed forbear, 
For I hear a sound of battle, 
And trumpets rend the air. 


And accordingly, in the more satirical parts, we are sensible of a certain 
constraint, for which indeed he occasionally seems to apologise. The wit 
is here and there a little farfetched ; and, in short, the Biglow Papers are 
not a complete exception to the general rule about second parts. And 
yet they include some of Mr. Lowell’s most charming writing. Here and 
there a deeper and more melancholy emotion overpowers all desire to be 
witty and forces its way to the surface. Nobody is less inclined than 
Mr. Lowell to bring his feelings to the poetical market, and to pet and 
dandle his private griefs in order to gain applause from the outside world, 
and therefore the sentiment, when it comes, is the more impressive 
because the more unmistakably genuine. The sweetest of smiles are 
those which come upon the sternest faces; and a sob in the voice of a 
manly speaker is incomparably more affecting than a whole torrent of 
hysterical blubbering. And therefore Mr. Biglow gets hold of our sym- 
pathies when, for once, he is forced to turn the tender side of his nature 
outwards, and lets us join him in a silent winter evening stroll over fields 
to be trodden no more by the feet that were dearest to him. He can 
hardly listen to the crackling of his hickory logs for thoughts of Grant 
and Sherman, and prefers to listen to the plaintive voices of the outside 
night. 
‘ While *way o erhead, ez sweet an’ low 
Ez distant bells that ring for meetin’ 


The wedged wil’ geese their bugles blow, 
Further and further south retreatin’. 
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Or up the slippery knob I strain, 
An’ see a hundred hills like islan’s 
Fill their blue woods in broken chain 
Out o’ the sea o” snowy silence ; 


The farm-smokes, sweetest sight on airth, 
Slow thru the winter air a-shrinkin’ 
Seem kin’ o’ sad, and roun’ the hearth 
Of empty places set me thinkin’. 


Mr. Biglow’s Doric is an admirable vehicle for giving the pathos of 
quiet country homes desolated by the random blows of war, and brings to 
mind some of the tender Scotch ballads in which the same chord has 
been struck. The sentiment, in fact, is so unmistakably genuine that we 
feel as if there were something intrusive in attempting to analyse the 
secret of the literary expression. A perfectly genuine sentiment may 
produce execrable verses ; but Mr. Lowell’s art has the merit of being 
just on a level with the emotion which it is intended to convey. The 
expression is perfectly adequate, but never superfluous. This, indeed, 
implies a rare and admirable power. His thorough truthfulness and manli- 
ness is his most unfailing charm. A reserved temperament and a very 
keen sense of humour have kept his more poetical impulses under a strong 
curb. When he yields to them, we feel that he must be writing from the 
heart. His descriptions of native scenery are wrung from him by a genuine 
affection for a little circle of this planet, of which we may place the centre 
somewhere in the close vicinity of Boston ; and of which it may be also 
said that the warmth of his love seems to increase very rapidly in an inverse 
proportion to the distance. We doubt whether he could heartily enjoy 
any district beyond the range of the bobolink. His descriptive poetry, 
excellent as it is, possibly loses something in popularity from this kind 
of provincialism, for the most vivid touches are those which imply a 
certain amount of local knowledge. And yet, though we have not been 
introduced, except in literature, to that Indian summer of which Americans 
so often sing the praises, we can enjoy Mr. Lowell’s ‘‘ Reverie”; and we 
presume that his noble pine-tree on Katahdin has some resemblance to 
its brethren on Scoteh or Norwegian hills. Appledore has an English 
sound about it, and ‘‘ Haystack” and ‘‘ Saddleback” are in the neigh- 
bourhood of Scawfell as well as of Agamenticus. The sea, at any rate, 
must be much the same off the Cornish coast as upon the New England 
rocks. And yet, somehow, they seem to have a subtle foreign flavour in 
their language which makes us feel less at home with them than with the 
hills described by Wordsworth. Descriptive poetry, indeed, even when 
it isas thoughtful and faithful as Mr. Lowell's, loses strangely by the mere 
absence of familiar associations. Perhaps, too, there is a slight sense of 
effort—not of the effort to stimulate flagging emotion, butof effort to 
overcome a natural shyness in expressing emotion. We fancy—it may be 
merely fancy—that the poet is always just on the point of protesting against 
being regarded as a sentimentalist. There is not quite the self-abandon- 
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ment which one might desire, though as graphic and vigorous descriptions, 
in which every line is weighted with thought and. observation, they leave 
little to be desired. Some of the short lyrics, patriotic or pathetic, in 
which the emotion has been vivid enough to disperse all such coyness, 
are the poems called ‘‘ The First Snowstorm,” ‘ After the Burial,” and 
“Villa Franca” in the last volume published. Nor, if we had space for 
more details, should we overlook some of the playful addresses to friends, 
which are charming in themselves, and serve to admit us for the moment 
to a pleasant domestic familiarity. 

But it is time to say a few words about the poem which is generally 
felt to be Mr. Lowell’s most impressive performance. We have said at 
least enough of the more humorous aspects of his vigorous patriotism. If 
the sphere within which it is confined may seem to outsiders to be unduly 
narrow, nothing at least can be said against its elevation. Mr. Lowell, as 
a patriotic American, is necessarily a democrat. But democratic senti- 
ment, as one may say without committing oneself to any particular party, 
may mean two very different things. The incarnation of the baser kind 
of patriotism is Mr. Birdofredum Sawin, who fully subscribes to the 
maxim, ‘‘Our country, right or wrong.” More formally expressed, it 
accepts patriotic at the cost of moral sentiment. It holds that the 
numerical majority of the population is infallible, and flatters the basest 
passions which may be current amongst the masses. Nobody has struck 
shrewder blows against that vile form of mob-worship, which is, indeed, 
but another name for utter want of principle, than Mr. Lowell. Mr. 
Biglow was almost a secessionist in 1848, regarding the Union as the sup- 
porter of slavery :— 

Ef I’d my way I had ruther 
We should go to work and part, 
They take one way, we take tother ; 
Guess it wouldn’t break my heart ! 


Man had ought to put asunder 
Them that God has noways jined ; 
An’ I shouldn’t greatly wonder 
Ef there’s thousands of my mind! 


The thousands, however, came to a different conclusion when secession 
was attempted in the interest of the slave-owners instead of the aboli- 
tionists ; and Mr. Biglow, forgetting his old Quakerisms, became the most 
vigorous adherent for ‘‘ pison-mad, pigheaded fightin’.” Patriotism and 
morality joined hands. Whether this view were right or not is irrele- 
vant, but it falls in with Mr. Lowell’s democratic faith. He does not hold 
that the people are always on the right side, but that the right side, if it 
has fair play, will end by having the people on its side. He gives to the 
theory that right is might the reverse interpretation to that which it has 
in some quarters, and would apply it to prove that the right will make its 
way in time, not that success justifies itself. Persons of a Cassandra turn 
of mind may regard the doctrine as optimistic; but, at least, it is a 
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generous sentiment. Mr. Lowell is as conscious as anybody of the 
mischief done by demagogues in America ; but he loves his country as the 
region where the fullest play is allowed to all impulses, and where, there- 
fore, a vehement fermentation is going on, bringing much scum and-filth 
to the surface, but yet tending in time to work itself clear, and bring out 
the pure element of justice to all men. America, in his eyes, is 

She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 


She of the open heart and open door, 
With room about her knees for all mankind. 


The faith in human nature, in the good impulses of ordinary human 
beings, and in their power to throw off their superficial defects, is his pre- 
vailing creed. He refuses to look back to the past, well as he loves it, 
with the romanticists who shrink from the ugly side of modern life, and 
believes in his ordinary fellow creatures more than in spasmodic heroes. 
He prefers the future to the past, and the common, though not the vulgar, 
to the romantic. Such, for example, is the burden of the ‘ Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” a poem which, with great beauties, is perhaps rather too obtru- 
sively didactic. But in the ‘‘ Commemoration Ode,” he has found an 
appropriate occasion and form for pouring out his strongest feelings in 
masculine verse. One or two stanzas even here may be a little too 
didactic ; and the style is rather broad and manly than marked by the 
exquisite felicities which betray the hand of a perfect master. But through- 
out the ode the stream of song flows at once strong and deep. The poet 
is speaking from his heart, and with a solemnity, a pathos, and elevation 
of feeling worthy of a great event. Few official copies of verses, com- 
posed by invitation on set occasions, escape the condemnation of coldness 
and formality. Little would be lost to our literatura if all the verses 
written by laureates, as laureates, were summarily burnt. But for once 
we feel that we are listening to a man whose whole heart, pent up by 
years of disappointment and suspense, has at last launched itself into a 
song of triumph. There is no unworthy element of petty spite or unworthy 
complacency to jar upon us. Whatever may be our political sympathies, 
we must be indifferent, not to the cause of the North, but to the cause of 
humanity, not to be carried away by the energy of the poetic declamation. 
The triumph is not offensive because it is free from meanness; and the 
patriotism implies a generous rejoicing that the oppressed have been freed 
from bondage and the poor lifted out of the dust. To quote a fragment 
from such a poem is necessarily to do it injustice; and we must be con- 
tent with referring our readers to it, as the one poetical product of the 
great civil war which will deserve to live by the side of the last inaugural 
message of the murdered President whom it eulogises with a singular 
felicity. ¥.T. 





The Lobe and Marriage of Catherine de Rourbon, 


CATHERINE DE Bovrson, the only sister of Henri Quatre, was born on 
the 7th of February, 1559. A few months later the death of Henri IF. 
precipitated the religious warfare that had been so long in preparation. 
In the struggle that ensued her nearest relatives took adverse sides. 
When she was but three years old her father, Anthony of Vendéme, fell 
at the siege of Rouen while fighting in the Catholic ranks. Her paternal 
uncle; Condé, a leader of the opposite party, was slain seven years later 
at Jarnac. And her mother, Jeanne d’Albret, one of the noblest women 
of an age singularly prolific of female excellence, remained to the last the 
guiding spirit of the Huguenots. Jeanne died—of poison there is reason 
to think—on the 9th of June, 1572.. Six weeks afterwards Catherine, 
who had accompanied her mother to Paris in order to be present at the 
marriage of her brother and Margaret of Valois, passed through ‘the 
massacre.” Many of the child’s dearest friends perished therein—some 
before her eyes. It was a fearful trial for one so young, and another trial 
as fearful was to follow. The next four years she spent at a court whose 
character is only too faithfully reflected in the pages of Brantome. From 
the varied seductions of that court few withdrew with hearts untainted ; 
but among the few was the motherless girl. In her last moments Jeanne 
d’Albret entrusted her to Madame de Tignonville, a staunch adherent of 
the family and an exalted Huguenot. How this lady contrived to escape 
the slaughter we are not told. Escape, however, she did; and that too 
without abandoning her pupil. And thanks to her care, the latter passed 
unshaken through terror and unscathed through temptation. 

In 1576 Catherine joined her brother in the south of France. For 
the next fourteen years she presided over the Court of Beéarn, acting as 
regent during Henri’s endless campaigns. Possessing most of his better 
qualities unalloyed by his failings, she became the popular idol. Nor 
did Henri ever find a more ardent or valuable supporter. Devoted 
to her brother and to her faith, and considering their interests identical, 
she was prepared to sacrifice everything, including herself, thereto. And 
the politie King of Navarre and his shrewd adviser took full advantage of 
her enthusiasm. Catherine’s inheritance was large and her character 
of the highest. For these and other reasons, among the strongest of 
which was her brother’s unhappy marriage and consequent childlessness, 
she was a most desirable parti. Pretenders to her hand therefore were 
numerous. Among scores of others, she was sought of the Dukes of 
Savoy, Lorrain, and Wurtemberg, and the Kings of Scotland and Spain. 
Philip II. was willing to purchase the uncompromising little Huguenot at 
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the price of a province and a large annual subsidy to her brother. To 
all these suitors, as political emergency dictated, Catherine was promised. 
In the case of the King of Spain, she cut the wooing short by a prompt 
and decided refusal. In the other instances, however, she allowed the 
cabinet of Béarn to take whatever course seemed best, being prepared to 
accept any husband, however distasteful, at the call of duty. In reality 
that call was not much to be apprehended. Henri found her too useful 
as a lure to think of parting with her except under irresistible pressure. 
Besides, valiant though he showed himself in the field, he was the weakest 
of men in some things; and an astrologer of high repute had warned 
him to beware of the children of his sister. By 1587 things had come to 
a crisis in France ; the last and fiercest struggle of the religious contest 
was about to begin. Previous to taking the field the leaders busied them- 
selves in seducing each other’s"adherents. No day passed without defec- 
tions from one side or the other, the most notable being that of the 
Count de Soissons from the Catholics. This prince was the youngest 
of the sons of the victim of Jarna. He was the wealthiest too, for he 
was the only son of his mother, a lady of large possessions. And he was 
by far the most brilliant. Handsome, valiant, and enterprising, highly 
educated and magnificent, refined of taste and full of ability ; he possessed 
every excellent quality except judgment. This he lacked so egregiously, 
that already, though barely twenty, he had won an unenviable notoriety 
for taking a decided course precisely at the wrong time. Understanding 
that Soissons was vacillating, Henri offered him the usual bribe, his 
sister. Soissons caught at the bait and joined his cousin in time to take 
a distinguished part in the fight of Coutras. The victor therein found it 
impossible to follow up his success, and returned with the trophies to 
Béarn. There Soissons was presented to Catherine as her destined 
husband. Neither Henri nor his advisers meant much by the phrase; 
nor did they think that Catherine would take it more seriously than here- 
tofore. She had reached the mature age of twenty-eight, and was, in 
their view, beyond the reach of thoughtless passion. Besides, they 
considered the gay, fickle’Catholic, who was so much her junior, about 
the last man in the world to excite a tender interest in her well-regulated 
breast. Never were politicians more mistaken. Most unexpectedly the 
princess threw off her snowy crust and manifested herself a very woman. 
She fell at. once and fathoms deep in love with the stranger, abandoning 
herself to the delightful new feeling like the veriest school girl. And she 
did this all the more freely since he too showed himself unequivocally 
smitten, as well he might, for Catherine was singtlarly winning, and— 
a little lameness apart—very pretty. 

Soissons pressed Henri to fulfil his promise; and Henri found innu- 
merable specious pretexts for evading that fulfilment. The former was the 
more annoyed, since, besides his love for Catherine, he felt very keenly 
that he had joined the Huguenots at the wrong time. Joyeuse had fallen 
at Coutras, and the Count’s vanity told him that he could have succeeded 
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the magnificent duke in the fayour of Henry III. had he only remained at 
Court. In his vexation, Soissons refused to be dallied with. Then Henri, 
the wiliest prince of his time, devised a method of withdrawing his pledge 
without any open forfeiture of honour. Returning one evening from the 
chase, a stranger placed a packet.in his hand and disappeared. The 
packet contained an anonymous letter, which denounced the Count of 
Soissons in strong terms. It declared that he had resumed his relations 
with the Court of the Louvre, where he was labouring to procure his 
recognition as heir by the childless monarch ; that he was endeavouring 
to corrupt the servants of the King of Navarre; and that eagerly as he 
seemed to sue for the hand of the Princess, he was at that very moment 
seeking a wife in the daughter of the Duke of Nevers. Henri showed the 
letter to those whom it chiefly concerned. There was some truth in its 
allegations, but very much more falsehood. Truth and falsehood, however, 
were 80 ingeniously interwoven therein, that it was exceedingly difficult to 
disentangle them to the satisfaction of any one—especially if that one had 
no particular desire to be satisfied. This being the fact with Henri, the 
result was a quarrel and the departure of the disappointed wooer. 

Soissons returned to the Louvre, where he found that he had chosen a 
bad season for his new change of sides. The King, who was still smarting 
under the defeat of Coutras, reproached him bitterly for his conduct, and 
got rid of him by ordering him on service to Bretagne. There Soissons 
was surprised shortly afterwards by the Leaguers, and committed a close 
prisoner to the castle of Nantes, much to the satisfaction of the two kings. 

Meanwhile, events progressed rapidly. The Day of the Barricades— 
of the sixteenth century we mean, for Paris has had one or more such 
days every century since its foundation—the Day of the Barricades drove 
Henry III. from his capital early in 1588, and towards the close of that 
year the States General assembled at Blois. There, on Christmas eve, 
Henry of Valois, rousing into his old ferocity, struck the stroke that 
released him from his leading foes. A few days afterwards died Catherino 
de Medici—that woman who united the highest personal repute to utter 
intellectual depravity ; who played with human lives and passions as if 
they were of no more account than pawns on a chess-board ; and who 
lived and ruled and died as if there were no God but self-interest. Then 
her son accepted the aid of the Huguenots, and their army, uniting with 
his, swept opposition before it and encircled Paris with a wall of iron. 
The insolent city trembled; for Henri had sworn to sweep it off the face 
of the earth, and he was just the man to keep such an oath. In this 
extremity the Parisians borrowed a weapon from the arsenal of the enemy. 
The knife of Clement avenged the Guises and averted their peril. Here 
we may remark that Henri Quatre was never so well served as by his 
enemies. In slaying the formidable Guises, Henri III. cleared his path to 
the throne; and in slaying Henri III., the fanatics of Paris placed him on 
that throne. 

When the Huguenot chivalry crossed the Loire for the last time, the 
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Princess Catherine remained behind as viceroy of the South. For a while 
she believed all that had been urged against Soissons. She, however, had 
a confident ; that confident was Corisande de Grammont; and Corisande 
de Grammont had broken for ever with her once devoted lover, Henri 
Quatre. The Hero-Henri she still continued to admire and aid. But 
towards the man Henri she cherished a lively hatred, which she omitted 
no opportunity of manifesting. Hating Henri, as a matter of course she 
became the partisan of Soissons. It is easy to convince those who wish 
to be convinced, and, thanks to Corisande, Catherine soon learnt to regard 
the Count as a maligned and injured man. Nor was Madame de Gram- 
mont content with this. Though Soissons was fast in durance, with 
many a league of hostile territory between, the indefatigable lady contrived 
to establish epistolary communications between him and his princess. 

The sixteenth century was emphatically the age of dashing escalades 
and escapes. Indeed in those days the chief study of gentlemen seems to 
have been—how to get into fortresses, and out of them, against the will of 
the holders. Soissons was not the man to let himself rust in prison at 
any time, least of all after receiving some charming letters from Catherine. 
The officers of Nantes, however, were vigilant, and the garrison incorrupt- 
ible, so an opportunity for breaking prison did not speedily present itself. 
It came at last, after many weary months, and was immediately utilized. 
Prison fare at that time was not inviting ; no captive who could cater for 
himself would put up with it; and Soissons, who was not short of funds, 
had his table supplied from the kitchen of the best hotel in Nantes. Every 
day his food was brought to him in a pannier, and after each meal the 
dishes were removed in the same conveyance. At first the pannier was 
carefully searched every time it passed the gate; but as months passed 
without disclosing anything suspicious, the ceremony was discontinued. 
Soissons was apprised of this, and laid his plans accordingly. One day, 
when the garrison was observing a provincial féte in the accustomed 
manner, that is, by tippling pretty considerably, the prisoner passed out 
undetected with his pannier. De Thou and Davila agree in stating that 
he lay within it, like Sir John Falstaff in his buck-basket. Others aver, 
with more probability, that the Count put on the cap and apron of a 
scullion, and carried the basket himself in the wake of the portly inn- 
keeper. It is added that, unaccustomed to the duty, he dashed the 
basket full against the stomach of the governor of the castle, whom he 
happened to meet in the street, and that he had his ears well boxed for 
his pains by the ready-fisted, as well as ready-witted, innkeeper. 

Soissons at once joined the army of the king, and did good service for 
a period ; then he disappeared unaccountably from the army, to turn up 
three days later at the Castle of Pau, where Catherine received him with 
delight. But hardly had he dismounted at the gate than intelligence of 
the event was despatched to the King by Madame de Pangeas. The 
latter had been supplanted in the affections of Henri by Corisande—a 
deed which she never pardoned. She knew very well that her successful 
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rival was in the confidence of the lovers, and she took as much pleasure 
. in thwarting their views as that rival did in aiding them, At that very 
moment Henri was paralyzing the hostility of the Duke of Savoy, and 
securing the aid of more than one powerful native noble by the offer of 
Catherine's hand. He was therefore terribly annoyed at the news, and 
took instant measures to avert the consequences of this unexpected move 
on the part of Soissons. Calling for the Baron de Pangeas, he hurried 
him to Bearn, with the following letter for Catherine’s lieutenant :— 
‘Monsieur de Ravignan,—I have heard with displeasure of the journey 
that my cousin Soissons has undertaken. Should anything against my 
wish take place, your head shall answer for it.” This letter, short and 
stern enough, was accompanied by a warrant for the arrest of the Count. 
And Pangeas hurried with it to Pau, with a despatch marvellous in one 
of such girth of waist—for he was the fattest man in France. 

Pangeas reached Pau hardly in time. Between the encouragement of 
Corisande and the fascinations of Soissons, Catherine allowed her passion. 
to carry her away, though how far it is now impossible to ascertain. It — 
is notorious that a contract of marriage was signed by herself and the 
Count, and intrusted to the keeping of Madame de Grammont. Some say 
that the marriage actually took place. Others assert that it was only 
averted by the firmness of Palma Cayet, who was then a Huguenot 
clergyman. It is told that the Count, drawing his sword, ordered Cayet 
to perform the ceremony on pain of instant death. And it is added, that 
Cayet refused in these words :—‘‘ Monseigneur, I find I must disobey you 
or the King. In the one case, you will slay me; in.the other, the King 
will have my head. Whatever I do, death is certain. On the whole, then, 
I had rather die by the hand of a prince, than by the hand of a rascally 
executioner.” This story, however, is too neat to be quite accurate. 
Besides, there were difficulties in the way of hasty marriage when the 
parties were of high rank and diverse creeds, not easy to be surmounted. 
Be that as it may, the lovers spent several days, which were none the less 
pleasant that they were utterly unconscious of the storm that was sweeping 
down on their heads. 

On the 29th of March, 1592, about seven o’clock in the evening, 
Pangeas arrived with his despatches. Ravignan, who knew his master, 
and had no desire to lose his head, took instant and vigorous action. The 
Sovereign Council of Bearn was quietly but quickly assembled, and the 
troops as quietly put in motion. Short were the deliberations and sharp 
was the decision. Duly caparisoned in red gowns and gold chains, and 
headed by Ravignan and Pangeas, the councillors hastened to the castle. 
They reached it between ten and eleven o'clock. Then, forcing their way 
into the presence of the Princess, they accused her of “ plotting to have 
herself carried away by her cousin, without the leave of the King.” The 
Princess was then accompanied by the said cousin and Corisande, and the 
Beene that followed may be imagined. There was scolding, fainting, 
screaming, swearing, and some fighting ; for Soissons was mad with indig- 
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nation, and attended by a band of stalwart swordsmen. But wild as was 


the scene within the castle, the one without was wilder still. There a | 
mob was gathered, armed to the teeth and howling impreeations against | 
the Count. ‘‘He has come to carry off our good Princess! ”’ cried one. 4 
‘*He has bewitched her!” yelled another. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” shrieked the | 


multitude, ‘“‘he is a pupil of the Medici! He has learnt their infernal 


arts! He has charmed Madame! Death tothe wizard! Death! death!” q 
Soissons and his men eould not resist the numbers mustered against 7 


them. They were soon overpowered and disarmed, without much damage 


to anybody except Pangeas, whose pate Corisande cracked with a billet of 4 
firewood. The captives were immediately marched off to the prison of Pau; | 


nor was it an easy task to escort them thither. The excited multitude made 
more than one fierce effort to break through the cordon and slaughter them. 


te 
BR 


While the prisoners were on their way to the gaol, the Princess was 


inditing a furious letter to her brother. In it she reminded him of the 4 
dutiful sister that she had always been, and how he himself had encou- | 


raged her love forthe Count. She went on to declare that the visit of the 


latter to Pau was, in her opinion, about the very best proof of submissive ie 


loyalty that he could render to his sovereign. Then she described how 
the red-robed councillors, led by the “‘ gras buffle”’ Pangeas, had outraged 
her; and she closed by demanding that they should be fittingly punished. 


Henri replied in soothing strain, regretting what bad passed, declaring q 
that his instructions must have been misunderstood, and promising to | 
castigate the stupid insolents. He concluded by begging Catherine to |7 


join him without delay, and take the place that was her due at his Court. 


Henri was in the habit of writing such letters. He was never sparing of | 
honeyed words when there was a woman to be pacified. As to meaning § 


what he said, that was quite another thing. From the courier who 
delivered this epistle to Catherine, M. de Ravignan received a second 
letter, in which his conduct was accorded the highest approval. Henri 
ordered the release of Soissons, and permitted him to reappear at Court; 
simply because he was less likely to be dangerous there than anywhere else. 


And Soissons went direct to Court. A few days after his reappearance fF 


there, meeting Pangeas at the top of the stairs leading to the royal apart- 
ments, he forgot everything but the scene at Pau. In the good old times 
vituperation was one of the fine arts. There were few battles that were 


not preceded by what friend Patrick would call a ‘ bullyragging” between | 


the opposing braves. And therefore it behoved every good man-at-arms, 
even so recently as the days of Henri Quatre, to be as ready and skilful 


with his tongue as with his sword. That the Count’s education had not : 


been neglected in this particular, many of his contemporaries, including § 


the King himself, could attest. On the present oecasion he overwhelmed 
the Baron with a’ masterpiece of scolding. Nor was he content with 
treating Pangeas to what Judge Jeffries used to term “a licking with the 
rough side of the tongue.’ Heating as he went on, he seized Pangeas 
by the neck, and after a stout tussie, fairly flung the gras Luffle down 
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the stairs. Catherine heard of the accident, and regretted it,—because, in 
the first place, the gras buffle had escaped a broken neck; and because, 
in the second place, the whole Sovereign Council of Bearn had not shared 
his fall. As for the King and his courtiers, they were a rough and ready 
company. Such tussles were too common among them for any particular 
attention to be paid to this one. Henri, indeed, pretended to be angry 
with the aggressor ; but that was only in public, and because the aggressor 
happened to be Soissons. In private, the monarch and his familiars 
laughed at the matter without stint. 

The scene in the old castle of Gaston de Foix disgusted Catherine with 
Bearn, and she hesitatéd little to obey her brother. The people, whose 
recent indignation had been concentrated on the Count, were very unwilling 
to lose their beloved Princess. Addresses poured in on her from all 
sides entreating her to remain. They were ineffectual, and she quitted 
Pau towards the end of October, 1592, amid the tears and blessings of 
the mountaineers. 

It was not until February, 1593, that Catherine and Henri met at 
Saumur. He did all he could to make her give up the Count. At first 
he sought to bend her to his will by gentle means, and the old stock 
arguments, He flattered, caressed, and dwelt on her duties as a princess 
and a Huguenot, and on the sacrifices that those duties demanded. But 
Catherine was no longer the heroine that she had been: love had reduced 
her from that pre-eminence to the common level. Her brother then 
tried severity, and many distressing scenes followed. The last and 
bitterest took place at Tours, whither the Count had been transferred. 
After enduring many sharp reproaches, the Princess threw herself at 
Henri’s feet, and, declaring that he was breaking her heart, she disclosed 
the secret of the marriage contract. Henri afterwards stated that never 
in his life had he received such a shock—he could hardly refrain from 
violence. Terrified by his looks, Catherine in turn gave way to feelings 
whose intensity appalled him. Reluctant as he was to admit a third 
party to such a scene, he was obliged to sammon De Mornay to aid in 
calming her. But Catherine would not be comforted until Henri allowed 
himself to ‘promise what he had no intention of performing. Then she 
dried her tears, and indulged again in hope. As for her brother, he 
went straight to Sully, and commanded him to procure this contract of 
marriage, no matter how. Sully aecepted the task because he dared not 
refuse, and achieved it by resorting to the grossest trickery. He pro- 
mised that the King would allow the marriage if this contract were given 
up; and she gave it up. With the document in his possession, Henri 
resumed the old game. He found excuses for delaying the fulfilment of 
this new promise until the Count should give him sufficient excuse for 
breaking it, which, sooner or later, he knew must happen. 

Catherine continued to wait and hope for four years more, generally 
with patience. And Henri allowed her to wait and hope, so long as she 
was likely to be useful. For these four years he found her invaluable. 
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His reversion to the Established Church had lost him the confidence of 
the Huguenots. Without such a trusty representative at Court as the 
Princess, that powerful body would certainly have rebelled against him, 
and such a rebellion any time previous to the Peace of Vervins must have 
been his ruin. Soissons, fickle as he was in all else, was consistent in 
his love for Catherine. He, too, waited and hoped, but not like her, with 
patience. After many minor escapades, his conduct in abandoning the 
army previous to the affair of Fontaine Francaise furnished Henri with 
the excuse for which he had been waiting, and the Princess was apprised 
that she must think no more of him. The shock brought on an illness 
that nearly slew her, and greatly alarmed Henri, who was not quite desti- 
tute of disinterested affection. After hanging dubious for weeks between 
life and death, Catherine recovered, and resumed her place at the head of 
the Huguenots, but not with the old spirit. Thenceforth she lived merely 
to do her duty. 

At length, the Peace of Vervins and the publication of the Edict of 
Nantes rendered her no longer necessary to the policy of the Hero-King. 
She was credited with much of the odium which the Catholics attached to 
the Edict, and she became its victim. As a peace-offering to the offended 
Court of the Vatican, Henri signified his intention of restoring her to 
the bosom of the Church, and of wedding her to the Duke of Bar, 
the heir of the orthodox Duke of Lorraine. Catherine objected to the 
match. ‘* What a sister is mine!” exclaimed Henri. “ After all that I 
have done for her, here she is as bad-tempered and self-willed as ever. 
But I will put up no longer with her whims. This time I mean to marry 
her out of hand. And thenceforth I shall enjoy undisturbed the peace 
and prosperity with which God has blessed me.” 

For full six months Catherine resisted, but she had no one to support 
her. All her friends were gained over, some by bribes, others by political 
considerations, and several by high religious notions. The last firmly 
believed that Catherine was to be the agent in converting the persecuting 
family of Lorraine to Calvinism. From every mouth, then, she heard 
nothing but advocacy of the Duke of Bar, and wishes that she would 
avail herself of this last opportunity of obtaining an honourable settlement 
before her youth was quite spent. Threats, too, were not spared. Nor 
did the magnanimous monarch disdain to resort to material as well as 
moral pressure. Her sister was made to feel her dependent position. 
Her allowance was permitted to fall into arrear, and she was subjected to 
all those little annoyances in which underlings can be so expert, when 
they know that they may distribute them with impunity. Catherine, in 
short, was given to understand that she was no longer wanted. She gave 
way—not quite, however, as her brother would have liked. She stipu- 
lated for liberty of conscience, and whatever Henri could do or say, she 
would not recede therefrom. ‘ Never mind,” observed he to his private 
friends. ‘‘ Let her have her way for the present. Once she is married, 
we shall know how to bend her to our will.” It was very royally said. 
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Henri found that the difficulties in the way of the marriage did not 
disappear when his sister gave her assent. True, the Duke of Bar and 
his father, the Duke of Lorraine, desired it just as eagerly as Henri. 
But something more was requisite. The parties being akin within the 
prohibited degrees, a dispensation had to be obtained from Rome; and 
this dispensation the Pope refused to grant, without the previous conversion 
of Catherine. 

Time passed tediously in negotiations. The King compelled his sister 
to receive instructions from dignitaries of the Established Church and to 
listen to discussions that decided nothing. She had also the misery to 
find that the marriage of a Protestant princess with a Catholic prince was 
no less disapproved of by the Calvinist clergy convened in Synod, than by 
the authorities of the Vatican. Henri, however, was in earnest, and in 
spite of the protests of the rival churches, the marriage contract was 
signed, towards the end of December 1598. A little incident occurring 
then deserves to be recorded. When Henri presented the pen to his 
sister, he stated that he constrained her in no way; that he exercised no 
pressure over her conscience; that, in short, he had but one object in 
view—her happiness ! 

The matter made no progress at Rome, quite the reverse. And the 
Huguenot clergy, backed by the whole party—a very few exalted spirits 
excepted—began to murmur loudly. Perhaps the Pope would hardly 
have shown himself so firm, but for the conduct of the Puritans. And it 
is certain that the Puritans would have contented themselves with the 
smallest of remonstrances, but for the attitude of the-Pope. It was a 
good specimen of the cordiality with which factions that detest one another 
can co-operate, at times, to discomfit a neutral. 

Henri saw how things were going and made preparations, with his 
customary quietness and completeness, for confounding Pope and Puritan. 
His natural brother, Charles of Bourbon, was a clergyman who emulated 
the manners of a Turkish pasha in all respects except abstention from 
wine. Wanting a docile instrument in high ecclesiastical place, Henri 
created this worthless person archbishop of Rouen. ‘Then, giving him a 
few weeks to settle comfortable into his post, he summoned him to officiate 
at the marriage—easily overruling the few mild remonstrances that were 
made. The princes of Lorraine were not quite satisfied with this despotic 
method of settling the difficulty. But Henri’s grasp was strong, and 
father and son were tight within it; so they submitted with as good a grace 
as they could assume. Between five and six o’clock on the morning of the 
25th of January, 1599, the ceremony took place within the Louvre, in 
Heitiri’s cabinet. Thus, at the age of forty, Catherine became Duchess of 
Bar. Henri smiled when he thought of the prediction: her children were 
not very likely to realize it. 

The Duke of Bar was an amiable gentleman, and he really was 
attached to Catherine. So, in spite of her repugnance to the wedding, 
and in spite of her long cherished affection for the Count of Soissons, 
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three days after the ceremony the Duchess actually admitted to the Duke 
of Lorraine that ‘the happiness of her life had come at last!” 

With her happiness returned Catherine’s enthusiastic devotion to her 
brother; her departure for Lorraine was therefore moving. ‘ Madame,” 
wrote the Princess of Orange, “greatly regretted quitting France. She 
swooned outright on bidding adieu to the King.” The letter states that 
Henri also wept. 

Catherine’s new-born happiness was not unmixed. In fact, a few 
months rendered her situation almost as intolerable as ever. The Pope 
was indignant at the marriage, and could hardly be restrained from 
declaring it null and excommunicating all the parties implicated therein. 
The course he took was hardly less severe. He refused to ratify the 
union, and he directed the clergy of Lorraine to exclude the Duke of Bar 
from confession and the céne—until such time as Catherine should abjure 
Calvinism. ‘‘I have many trials to bear,” wrote the latter at this period 
to de Mornay. “It is not that they force me to abandon the ‘ religion,’ 
but I grieve to see the pain which my husband feels because he cannot 
obtain absolution for having married a relative. He loves me; and I 
would gladly lay down my life to relieve him of the terrible idea which 
they have put into his mind that his soul is lost! They have forbidden 
him to make his paques. It afflicts me exceedingly. He loves me none 
the less, and he tells me his sorrows with such gentle words that the tears 
are never out of my eyes. Still, I am thoroughly resolved to live and die 
in the fear of God. I write to you unreservedly, as to my friend. Pray 
let it go no further than you may judge necessary for our relief from this 
torture—without which I should be the happiest woman in the world.” 

As time went by, Catherine's position became more wretched. The 
clergy remained uncompromising and her husband began to vacillate. 
The first day of the century was approaching and with it the jubilee. 
Bar undertook a pilgrimage to Rome. He hoped at such a season to 
induce the Pope to grant him the much-desired dispensation—so at least 
he informed the Duchess. But it seems that his real purpose was to 
obtain not a dispensation, but a divorce! He had bent at last under the 
relentless and ever-increasing pressure of the priesthood. 

The Duke reached Rome in safety and commenced the necessary 
intrigues. They were soon detected by Cardinal d’Ossat, the able French 
resident, which brought them at once to an end; neither Pope nor Prince 
dared to pursue the project further. The latter knew full that the conquest 
of Lorraine would be but a labour of love to the King. And the former 
had been warned that this last Henri of France possessed many of the 
qualities of the last Henry of England, and would deal with the churth in 
a similar way should he receive due provocation. The argument had 
proved serviceable while Henri's divorce was pending, and it was not urged 
in vain on this occasion. Bar was admitted to the rites of his church. 
The Pope, too, promised to grant the dispensation whenever he received 
the assurance that, sooner or later, the Princess would abandon her heresy. 
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The Dukes and the priests now made a vigorous effort to convert the 
Duchess, or win from her the desired promise ; but she would neither 
recant nor give the pledge. Apprised of this, Henri Quatre determined to 
try his own peculiar powers of persuasion, and invited his sister and her 
husband to visit him in Paris. They came; but in Paris the Calvinists 
crowded round her, and she showed herself firmer than ever. Henri soon 
tired of discussion, and resorted to an instrument which he could handle 
better—violence. ‘‘ Your obstinacy,” said he, at last, ‘‘ compromises the 
peace of France and Lorraine. For the sake of your miserable préche 
you are determined to ruin two great States. Come, this must cease.” He 
grasped her shoulder roughly, as he added, ‘‘ Go, and listen to the clergy.” 

She dropped on her knees, and looked at him with despairing eyes. 
“‘ Your clergy!’ she faltered ; ‘‘ they ask me to believe that our mother 
is damned ! ” 

Henri staggered as if struck by a shot. A world of recollection rushed 
across his memory. In spite of his efforts to repress them, tears burst 
forth. ‘‘ Take her,” said he, raising Catherine gently, and handing her 
to her husband ; ‘‘I can do no more.” 

In her extremity — finding brother, husband, conscience, and the 
Church alike inexorable, and worried to death between them—Catherine 
conceived the singular resolution of appealing to the Pope. To him she 
wrote a womanly letter. She told the Holy Father that she had done her 
best to satisfy him: that she had listened patiently to many theologic 
conferences, and meant to attend many more; that her only wish was to 
adhere to the truth; that, as: yet, her conscience could not honestly 
decide that the truth lay with Catholicism ; that, meanwhile, her husband 
remained in great trouble about the dispensation ; that, assured of the 
Holy Father's goodness, she, though a Huguenot, could not refrain from 
entreating him, in conjunction with her husband, to grant them this 
thing ; and that, as she felt and believed, this grace would add great 
weight to the many considerations which impelled her to seek the means of 
showing that she was the very humble daughter and servant of his Holiness. 

And how did the Pope receive this letter? In a way that hardly the 
petitioner or anybody else expected—he granted the dispensation. It 
was transmitted, in the first instance, to the French Court, and from thence 
it was hurried to its destination. ‘‘La Varenne will tell you what has 
passed,” wrote Catherine to her brother; ‘‘my husband loves me more 
and more. Believe me, oh, my king! that Iam the happiest woman alive. 
You have placed me in Paradise ! ” 

On the morning of the 13th of February, 1604, barely two months 
subsequent to the date of the dispensation, Catherine kissed the forehead 
of the Duke of Bar, who was kneeling by her bed, sank back on her pillow, 
and closed her eyes to open them no more on earth. The physicians 
busied themselves to assign natural causes for her death, as if such a 
thing as a broken heart were unknown. 

§—5 





Past and Coming Cransits of Venus. 


Oe 


Durine the autumn months of this year the evening star was seen draw- 
ing nearer and nearer, night after night, to the place of the sun, until at 
length she set too soon after him to be discernible save with the telescope. 
To the astronomer this approach of Venus to the sun had an interest 
greater than usually attaches to the phenomenon ; for it was known that 
she would not pass from the eastern to the western side of the sun’s orb 
without crossing his face. The passage of Venus close by the sun is, of 
course, a phenomenon of frequent occurrence and possessing no special 
interest. Hesperus, the star of evening, cannot change into the morning 
star, Lucifer, without passing the sun’s place upon the heavens; nor can 
Lucifer change into Hesperus without a similar passage; though there 
is a distinction between the two cases, for it is by passing between the 
sun and the earth that the evening star changes into the morning star, 
while it is by passing beyond the sun, so that the sun comes between the 
earth and her, that Venus changes from a morning star into an evening 
star. But these are astronomical phenomena which have been witnessed 
and understood for thousands of years. Itis when Venus, in passing from 
the east to the west of the sun, does not steer clear of his disc, but tra- 
verses it, so that she appears in the telescope like a round black spot 
upon his face, that every astronomer is interested. For these occasions 
are few and far between. The last transit of Venus occurred more than 
105 years ago; and although the transit of this year will be followed 
by another in 1882, yet after that second transit an even longer interval 
will elapse before another occurs, than has passed since the transit of 1769 : 
not until June 2004 will Venus again pass over the face of the sun. And 
besides the interest naturally attaching to a phenomenon which occurs so 
seldom, the transits of Venus have a scientific importance depending on 
their relation to celestial measurement, since they afford the best means 
astronomy possesses for determining the distance of the sun, and with 
that distance the dimensions of the solar system, besides whatever in- 
formation we may hope to possess respecting the tremendous distances 
which separate the sun from his fellow-suns, the stars. : 
Transits of the inferior planets were, at first, only. awaited with 
interest because of their bearing on the Copernican theory of the solar 
system. It was not until astronomers had abandoned the old systems 
that they could have any positive assurance that any planet ever passed 
between the earth and the sun. Moreover, regarding the celestial bodies 
as all self-luminous, astronomers could hardly have expected that, even if 
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‘a planet passed across the sun’s face, it would be discernible as a dark 


spot. We do, indeed, hear that some old observations of sun-spots were 
regarded as transits of Mercury or Venus across the sun’s disc. Thus, 
the author of the Life of Charlemagne tells us that Mercury was seen in 
April 807, as a black spot upon the sun’s face, for eight consecutive days. 
Kepler, who was perfectly well aware that Mercury could not remain as 
many hours on the sun’s disc, endeavoured to show that the expression 
used in the manuscript of the old writer might not have been octo dies, 
but octoties, a barbaric form of octies for eight times. Again, the famous 
physician Ebn Roschd (commonly called Averroés) says, in his Ptolemaic 
Paraphrase, that in the year 1161 he saw Mercury on the sun at a time 
when the planet really was in inferior conjunction (that is, passing between 
the earth and the sun). Kepler himself believed that he had so seen the 
planet. In his day Mercury was supposed to be a much larger body than 
it actually is. Hence there was nothing surprising in the fact that an 
experienced astronomer like Kepler should have mistaken for the planet a 
sun-spot, seen no doubt only for a short time when the sun was low 
down. But later, when the telescope had revealed the existence of spots 
upon the sun’s face, Kepler admitted that in all probability he had seen 
such a spot, and not Mercury. We know now that even Venus, much 
larger though she is than Mercury, and much nearer to the earth when in 
transit, is quite invisible to the unaided eye at such a time. 

Gassendi, who was the first to witness a transit of an inferior planet, 
saw Mercury pass across the face of the sun on November 7, 1631. His 
account of the observation is quoted somewhat fully in the CornHILL 
Macazine for November 1868. Kepler, who had announced the transit, 
had also predicted a transit of Venus on December 6, 1631; and 
Gassendi hoped to witness this event. Kepler predicted that the transit 
would begin shortly before sunset; but as the transit of Mercury had 
not occurred exactly at the time indicated by Kepler, Gassendi thought 
that quite. possibly he might witness the whole of the transit of Venus. 
He was prevented from observing the sun on December 4 and 5 by impe- 
tuous storms of wind and rain. ‘On the 6th he continued to obtain 
occasional glimpses of the sun, till a little past three o'clock in the after- 
noon, but no indication of the planet could be discerned.” ‘On the 
7th he saw the sun during the whole forenoon, but looked in vain for any 
trace of the planet.” We now know that the transit took place during 
the night between December 6 and December 7.* 





* It is commonly stated thai no part of the transit could have been witnessed in 
Europe. The present writer, however, having calculated the circumstances of the 
transit as accurately as the case warrants, finds that the end of the transit could have 
been seen from the south-eastern parts of Europe, occurring at sunrise for all places 
on a line drawn from Gibraltar through Marseilles, Dresden, St. Petersburg, to the 
extreme north-east of European Russia. The account of Gassendi’s failure in the 
excellent treatise “ Les Passages de Vénus,” by M. Dubois, Naval Examiner in 
Hydrography for France, is amusing : “ Le Passage de Vénus,” he says, ‘‘ qui sans 
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Just as the transit of December in this year is followed by another 
December transit in the year 1882, so the transit of December 1631 was 
followed by another in December 1639. The earlier had escaped obser- 
vation, as we have seen, though predicted by Kepler; the latter, which 
according to Kepler's tables would not take place, was observed, though 
it almost escaped the ingenious astronomer who detected the mistakes in 
Kepler’s computations and watched for its occurrence. This astronomer 
was one whose name is only not associated with any great discoveries 
because he died so young. Had he lived it is probable that Newton 
himself would not have stood much higher among the astronomers of 
England. Jeremiah Horrocks, minister of Hoole, in Lancashire (aged 
only twenty), had in his zeal for science gone over the computations 
published by Kepler in the Rudolphine Tables. Comparing these with 
Lansberg’s Tables of the Motions of Venus, he noticed that, while 
according to Kepler the planet would pass very close to the sun but 
south of his dise on December 4, 1639, Lansberg’s Tables assigned to 
the planet at that conjunction a course traversing the northern part of the 
sun’s disc. He had found Kepler a much more reliable authority than 
Lansberg ; but he had reason, from his own observations, to believe that 
Venus would follow a course between the two paths thus assigned by 
Lansberg and Kepler—somewhat nearer to Kepler's—insomuch that, 
instead of passing south of the sun, she would transit the southern part 
of his disc. He determined, therefore, to watch carefully for this inte- 
resting phenomenon. ‘“ Lest a vain exultation should deceive me,’’ he 
says, ‘‘and to prevent the chance of disappointment, I not only deter- 
mined diligently to watch the important spectacle myself, but exhorted 
others whom I knew to be fond of astronomy to follow my example, in 
order that the testimony of several persons, if it should so happen, might 
the more effectually promote the attainment of truth, and because by 
observing in different places our purpose would be less likely to be de- 
feated by the accidental interposition of clouds or any fortuitous impedi- 
ment.” In fact, he was not free from astrological fears pointing to such 
interposition, since the positions of the planets Jupiter and Mercury 
seemed to portend bad weather. ‘ For,” he remarks, ‘in such appre- 
hension I coincide with the opinion of the astrologers, because it is 
confirmed by experience ; but, in other respects, I cannot help despising 
their puerile vanities.”’ 

Hortocks’s description of his successful observation is interesting in 
many respects, especially perhaps for the enthusiasm which pervades it. 
“On voit,” says Delambre in his History of Modern Astronomy, * que 
Horrocks était jeune et enthousiaste, mais cette jeunesse et cet enthou- 





doute n’était pas prédit avec une précision suffisante, ne fut pas observé, d’ubord parce 
que Gassendi, qui s‘apprétait a l'observation, en fut empéché par la pluie, mais surtout 
parce que le passage eut lieu pendant la nuit pour les observateurs Européens.” It 
may reasonably be admitted that the occurrence of the transit when the sun was 
below the horizon was a sufficient cause for Gassendi’s failure, apart from the rain. 
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siasme annoncaient un homme vraiment distingué.” ‘Following the 
example of Gassendi,”’ Horrocks begins, ‘‘ I have drawn up an account of 
this extraordinary sight, trusting that it will not prove less pleasing to 
astronomers to contemplate Venus than Mercury, though she be wrapt in 
the close embraces of the sun— 


Vinclisque nova ratione paratis 
Admisisse Deos, 


Hail! then, ye eyes that penetrate the inmost recesses of the heavens, and 
gazing upon the bosom of the sun with your sight-assisting tube, have 
dared to point out the spots on that eternal luminary! And thou, too, 
illustrious Gassendi, above all others, hail! thou who, first and only, didst 
behold Hermes’ changeful orb in hidden congress with the sun. Well hast 
thou restored the fallen credit of our ancestors, and triumphed o’er the 
inconstant Wanderer. Behold thyself, thrice celebrated man! associated 
with me, if I may venture so to speak, in a like good fortune. Contem- 
plate, I repeat, this most extraordinary phenomenon, never in our time to 
be seen again! the planet Venus, drawn from her seclusion, modestly 
delineating on the sun, without disguise, her real magnitude, whilst her 
disc, at other times so lovely, is here obscured in melancholy gloom ; in 
short, constrained to reveal to us those important truths which Mercury 
on a former occasion confided to thee. How admirably are the destinies 
appointed! How wisely have the decrees of Providence ordered the 
several purposes of their creation! Thou! a profound divine, hast 
honoured the patron of wisdom and learning; whilst I, whose youthful 
days are scarce complete, have chosen for my theme the Queen of Love, 
veiled by the shade of Phoebus’ light.” 

Horrocks was fortunate in possessing a telescope of considerable power 
(for that period). He says that it showed even the smallest spots upon 
the sun, and enabled him to make the most accurate division of the solar 
disc. Moreover, he was already, notwithstanding his youth and the 
recentness of the invention, familiar with the use of the telescope, and he 
remarks respecting the instrument he employed that, in all his observa- 
tions he had found it represent objects with the greatest truth. 

Horrocks’s calculations must have been made with great care and 
excellent judgment. We have seen that Gassendi’s attempt to observe 
the transit of 1681 had failed, because Kepler’s computations had been so 
far erroneous that, instead of the transit beginning before sunset on 
December 6, it really began nearly at midnight (for Paris or Greenwich) 
between December 6 and December 7. Halley’s computation of the 
transit of 1761 was also seriously in error (about half an hour); and an 
error of fully an hour was made in the first published statement respecting 
the transit of the present year! We shall see that Horrocks was correct 
within a few minutes. He had found that other astronomers set the 
conjunction of 1689 as occurring on November 23 (old style), whereas his 
own “ forbad him to expéct anything before three o’clock in the afternoon 
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of the 24th’ (December 4, new style.) Fearing, however, lest ‘‘by too 
much self-confidence ” he might ‘‘ endanger the observation,” he watched 
the sun through the greater part of the 28rd, and the whole of the 24th. 
‘‘T watched carefully,” he says, ‘‘on the 24th from sunrise to nine 
o’clock, and from a little before ten until noon, and at one in the after- 
noon,—being called away in the intervals by business of the highest 
importance, which, for these ornamental pursuits, I could not with 
propriety neglect.” As the day was Sunday, we may gather from this that 
the church services in small places like Hoole, in the seventeenth century, 
lasted not much longer than the low mass of a century earlier; but that 
a longer service took place at one, unless (as seems not unreasonable) we 
are to suppose that Horrocks took his dinner between one and three, soon 
after which hour he resumed his observation of the sun. ‘‘ About fifteen 
minutes past three,” he says, ‘‘ when I was again at liberty to continue 
my labours, the clouds, as if by Divine interposition, were entirely dis- 
persed, and I was once more invited to the grateful task of repeating my 
observations. I then beheld a most agreeable spectacle—the object of my 
sanguine wishes—a spot of unusual magnitude, and of a perfectly circular 
shape, which had already fully entered upon the sun’s disc on the left, so 
that the limbs of the sun and Venus perfectly coincided. Not doubting 
that this was really the shadow of the planet, I immediately applied 
myself sedulously to observe it.” 

We need not consider very closely what Horrocks actually observed ; 
for of course no special scientific interest attaches to the details of his ob- 
servations. The chief point is that his prediction should have been so closely 
fulfilled. The time, indeed, during which he could examine the appearance 
and motions of Venus was very short. He had first seen her at a quarter 
past three, and the sun set thirty-five minutes later. Nevertheless, he 
effected one discovery worthy of notice. He found that the planet’s ap- 
parent size is very much smaller than had been supposed. Gassendi had 
effected a similar discovery respecting Mercury. Thus had the transits 
of these two planets shown that relatively to the sun their globes are much 
smaller than astronomers had imagined. 

Horrocks had written to his friend Crabtree, a young man well skilled in 
mathematics and astronomy, “ inviting him to be present at this Uranian 
banquet, if the weather permitted.” ‘But the sky,” says Horrocks, 
‘¢ was very unfavourable, being obscured during the greater part of the day 
with thick clouds ; and as he was unable to obtain a view of the sun, he 
despaired of making an observation, and resolved to take no further 
trouble in the matter. But a little before sunset—namely, about thirty- 
five minutes past three—the sun bursting forth from behind the clouds, 
he at once began to observe, and was gratified by beholding the pleasing 
spectacle of Venus upon the sun’s disc. Rapt in contemplation, he stood 
for some time motionless, scarcely trusting his own senses, through excess 
of joy ; for we astronomers have, as it were, a womanish disposition, and 
are overjoyed with trifles, and such small matters as scarcely make an im- 
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pression upon others ; a susceptibility which those who will may deride 
with impunity, even in my own presence ; and if it gratify them I too will 
join in the merriment. One thing I request: let no severe Cato be 
seriously offended with our follies ; for, to speak poetically, what young 
man on earth would not, like ourselves, fondly admire Venus in conjunc- 
tion with the sun, pulchritudinem divitiis conjunctam ? ” * 

None but these two saw the transit of 1639. It might have been 
observed under more advantageous conditions by astronomers in Spain. 
In France it could have been seen nearly as favourably as in England ; 
but in the eastern parts of Europe it could not have been seen at all. It 
would have been favourably seen from the greater part of the North 
American Continent, had there been any astronomers there to study it. 

Many years passed before the astronomical world began again to 
consider the subject of a transit of Venus. It was not, indeed, until 
June 1761 that another was to take place. Towards the close, however, 
of the seventeenth century, the astronomer Halley, who during his stay 
(when very young) at St. Helena had observed a transit of Mercury, pub- 
lished an interesting dissertation showing how a transit of Venus might be 
so observed as to afford means for determining the distance of the sun. In 
this paper he discussed the circumstances of the transit of 1761, according 
to his calculation respecting the time and manner of its occurrence. It 
was then that he described the method of observing a transit, which is 
commonly called Halley’s, though it may also be called (if we do not 
wish to give Halley his due), the method of durations. Probably the 
simplest sketch of this method would be thought out of place in these 
pages. We shall therefore content ourselves with merely noting that it 
depends on observing the duration of the transit as seen at different sta- 
tions. If our earth were a mere point compared with the sun, the cir- 
cumstances of a transit would be appreciably the same from whatever part 
of the earth it was observed. But as the earth has dimensions which, 
though small, are yet measurable compared with the sun’s, observers in 
different parts of the earth see a transit under different circumstances ; 
and amongst other circumstances affected in this way, the duration of the 
transit may be longer or shorter according to the observer's position. It 
does not matter whether the difference be brought about by setting one 
observer far to the north and another far to the south, or by taking advan- 
tage of the rotation of the earth which in a transit of long continuance 
shifts the place of an observer who is near the equator very importantly, 
while scarcely at all affecting an observer placed in a high latitude, or 
even shifting him in a contrary direction if he is on that side of the arctic 
regions which lies farthest from the sun. It is manifest that the larger 





* This passage, like the others quoted respecting the transit of 1639, is from the 
translation of Horrocks’s original memoir, by the Rev. Arundell B. Whatton. The 
sketch of Horrocks’s life accompanying Mr. Whatton’s translation, is full of interest. 
We are glad to see that the Astronomical Society bas honoured itself recently by 
having a tablet placed in Westminster Abbey in memory of Horrocks. 
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the earth compared with the sun’s distance, the greater will be the effect 
due to difference of position; in other words, the difference of duration 
will be greater. And nothing can be simpler than the measurement of the 
transit’s duration as observed at any place. All that is necessary is a 
clock which will not gain or lose appreciably during the time that the 
transit is in progress. Having determined the difference for stations of 
known position on the earth, we are enabled to infer what proportion the 
earth’s dimensions bear to the sun’s distance, or in other words, we learn 
how far off the sun is. 

Halley, then, in the dissertation to which we refer, proposed that, 
during the transit of 1761 observers should be placed at certain stations 
which he pointed out—at Bencoolen in Sumatra, at an arctic station near 
Hudson’s Bay, and so on—where the transit would have its greatest and 
its least duration, so that by finding how great the difference of duration 
might be, the observers would be enabled to infer the relation which the 
earth’s dimensions bear to the distance of the sun. 

The remarks with which Halley closed the introductory portion of his 
dissertation are worth quoting for the fine scientific spirit which pervades 
them :—‘‘ I could wish,” he says, ‘‘ that many observations of this famous 
phenomenon might be taken by different persons at separate places, both 
that we might arrive at a greater degree of certainty by their agreement, 
and also lest any single observer should be deprived by the intervention 
of clouds, of a sight which I know not whether any man living in this or 
the next age will ever see again, and on which depends the certain and 
adequate solution of a problem the most noble, and at any other times not 
to be attained to. I recommend it therefore again and again, to those 
curious astronomers who, when I am dead, will have an opportunity of 
observing these things, that they would remember this my admonition, 
and diligently apply themselves with all their might in making this 
observation ; and I earnestly wish them all imaginable success; in the 
first place that they may not by the unseasonable obscurity of a cloudy 
sky, be deprived of this most desirable sight, and then, that having 
ascertained with more exactness the magnitudes of the planetary orbits, 
it may redound to their immortal fame and glory.” 

As the transit of 1761 drew near, careful observations of the motion 
of Venus were made, which showed that she would not transit the sun in 
the manner predicted by Halley. It was also found that no stations 
could be reached at which Halley’s method could be conveniently applied. 
In fact the transit was not one whose whole duration could be advanta- 
geously observed. The French astronomer Delisle proposed another 
method, more difficult in an astronomical sense, but geographically much 
more convenient. We have already said that, owing to the fact that the 
earth has dimensions measurably comparable even with those of the 
solar system, the circumstances of a transit will be different at different 
stations. Amongst other circumstances so affected will be the time at 
which transit will begin or end. Halley’s method was directed to the 
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observation of the time transit lasts, and the differences observed in such 
duration were to give the means of determining the sun’s distance. 
Delisle suggested that observers might note the time at which transit beyan 
or ended (not necessarily observing the whole transit), and that differences 
observed in the epochs noted would give the means of measuring the 
sun’s distance. Of course all the observed epochs would have to be 
expressed according to a uniform manner (all in Greenwich time, for 
instance, or all in Paris time); so that the longitude of each observing 
station would have to be determined as well as the local time at which 
transit began or ended. But this accomplished, the method would avail 
as well as Halley’s, for determining the sun’s distance. 

Accordingly, the French Academy made preparations for sending out 
observers to stations suitable for applying this method, which (if we 
wish to avoid naming Delisle), may be called the ‘absolute time me- 
thod,”’ because it depends on comparing the absolute instants at which 
transit begins or ends at different stations. Le Gentil, most unfor- 
tunate of men so fur as transits of Venus were concerned, was sent to 
Pondicherry, but as we shall presently see did not arrive there. Here 
the whole duration could be observed, but his special object was to 
observe ingress. Chappe d'Auteroche was sent to Tobolsk in Siberia. 
England, with fine official pertinacity, held fast to Halley’s selection, 
Bencoolen, though in the actual circumstances of the transit, Bencoolen 
presented no advantages whatever. Doubtless an expedition would have 
been sent to Halley’s other station near Hudson's Bay, but for the cir- 
cumstance that the transit would not have been visible there at all. 

The actual history of the expeditions is full of interest, but would 
require more space than can here be devoted to it. Fortunately for 
science, the ship which had set out for Bencoolen was attacked by a 
Spanish vessel of greatly superior strength, and being compelled to put in 
at the Cape of Good Hope, an excellent station for observing egress in 
Delisle’s manner, observations were made which proved far more service- 
able than any which could possibly have been made at Bencoolen. Le 
Gentil set forth for Pondicherry on March 26,1760. Had he reached 
that station, he would have witnessed the curious spectacle of a transit, the . 
middle of which occurred with the sun almost vertically overhead. But 
when Le Gentil arrived at the Isle of France (on July 10, 1760), he 
learned that a war had broken out between France and England, and that 
it would be unsafe for his ship to proceed. He had resolved to betake 
himself to Rodriguez (which would, however, have been a most unfortu- 
nate selection, as only the egress would have been visible, and under very 
unfavourable conditions), when he learned that a French frigate was 
about to sail for the coast of Coromandel. In her, therefore, he deter- 
mined to proceed to Pondicherry. He sailed from the Isle of France in 
the middle of March 1761, and after experiencing many provoking delays 
from calms, reached Malabar on May 24, only to learn that the English 
were masters of Pondicherry. The captain of the frigate sailed away 
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with all speed for the Isle of France, and she was still on her way thither 
when the day of the transit arrived. Le Gentil made most ingenious 
preparations to observe the transit, and favoured by splendid weather he 
had an excellent view of its phenomena. But it need hardly be said that 
the observations he made, however interesting to him-as a student of 
astronomy, were utterly valueless for the determination of the sun’s 
distance. As Dubois well remarks, ‘‘ Le Gentil had experienced one of 
those mishaps which assume to the man of science all the proportions 
of a real misfortune ; to have traversed so large a portion of the globe, 
to have endured all the weariness, all the privations, all the perils, of 
a long sea-voyage, and to effect nothing, this was enough to have dis- 
gusted any one with scientific observation, or, at least, with Halley's 
method.” But, as we shall soon see, Le Gentil was even now not at the 
end of his troubles. Chappe d’Auteroche, after a long and painful journey, 
reached Tobolsk, and observed the transit there under favourable 
conditions. 

The results of the observations of the transit of 1761 were by no 
means s0 satisfactory as had been expected, so far as the determination 
of the sun’s distance was concerned. Some estimates made the distance 
nearly 100 millions of miles, while according to others, the sun’s distance 
fell short of 80 millions of miles. Astronomers had already obtained 
much more satisfactory measurements from observations made upon the 
planet Mars; so that the most striking result of the transit observa- 
tions made in 1761, seemed to be the recognition of the inferiority of such 
observations compared with other methods available to astronomers for 
determining the sun’s distance. 

It was, in fact, during the transit observations of 1761 that astro- 
nomers recognised a peculiarity in the behaviour of Venus as she enters 
upon and leaves the sun’s disc, which militates very strongly against the 
usefulness of both Halley’s and Delisle’s method. Theoretically nothing 
can be more perfect than the plan suggested for timing durations by 
one method, and the absolute moment of ingress or egress by the 
other. As the round black dise of Venus passes upon the sun’s face 
at ingress, the observer can wait for the moment when her outline 
will just touch the sun’s. As this moment gradually approaches, he 
can give his whole attention to determine the exact instant when the 
two outlines are in contact; and theoretically this instant can be 
exactly determined: for, the moment after, the sun’s light will be seen 
between the two outlines. But practically matters do not proceed so 
conveniently. In the first place, the outline of orb is rippled through 
the effects of atmospheric undulations, and so much the more disturbed 
as the sun is nearer the horizon,—a fact of great importance, be- 
cause all the best stations have the sun somewhat low down at the 
critical moment of contact. Then there is the optical effect called irradia- 
tion, by which the image of a bright object on the retina is apparently 
enlarged. This effect, of course, makes the dark disc of Venus look 
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smaller, and the bright dise of the sun look larger than they really are ; 
and a very little consideration will show that at the moment when the two 
are really in contact (Venus just lying wholly within the sun’s disc) 
instead of appearing as a round black disc just touching the sun, she will 
appear to have a disc smaller than her real orb, and not round, since 
irradiation will not contract the disc at the place of contact as it does 
elsewhere. Thus, at the moment of real contact Venus will present a 
pear-shaped aspect, the stalk of the pear connecting the body with 
the edge of the sun’s disc. The moment after real contact, the stalk 
will appear to break, and either in an instant or very quickly the 
pear-shape will disappear, and the disc will become circular, with a 
wide space separating it from the edge of the sun’s disc. The dise will 
seem to have taken a leap, as it were, from the sun’s edge, to which a 
moment before it was attached by the black stalk. Similar phenomena 
will present themselves at egress in a reverse order. Now, these effects 
are combined with those due to atmospheric undulations; and more- 
over the extent of irradiation depends largely on the observer him- 
self (some persons being much more sensitive to the effects of light 
than others), and largely also on the telescope employed, the state of 
the air, and other variable circumstances. So that manifestly, instead 
of that neat and precise determination of the moment of contact which 
Halley expected, and which both his method and Delisle’s require, there 
must be considerable uncertainty in the comparison of observations made 
by different astronomers, at different stations, with different telescopes, 
and under different conditions. 

Most of those who observed the transit of 1761 mention the occurrence 
of peculiarities such as we have here described. Thus, Mr. Hirst, who 
observed the transit at Madras, where the sun was at a considerable 
elevation, states that ‘‘at the total immersion, the planet, instead of 
appearing truly circular, resembled more the form of a Bergamot pear, 
or, as Governor Pigott then expressed it, looked like a nine-pin,’’ yet 
the part of the disc farthest from the sun was extremely well defined. 
When the planet was about to leave the sun similar appearances were 
presented. ‘The planet was as black as ink, and the body truly circular 
just before the beginning of egress, yet it was no sooner in contact” with 
the edge of the sun’s disc ‘‘ than it assumed the same figure as before,” 
the other part of Venus ‘ keeping well defined and truly circular.” 

However, the general impression among the astronomers of the last 
century would seem to have been that too much reliance had been 
placed on Delisle’s method. Cassini, several years later, wrote as follows 
respecting the arrangements for the transit of 1769 :—‘‘ Experience is our 
chief instructor; the fruit of her lessons repays us for the years passed 
in learning them. In 1761 the principal object had ‘been missed for 
want of observations in places where the durations differed sufficiently. 
Tt was essential not to experience a second time the same disadvantage.” 

In accordance with this view, preparations were made for sending 
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observers in 1769 to the South Sea, California, Mexico, Lapland, Kams- 
chatka, Hudson's Bay, and other places where the whole transit eould be 
observed. England took an important part in these arrangements. At 
that period Spain possessed nominal dominion over the South Sea, and 
the French Government waited for permission from Spain to observe the 
transit in those seas. This permission Spain refused to grant. But 
England did not wait for it. Indeed, from all the accounts we have seen, it 
does not appear that the idea of asking Spain for permission to visit the 
Southern Seas occurred to the British authorities. The Royal Soeiety 
presented a memorial to George III. early in 1768, requesting, among 
cther things, that a vessel might be fitted out at the expense of govern- 
ment “to convey proper persons to observe the transit, either from the 
Marquesas, or from one of those islands to which Tasman had given the 
several appellations of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Middleburgh,” now 
known as the Friendly Isles. This petition was readily complied with. 
But early in the negotiations a hitch occurred which threatened mischie- 
vous delays. Dalrymple, who had been selected to superintend the 
expedition, was a man eminent in science, and every way worthy of confi- 
dence; moreover he had “ already greatly distinguished himself respecting 
the geography of the Southern Ocean. As this gentleman had been 
regularly bred to the sea, he insisted on having a brevet commission, as 
captain of the vessel, before he would undertake the employment.” The 
Admiralty violently opposed this measure, and Lord Hawke (who then 
presided at the Admiralty) ‘declared that nothing could induce him to 
sanction such a commission.” After much debate, both sides proving 
inflexible, it was thought desirable to look out for another commander for 
the expedition, and Captain Cook (then Lieutenant and afterwards world- 
renowned) was eventually appointed. The Endeavour, a barque of 870 
tons, originally built for the coal trade, was selected as a suitable vessel, 
and at the suggestion of Captain Wallis, who had just returned from a 
voyage round the world, Otaheite (then called King George’s Island) was 
chosen as the most convenient place for observing the transit. The 
observers selected were Mr. Chas. Green, assistant of Dr. Bradley, the 
Astronomer Royal, and Mr. Jos. Banks (afterwards the President of the 
Royal Society). Two draughtsmen, a secretary, and four subordinate 
assistants accompanied the observers. Solander, the Swedish naturalist, 
also sailed with Cook, and his botanical observations were among the 
most important fruits of the expedition. The transit was successfully 
observed both by Green and Banks. 

Le Gentil experienced in 1769 the culmination of his misfortunes as 
a transit observer. With a pertinacious courage worthy of better success, 
he determined, after his failure in 1761, to return to Pondicherry so soon 
as an opportunity presented itself, and there to await the transit of 1769. 
For eight years he waited, employing himself in the agreeable study of 
Brahminical astronomy. But alas, when June 8, 1769, arrived, an 
envious cloud covered the sun at the moment when Le Gentil was pre- 
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paring to reap the reward of his patience; and all that was left to the 
unhappy astronomer was to return to France and publish a book on the 
astronomy of the Brahmins. Let us hope that he was kindly treated by 
the critics. 

As important as observations in the South Seas, where the duration 
of the transit was shortened, were those made at Wardhuus, in Lapland, 
where the duration was lengthened. The King of Denmark invited 
Father Hell, a skilful German astronomer, to occupy this station in 
company with the Danish astronomer Borgrewing. Arriving at Wardhuus 
in the autumn of 1768, the two astronomers wintered in that desolate 
region; and fortunately, when the day of the transit arrived, clear 
weather permitted them to make good observations. Doubt has, indeed, 
been thrown upon the observations of Hell, in comparatively recent 
times, because of the difficulty of reconciling them with the present 
estimates of the sun’s distance. The Astronomer Royal has even gone so 
far as to suggest that the worthy Father was asleep at the moment of 
egress, and that being ashamed to admit the fact he made an entry 
in his notebook describing an imaginary observation. We know of 
nothing rendering this at all probable, for Hell was a man held in high 
esteem by his contemporaries. The time, indeed, at which egress 
occurred was such that sleep would not in itself have been an improper 
indulgence. Transit began, at Wardhuns, at about half-past nine in the 
evening, and ended at about half-past three in the morning (there was no 
night in that high latitude), and a rest in tke interval would have been 
excusable. But it seems absurd to suppose that the astronomer would 
have left his waking to chance. Besides, there were the astronomers 
Sajnowiz and Borgrewing, as well as several assistant observers, and these 
would not have left Father Hell to sleep through the important moments 
of egress. It seems likely, in fact, that his unlucky name rather than 
any other eircumstance, suggested a charge which, if really warranted, 
would expose him to the undying obloquy of astronomers. In this respect 
he may be compared to that unfortunate Dr. Impey, whom Macaulay 
represents to us in so contemptible an aspect,—with no better justification, 
according to well-informed historians. 

A great deal has been said during the last few years about the error 
which astronomers are supposed to have detected in that estimate of the 
sun’s distance which had been based on the observations of 1769. But in 
point of fact it was very early seen that these observations were little more 
trustworthy than those made in 1761. Within less than two years, 
upwards of two hundred papers containing different estimates of the sun’s 
distance were sent by various persons to the Academy of Paris, and 
probably about four hundred to the different learned societies of Europe. 
Seleeting from among these the papers contributed by the able mathema- 
ticians, Lalande, Euler, Pingré, Hornsby, and Hell, we find the estimates 
of the sun’s distance ranging from 92 millions to 96 millions of miles. 
Not the least curious part of the matter is that all the calculators were 
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positive they were right. Pingré, who made the distance 92 millions of 
miles said, ‘‘ Of two things one, either this is the true distance, or the 
observations of 1769 are not to be trusted at all; while Lalande said 
that ‘‘ incontestably”’ the sun’s distance amounts to fully 96 millions of 
miles. Euler, a greater mathematician than either, after carefully going 
over his work afresh, obtained a value almost exactly midway between 
Lalande’s and Pingré’s. Then did Dionis du Séjour publish a new in- 
vestigation leading to nearly the same value which Pingré had obtained. 
Lastly came Encke, who with German patience combined all the observa- 
tions together, with a result nearly coinciding with Lalande’s. This was 
the value of the sun’s distance—95,265,000—which for so many years 
reigned in our books of astronomy; though why implicit reliance was 
given to it when the history of the investigation showed that mathe- 
maticians more skilful than Encke had obtained results differing widely 
from his, cannot be easily explained. Nor should it have been thought 
at all a wonderful circumstance that researches by other methods soon 
began to point to a different value of the sun’s distance. 
This would not be the place to explain the various methods by which, 
without the aid of a transit of Venus, astronomers have in recent times 
obtained new estimates of the scale on which the solar system is con- 
structed. Yet the ingenuity with which the great problem has been 
attacked is so remarkable that it may interest our readers to have simply 
stated, without explanation of details, the contrivances employed by 
astronomers. First, there was an old method depending on the observa- 
tion of the planet Mars, when at his nearest to us, and when therefore his 
apparent position in the heavens is most affected by the difference in the 
position of the observers on our earth. This method was applied in two 
ways: in one, by stationing observers far apart; in the other, by taking 
advantage of the fact that an observer is carried round by the daily 
rotation of the earth so as to have his place changed for him, so to speak. 
Then the motions of the moon were consulted. Our satellite is disturbed 
by the sun, and if her path were indefinitely small compared with his 
distance she would be just as much disturbed in the half of her path 
farthest from him as in the half nearest to him; but as the sun’s distance 
is not immeasurably superior to the moon’s, she is slightly more disturbed 
when traversing the half of her path nearest to him than when traversing 
the other half. The excess of disturbance being noted, affords a means of 
estimating the sun’s distance ; for, as we have seen, it depends on the 
extent to which that distance exceeds the readily measured distancé of the 
moon.* ‘Then there was yet another method depending on the fact that 
the earth circuits once a month around the common centre of gravity of 
her orb and the moon’s, so that she is now a little on this side now a little 
on that side of the place she would have if there were no moon. This 





* The moon’s distance is easily measured because she is so near that two ob- 
servers at distant stations on the earth see her in perceptibly different directions, 
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slight range on her part from what may be called her mean position gives, 
as it were, a base of measurement, to either extremity of which the 
astronomer is carried successively month after month, and the resulting 
slight displacement of the sun’s apparent place shows itself in the records 
of Greenwich, Washington, Paris, and other great observatories. The 
gun’s distance is inferred from such observations, just as a surveyor infers 
the distance of some inaccessible spire or rock by noting how much it is 
shifted in direction as seen from one or the other end of a measured base- 
line. Then there was that most ingenious and wonderful of all methods 
which depends on the measurement of the velocity of light. Every one 
knows that astronomy first revealed the fact that light travels with a measur- 
able though inconceivable velocity. The little satellites of Jupiter were 
found to undergo eclipse earlier or later according as Jupiter was nearer to 
or farther from us, and it was soon seen that these effects arise from the 
fact that the light-message by which the news of these eclipses is conveyed 
takes a longer time to traverse the longer distance,—in other words, that 
light does not travel with infinite velocity. It appeared from the observed 
effects that light occupied about seventeen minutes in traversing a distance 
equal to the diameter of the earth’s orbit; and using Encke’s value of 
the sun’s distances, this implied that light travels with a velocity of about 
192,000 miles per second. Of course if the sun’s distance is greater, light 
travels more quickly, and if less then less quickly. It occurred to Foucault to 
apply an ingenious contrivance, devised by Wheatstone for measuring the 
duration of the electric spark, to the less difficult task of measuring the 
velocity of light. And inconceivable though it may seem that a velocity of 
nearly two hundred thousand miles per second can be measured by any 
terrestrial contrivance, the task was accomplished so satisfactorily that 
the resulting estimate of the velocity of light has been thought a sufficient 
ground for adopting a new estimate of the sun’s distance. Foucault 
found that light does not travel at so great a rate as 192,000 miles per 
second, but at the rate of about 180,000 miles, so that the diameter 
of the sun’s orbit must be less than Encke had supposed,—the sun’s 
distance being reduced in this way from 95,265,000 miles to about 92 
millions. The values obtained by the other methods all lie much nearer 
to this value than to Encke’s, ranging in fact from 91,280,000 miles to 
92,680,000 miles. So that whether Pingré and Dionis du Séjour were 
right or wrong in asserting that the transit observations in 1769 point toa 
solar distance of 92,000,000 miles, it is certain that modern observations 
point to such a distance. 

Much has been said respecting the efforts which have been recently 
made to show that the observations of 1769 can be forced into agree- 
ment with the new and reduced estimates of the sun’s distance. The 
continental astronomer Powalky effected this by selecting certain ob- 
servations and rejecting others,—without giving any sufficient reasons for 
80 doing. Stone, of Greenwich, adopted a plan little more satisfactory, 
though many writers (the present writer among the number) somewhat 
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hastily assumed that he had removed the whole difficulty. We have 
described the peculiarity which affects the appearance of Venus when 
she is just wholly upon the disc of the sun. Between the moment 
at ingress when her rounded outline seems to belong to a circle which 
(if complete) would touch the sun’s outline (the moment of apparent 
contact) and the moment when she seems suddenly to break away from 
the edge of the sin (the moment of real contact), an interval elapses ; 
and there is a corresponding interval between the two contacts at egress, 
Mr. Stone found that if this interval be taken as seventeen seconds 
then the observations of 1769 point to just such a distance of the sun 
as astronomers have recently been led to adopt. This is all very well ; 
but if it proved anything it would prove that the interval either always 
amounts to seventeen seconds or that seventeen seconds is a fair average 
value. Even if this were true nothing else would have been demon- 
strated by Mr. Stone’s investigation. But unfortunately those observers 
who, availing themselves of the experience obtained in 1761, were careful 
to observe both kinds of contact in 1769, found the interval to be not 
only widely variable but always much greater than seventeen seconds. 
Green at Otaheite found the interval to be 40 seconds at ingress and 48 
seconds at egress. Cook made it 60 seconds at ingress and 82 seconds at 
egress. Maskelyne, the Astronomer Royal, observed a difference of 52 
seconds, while Horsley, at the same station (Greenwich Observatory), found 
it to be 63 seconds. Hornsby at Oxford found the difference to be 57 
seconds, while Shuckberg, also at Oxford, found it to be fully 69 seconds. 
Yet all these observers were prepared for this peculiarity, and Maskelyne 
bad issued special instructions for their guidance in this particular respect.* 

We cannot wonder, therefore, if continental and American astrono- 
mers unanimously decline to recognise any independent value in Mr. 
Stone’s attempted reconciliation between the transit observations of 1769 
and recent measurements of the sun’s distance. 

It is hoped, however, that the observations which are to be made 
during the transits of this year and the year 1882 will remove all doubt as 
to the correctness of these more recent measurements. At a very early 
date attention was directed to the transits by the Astronomer Royal for 
England ; who, in May 1857, delivered an address to the Astronomical 
Society, in which he described the various methods available for determining 
the sun’s distance, and pointed out the advantages of a transit of Venus, 
more especially if it could be observed by Halley’s method. He stated, 
however, that the methods of durations could only be applied in 1882, 
any observable difference in 1874 “‘ being probably little more than half as 
great as in 1882.”” It appeared also from his calculations that to apply 
the method successfully in 1882, Antarctic stations must be reached. 





* One observer, at Caen, using a very small telescope, found the interval between 
real and apparent Contact to be mcre than two minutes and a half —“ a monstrous 
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Not deterred, however, by this difficulty, and remembering doubtless that 
British seamen were not altogether without fame as Antarctic explorers, 
he boldly advocated the occupation of Antarctic stations. The whole 
region, he said, “‘ should be reconnoitred some years before the transit,” 
for ‘‘the future astronomical public will not be satisfied unless all prac- 
ticable use be made of the transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882.” 

‘In 1864 these suggestions were renewed, special attention being 
directed to Sabrina Land and Repulse Bay. In May 1865, the Astro- 
nomer Royal heard that the Geographical Society was endeavouring to 
move Government to send an expedition towards the North Pole, and he 
immediately put in a plea for an Antarctic expedition. ‘In the year 
1882,” he said, ‘‘ a transit of Venus over the sun’s disc will occur ; the 
most favourable of all phenomena for solution of the noble problem of 
determining the sun’s distance from the earth.’ He then stated that the 
southern stations must be on the Antarctic continent, and pointed out 
that although, if such an expedition were undertaken the astronomical 
observations must take precedence of all others, ‘‘ there would be no diffi- 
culty in combining with them any other inquiries of geography, geology, 
hydrography, magnetism, meteorology, natural history, or any other 
subject for which the localities are suitable.” 

But it was in December 1868 that the suggestions for Antarctic recon- 
naisance first took definite form. Then did the Astronomer Royal 
marshal an array of naval authorities — Admiral Richards (Hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty), Admiral Ommanney, Commander Davis (a 
companion of Sir Jas. C. Ross in his celebrated Antarctic expedition), 
Captain Toynbee, and others—in support of the schemes which during 
the preceding eleven years he had from time to time advocated; and, 
with excellent unanimity, these authorities expressed their belief that 
Antarctic explorations could be usefully and safely carried out. 

Hitherto the astronomers of other countries had taken no part in 
these preliminary inquiries and suggestions. It was doubtless felt that 
the matter could be well left in the hands of so excellent a mathematician 
as Sir George Airy. We find, in fact, that in the communication ad- 
dressed in 1868 to the Astronomical Society, the part which other nations 
were to take was indicated as well as that which our country might regard 
as specially her own. The lion’s share was taken indeed for England, 
which was to occupy in 1874 all the four regions suitable for observing 
by Delisle’s method, while in 1882, besides taking her share in applying 
this method, she was to occupy stations on the Antarctic continent. It is 
rather singular that no part whatever was assigned to America until 1882, 
when “ the utmost reliance might be placed on the zeal of our American 
brethren” for observing the transit of that year at stations in the United 
States. 

But the last five years have seen all these ideas changed. It was 
found that an error had been made in the original investigation of the 
conditions of the two transits, and that it is for the later not the earlier 
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transit that Halley's method fails. Accordingly, ample preparations 
were made for observing the duration of the transit of this year from 
suitably selected stations. Among these are several which had been 
already chosen for the other method ; but others are new. In particular 
the Russian Government provided for a whole range of stations in 
Eastern Siberia where the transit had a lengthened duration, while 
America, France, and Germany arranged to occupy Crozet Island, 
St. Paul’s Island, Campbell, Auckland, and, other islands in the sub- 
Antarctic Seas, which, with Rodriguez, Kerguelen, and other places to be 
occupied by England, form ample provision for the observation of the 
shortened duration. 

A little disappointment was occasioned to those who may have hoped, 
from the plans published in 1868, that Antarctic exploration would have 
been undertaken for observing the transit of 1882. So soon as it was 
pointed out that no good could result from the occupation of Antarctic 
stations in that year, all those plans were very properly abandoned. It 
had now become known, however, that Antarctic stations would be more 
useful during the transit of the present year than it had been supposed they 
would be in 1882. Some imagined that the authorities who had been so 
enthusiastic in favour of Antarctic exploration for one transit would not be 
altogether opposed to such exploration for the other. This hope was 
doomed to be disappointed. In fact the Astronomer Royal and the 
Admirals grew quite facetious in ridiculing the idea of Antarctic explora- 
tion ; though they suddenly became serious even to severity, when re- 
minded of the views they had themselves expressed in 1868. Thenceforth 
they deprecated jesting with a touching solemnity. 

But after all, Antarctic exploration was not a point of great importance 
for the transit of this year. So admirably is the method of durations suited 
for this transit, that without incurring the dangers of Antarctic voyaging 
—whether these dangers be excessive, as now stated by the Admiralty, or 
slight, as they stated in 1868—a large number of stations could be occupied 
both in the northern and southern hemisphere, whence the whole transit 
can be seen. And fortunately for science the opportunity was recog- 
nised early enough to be turned to good account. Russia, as we have 
stated, occupied no less than eleven northern stations for observing the 
whole transit, America, Germany and France occupying between them 
seven or eight others in Siberia, North China, and Japan, while England 
occupied one in North India. In the southern hemisphere nearly all the 
stations are such that the duration of the transit can be observed, except 
Cape Town, which has special value as a station for observing the middle 
of the transit. England occupied four stations in the southern hemi- 
sphere, besides Cape Town, Melbourne, Sidney, and other places already 
provided with astronomical instruments; and America, France, and Ger- 
many occupied many other southern stations for applying Halley’s method 
But it isnot by any means to be supposed that Delisle’s method was neg- 
lected. England, for instance, occupied the Sandwich Islands where only 
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the ingrees could be observed, and the Isthmus of Suez whence only the 
egress could be observed, and Russia had a yet larger number of astrono- 
mers devoted to the observation of egress only. Moreover, all the stations 
whence the duration could be seen were excellent stations for observing ° 
ingress and egress alone, so that where bad weather unfortunately 
prevented the observers from noting the duration, they still had a 
chance of doing useful work. This, in fact, was one great reason why it 
would have been little less than a disaster for science had the value of the 
transit for Halley’s method not been noted in good time ; because it was 
hardly to be expected that other nations would occupy second-rate 
Delislean stations when England and Russia had all the best stations of 
that kind, whereas under the actual circumstances a large number of 
second-rate but excellent Delislean stations were occupied because they 
were first-rate Halleyan stations. 

But probably the most hopeful circumstance of all is that photography 
has been applied to determine the moments when the transit began and 
ended, as well as to give the place of Venus onthe sun’s face at successive 
short intervals throughout the whole transit. It was Dr. De la Rue, we 
believe, who first suggested the application of photography in this way in 
a practical manner (though Faye calls the photographic method ‘la 
méthode Francaise,” because he himself mentioned it as possible twenty 
years since). Janssen, a French astronomer, invented an ingenious 
arrangement, by which a large circular plate can be so turned during the 
ingress and egress of Venus, that picture after picture of her advancing 
and retiring disc is depicted round the edge of the plate. The exact 
instant when each picture is taken is known, and by examining the 
series it becomes possible to tell exactly when Venus was in contact 
with the sun. The American astronomers hope for even better results 
from the photographic record of the progress of the transit. It appears 
to us, however, that they have not sufficiently taken into account the 
distortion - which the whole disc of the sun, even when moderately high, 
undergoes from atmospheric refraction. The displacements to be mea- 
sured are so small that distortions which could otherwise be safely 
neglected, become of paramount importance. 

However, the great point is that all the available methods have been 
tried, and the failure of this or that method.does not involve the failure of 
the whole series. In these respects,—the multitude of plans employed, and 
the ingenuity with which astronomers have availed themselves of modern 
scientific discoveries, the preparations for the transit were far in advance 
of any before provided. We venture to predict that the close agreement 
between the measures of the sun’s distance obtained in 1874 and 1882 
will show that full reliance may be placed on transit observations, while 
the success of the observations will make the occasion an epoch in the 
history of science. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
TINTAGEL’S WALLS. 


“) HAT was the matter with Harry 

Sy MV" Trelyon ? His mother could 

not make out, and there never 

had been much confidence be- 

tween them, so that she did 

not care to ask. But she 

watched; and she saw that 

he had, for the time at least, 

forsaken his accustomed 

haunts and ways, and become 

gloomy, silent, and self-pos- 

sessed. Dick was- left neg- 

lected in the stables; you no 

longer heard his rapid clatter 

along the highway, with the 

not over-melodious voice of 

his master singing ‘‘ The Men 

of merry, merry England ” or 

“ The Young Chevalier.”” The 

long and slender fching rod remained on the pegs in the hall, although 

you could hear the flop of the small burn trout of an evening when the 

flies were thick over the stream. The dogs were deprived of their accus- 

tomed runs ; the horses had to be taken out for exercise by the groom; 

and the various and innumerable animals about the place missed their 

doses of alternate petting and teasing, all because Master Harry had 
chosen to shut himself up in his study. 

The mother of the young man very soon discovered that her son was 
not devoting his hours of seclusion in that extraordinary museum of 
natural history to making trout-flies, stuffing birds, and arranging pinned 
butterflies in cases, as was his custom. These were not the occupations 
which now kept Trelyon up half the night. When she went in of a 
morning, before he was up, she found that he had been covering whole 
sheets of paper with careful copying out of passages taken at random from 
the volumes beside him. A Latin grammar was ordinarily on the table— 
a book which the young gentleman had brought back from school free 
from thumb-marks. Occasionally a fencing foil lay among these evidences 
of study ; while the small aquaria, the cases of stuffed animals with fancy 
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backgrounds, and the numerous birdeages. had been thrust aside to give 
fair elbow-room. ‘‘ Perhaps,’ said Mrs. Trelyon to herself, with much 
satisfaction, ‘‘ perhaps, after all, that good little girl has given him a hint 
about Parliament, and he is preparing himself.” 

A few days of this seclusion, however, began to make the mother 
anxious; and so, one morning, she went into hisroom. He hastily turned 
over the sheet of paper on which he had been writing ; then he looked up, 
not too well pleased. 

‘¢ Harry, why do you stay indoors on such a beautiful morning? It 
is quite like summer.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said. ‘‘ I suppose we shall soon have a batch of 
parsons here: summer always brings them. They come out with the hot 
weather—like butterflies.” ; 

Mrs. Trelyon was shocked and disappointed; she thought Wenna 
Rosewarne had cured him of his insane dislike to clergymen—indeed, for 
many a day gone by he had kept respectfully silent on the subject. 

‘“‘ But we shall not ask them to come if you’d rather not,” she said, 
wishing to do all she could to encourage the reformation of his ways. ‘I 
think Mr. Barnes promised to visit us early in May; but he is only one.” 

‘¢ And one is worse than a dozen. When there’s alot you can leave ’em 
to fight it out among themselves. But one—to have one stalking about 
an empty house, like a ghost dipped in ink! Why can’t you ask any- 
body but clergymen, mother? There are whole lots of people would like 
to run down from London for a fortnight before getting into the thick of 
the season—there’s the Pomeroy girls as good as offered to come.”’ 

‘But they can’t come by themselves,’ Mrs. Trelyon said, with a 
feeble protest. 

‘‘Oh yes they can; they’re ugly enough to be safe anywhere. And 
why don’t you get Juliott up ? She'll be glad to get away from that old 
curmudgeon for a week. And you ought to ask the Trewhellas, mother 
and daughter, to dinner—that old fellow is not half a bad sort of fellow, 
although he’s a clergyman.” 

‘“‘ Harry,” said his mother, interrupting him, ‘I'll fill the house, if . 
that will please you; and you shall ask just whomsoever you please.” 

‘“¢ All right,” said he; ‘‘ the place wants waking up.” 

“ And then,” said the mother, wishing to be still more gracious, “ you 
might ask Miss Rosewarne to dine with us—she might come well enough, 
although Mr. Roscorla is not here.” 

A sort of gloom fell over the young man’s face again. 

*“‘T can’t ask her; you may if you like.” 

Mrs. Trelyon stared. ‘‘ What is the matter, Harry? Have you and 
she quarrelled 2? Why, I was going to ask you, if you were down ia the 
village to-day, to say that I should like to see her.” 

‘* And how could I take such a message ?”’ the young man eaid, rather 
warmly. ‘I don’t see why the girl should be ‘ordered up to see you 
as if you were conferring a favour on her by joining in this scheme. 

She’s very hard-worked ; you have got plenty of time; you ought to call 
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on her, and study her convenience, instead of making her trot all the 
way up here whenever you want to talk to her.” 

The pale and gentle woman flushed a little; but she was anxious not 
to give way to petulance just then. 

‘Well, you are quite right, Harry; it was thoughtless of me. I 
should like to go down and see her this morning; but I have sent Jakes 
over to the blacksmith’s, and I am afraid of that new lad.” 

‘¢ Oh, I will drive you down to the inn! I suppose among them they 
can put the horses to the waggonette,” the young man said, not very 
graciously ; and then Mrs. Trelyon went off to get ready. 

It was a beautiful, fresh morning ; the far-off line of the sea still and 
bliie; the sunlight lighting up the wonderful masses of primroses along 
the tall banks; the air sweet with the resinous odour of the gorse. Mrs. 
Trelyon looked with a gentle and childlike pleasure on all these things, 
and was fairly inclined to be very friendly with the young gentleman 
beside her. But he was more than ordinarily silent and morose. Mrs. 
Trelyon knew she had done nothing to offend him, and thought it hard 
she should be punished for the sins of anybody else. 

He spoke scarcely a word to her as the carriage rolled along the silent 
highways. He drove rapidly and carelessly down the steep thoroughfare 
of Eglosilyan, although there were plenty of loose stones about. Then he 
pulled sharply up in front of the inn ; and George Rosewarne appeared. 

‘‘ Mr. Rosewarne, let me introduce you to my mother. She wants to 
see Miss Wenna for a few moments, if she is not engaged.” 

Mr. Rosewarne took off his cap, assisted Mrs. Trelyon to alight, and 
then showed her the way into the house. 

‘“* Won’t you come in, Harry ?” his mother said. 

‘‘ No.” 

A man had come out to the horses’ heads. 

‘* You leave ’em alone,” said the young gentleman. ‘I shan’t get 
down.” 

Mabyn came out, her bright young face full of pleasure. 

‘“‘ How do you do, Mabyn ?”’ he said, coldly, and without offering to 
shake hands. 

*¢ Won't you come in for a minute ?”’ she said, rather surprised. 

‘*No, thank you. Don’t you stay out in the cold; you've got nothing 
round your neck.” 

Mabyn went away without saying a word; but thinking that the cool- 
ness of the air was much less apparent than that of his manner and 
speech. 

Being at length left to himself, he turned his attention to the horses 
before him, and eventually, to pass the time, took out his pocket-handker- 
chief and began to polish the silver on the handle of the whip. He was 
disturbed in this peaceful occupation by a very timid voice which said, 
‘‘ Mr. Trelyon.” He turned round and found that Wenna’s wistful face 
was looking up to him, with a look in it partly of friendly gladness, and 
partly of anxiety and entreaty. 
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‘‘ Mr. Trelyon,” she said, with her eyes cast down, ‘I think you are 
offended with me. Iam very sorry. I beg your forgiveness.” 

The reins were fastened up in a minute, and he was down in the road 
beside her. 

‘‘Now look here, Wenna,” he said. ‘* What could you mean by 
treating me so unfairly ?. I don’t mean in being vexed with me ; but in 
shunting me off, as it were, instead of having it out at once. I don’t 
think it was fair.” 

‘‘T am very sorry,” she said. ‘‘I think I was very wrong ; but you don’t 
know what a girl feels about such things. Will you come into the inn?” 

‘*¢ And leave my horses? No,” he said, good-naturedly. ‘‘ But as 
soon as I get that fellow out, I will; so you go in at once, and I’ll follow 
you directly. And mind, Wenna, don’t you be so silly again; or you and 
I may have a real quarrel. And I know that would break your heart.” 

The old pleased smile lit up her face again as she turned and went 
indoors ; he, meanwhile, proceeded to summon an ostler by shouting his 
name at the pitch of his voice. 

The small party of women assembled in the parlour were a trifle 
embarrassed ; it was the first time that the great lady of the neigh- 
bourhood had honoured the inn with a visit. She herself was merely 
quiet, gentle, and pleased ; but Mrs. Rosewarne, with her fine eyes and 
her sensitive face lit up and quickened by the novel excitement, was all 
anxiety to amuse, and interest, and propitiate her distinguished guest. 
Mabyn, too, was rather shy and embarrassed; she said things hastily, 
and then seemed afraid of her interference. Wenna was scarcely at 
her ease, because she saw that her mother and sister were not; and 
she was very anxious, moreover, that these two should think well of 
Mrs. Trelyon and be disposed to like her. 

The sudden appearance of a man, with a man’s rough ways and 
loud voice, seemed to shake these feminine elements better together, and 
to clear the air of timid apprehensions and cautions. Harry Trelyon 
came into the room with quite a marked freshness and good-nature on 
his face. His mother was surprised: what had completely changed his 
manner in a couple of minutes ? 

‘‘ How are you, Mrs. Rosewarne?” he cried, in his off-hand fashion. 
“You oughtn’t to be indoors on such a morning, or we'll never get you well, 
you know ; and the doctor will be sending you to Penzance or Devonport 
fora change. Well, Mabyn, have you convinced anybody yet that your 
farm-labourers with their twelve shillings a week are better off than the 
slate-workers with their eighteen ? You'd better take your sister’s opinion 
on that point, and don’t squabble with me. Mother, what’s the use of 
sitting here? You bring Miss Wenna with you into the waggonette, and 
talk to her there about all your business affairs, and I'll take you for a 
drive. Come along! And, of course, I want somebody with me: will you 
come, Mrs. Rosewarne, or will Mabyn? You can’t ?—then Mabyn must. 
Go along, Mabyn, and put your best hat on, and make yourself uncom- 
monly smart, and you shall be allowed to sit next the driver—that’s me!” 
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And indeed he bundled the whole of them about until they were seated 
in the waggonette just as he had indicated; and away they went from the 
inn-door. 

‘‘And you think you are coming back in half an hour?” he said to 
his companion, who was very pleased and very proud to occupy such a 
place. ‘Oh no, you’re not. You're a young and simple thing, Mabyn. 
These two behind us will go on talking now for any time about yards of 
calico, and crotchet-needles, and twopenny subscriptions ; while you and I, 
don’t you see, are quietly driving them over to Tintagel re 

‘* Oh, Mr. Trelyon!” said Mabyn. 

‘“‘ You keep quiet. That isn’t the half of what’s going to befall you. 
I shall put up the horses at the inn, and I shall take you all down to the 
beach for a scramble to improve your appetite ; and at the said inn you 
shall have luncheon with me, if you’re all very good and behave yourselves. 
Then we shall drive back just when we particularly please. Do you like 
the picture ?” 

‘Tt is delightful—oh, I am sure Wenna will enjoy it! ’’ Mabyn said. 
*¢ But don’t you think, Mr. Trelyon, that you might ask her to sit here ? 
One sees better here than sitting sideways in a waggonette.” 

‘« They have their business affairs to settle.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mabyn, petulantly, ‘that is what everyone says ; nobody 
expects Wenna ever to have a moment's enjoyment to herself! Oh! here 
is old Uncle Cornish—he’s a great friend of Wenna’s— he will be dread- 
fully hurt if she passes him without saying a word.” 

“‘Then we must pull up and address Uncle Cornish. I believe he 
used to be the most thieving old ruffian of a poacher in this county.” 

There was a hale old man of seventy or so seated on a low wall in 
front of one of the gardens ; his face shaded from the sunlight by a broad 
hat; his lean grey hands employed in buckling up the leathern leggings 
that encased his spare calves. He got up when the horses stopped, and 
looked in rather a dazed fashion at the carriage. 

‘* How do you do this morning, Mr. Cornish?’ Wenna said. 

‘Why, now, to be sure!’’ the old man said, as if reproaching his 
own imperfect vision. ‘’Tis a fine marnin, Miss Wenna, and yii be 
agwoin for a drive.” 

‘« And how is your daughter-in-law, Mr. Cornish? Has she sold the 
pig yet?” 

‘* Naw, she hasn't sold the peg. If yii be agwoin thrii Trevalga, Miss 
Wenna, just yii stop and have a look at that peg; yii'll be mazed to see 
en; ‘tis many a year agone sence there has been such a pegbyme. And 
perhaps yii'd take the laste bit o’ refrashment, Miss Wenna, as yii go by; 
Jane would get yii a coop o’ tay to once.” 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Cornish, I'll look in and see the pig some other 
time ; to-day we shan’t be going as far as Trevalga.” 

“Oh, won’t you?” said Master Harry, in a low voice, as he drove on. 
‘* You'll be in Trevalga before you know where you are.” 

Which was literally the case. Wenna was so much engaged in her 
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talk with Mrs. Trelyon that she did not notice how far away they were 
getting from Eglosilyan. But Mabyn and her companion knew. They 
were now on the high uplands by the coast, driving between the beautiful 
banks which were starred with primroses, and stitchwort, and red dead- 
nettle, and a dozen other bright and tender-hued firstlings of the year. 
The sun was warm on the hedges and the fields, but a cool breeze blew 
about these lofty heights, and stirred Mabyn’s splendid masses of hair as 
they drove rapidly along. Far over on their right, beyond the majestic 
wall of cliff, lay the great blue plain of the sea; and there stood the bold 
brown masses of the Sisters Rocks, with a circle of white foam around 
their base. As they looked down into the south, the white light was so 
fierce that they could but faintly discern objects through it ; but here and 
there they caught a glimpse of a square church-tower, or of a few rude 
cottages clustered on the high plain, and these seemed to be of a trans- 
parent grey in the blinding glare of the sun. 

Then suddenly in front of them they found a deep chasm, with the 
white road leading down into its cool shadows. There was the channel 
of a stream, with the rocks looking purple amid the grey bushes; and 
here were rich meadows, with cattle standing deep in the grass and: the 
daisies ; and over there, on the other side, a strip of forest, with the sun- 
light shining along one side of the tall and dark green pines. As they 
drove down into this place, which is called the Rocky Valley, a magpie 
rose from one of the fields and flew up into the firs. 

‘¢ That is sorrow,” said Mabyn. 

Another one rose and flew up to the same spot. 

“ And that is joy,” she said, with her face brightening. 

‘‘Oh, but I saw another as we came to the brow of the hill, and that 
means a marriage!” her companion remarked to her. 

‘¢Oh, no!” she said, quite eagerly. ‘‘I am sure there was no third 

I am certain there were only two. Iam quite positive we only saw 


‘“‘ But why should you be so anxious?” Trelyon said. ‘ You know 
you ought to be looking forward to a marriage, and that is always a happy 
thing. Are you envious, Mabyn ?”’ 

The girl was silent for a moment or two. Then she said, with a sudden 
bitterness in her tone— 

“Isn't it a fearful thing to have to be civil to people whom you hate ? 
Tsn’t it ?—when they come and establish a claim on you through some one 
you care for. You look at them—yes, you can look at them—and you've 
got to see them kiss some one that you love; and you wonder she doesn’t 
rush away for a bit of caustic and cauterise the place, as you do when a 
mad dog bites you.” 

‘‘ Mabyn,” said the young man beside her, ‘‘ you are a most unchristian 
sort of person this morning. Who is it you hate in such a fashion ? 
Will you take the reins while I walk up the hill?” 

Mabyn’s little burst of passion still burned in her cheeks, and gave a 

6—5 
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proud and angry look to her mouth ; but she took the reins all the same, 
and her companion leapt to the ground. The banks on each side of the 
road going up this hill were tall and steep; here and there great masses 
of wild flowers were scattered among the grass and the gorse. From time 
to time he stooped and picked up a handful; until, when they had got up 
to the high and level country again, he had brought together a very pretty 
bouquet of wild blossoms. When he got into his seat and took the reins 
ayain, he carelessly gave the bouquet to Mabyn. 

‘‘ Oh, how pretty!” she said; and then she turned round. ‘‘ Wenna, 
are you very much engaged? Look at the pretty bouquet Mr. Trelyon 
has gathered for you.” 

Wenna’s quiet face flushed with pleasure when she took the flowers ; 
and Mrs. Trelyon looked pleased, and said they were very pretty. She 
evidently thought that her son was greatly improved in his manners when 
he condescended to gather flowers to present to a girl. Nay, was he not 
at this moment devoting a whole forenoon of his precious time to the 
unaccustomed task of taking ladies for a drive? Mrs. Trelyon regarded 
Wenna with a friendly look, and began to take a greater liking than ever 
to that sensitive and expressive face, and to the quiet and earnest eyes. 

-* But, Mr. Trelyon,” said Wenna, looking round, ‘ hadn’t we better 
turn ? We shall be at Trevenna directly.” 

‘Yes, you are quite right,” said Master Harry; ‘‘ you will be at 
Trevenna directly, and you are likely to be there for some time. For 
Mabyn and I have resolved to have luncheon there; and we are going 
down to Tintagel; and we shall most likely climb to King Arthur’s Castle. 
Have you any objections ?”’ 

Wenna had none. The drive through the cool and bright day had 
braced up her spirits. She was glad to know that everything looked 
promising about this scheme of hers. So she willingly surrendered her- 
self to the holiday; and in due time they drove into the odd and remote 
little village, and pulled up in front of the inn. 

So soon as the ostler had come to the horses’ heads, the young gen- 
tleman who had been driving jumped down and assisted his three com- 
panions to alight; then he led the way into the inn. In the doorway 
stood a stranger—probably a commercial traveller—who, with his hands 
in his pockets, his legs apart, and a cigar in his mouth, had been visiting 
those three ladies with a very hearty stare as they got out of the carriage. 
Moreover, when they came to the doorway he did not budge an inch, nor 
did he take his cigar from his mouth; and so, as it had never been 
Mr. Trelyon’s fashion to sidle past any one, that young gentleman made 
straight for the middle of the passage, keeping his shoulders very square. 
The consequence was a collision. The imperturbable person with his 
hands in his pockets was sent staggering against the wall, while his cigar 
dropped on the stone. 

“What the devil !”” he was beginning to say, when Trelyon got 
the three women past him and into the small parlour: then he went back. 
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‘* Did you wish to speak to me, sir? No, you didn’t—I perceive you 
are a prudent person. Next time ladies pass you, you'd better take your 
cigar out of your mouth, or somebody 'll destroy that two pennyworth 
of tobacco for you. Good morning.” 

Then he returned to the little parlour, to which a waitress had been 
summoned. 

‘* Now, Jinny, pull yourself together and let’s have something nice for 
luncheon—in an hour’s time, sharp—you will, won't you? And how |. 
about that sillery with the blue star—not the stuff with the gold head 
that some abandoned ruffian in Plymouth brews in his back garden. 
Well, can’t you speak ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir,’”’ said the bewildered maid. 

‘‘That’s a good thing—a very good thing,” said he, putting the shawls 
together on a sofa. ‘‘ Don’t you forget how to speak, until you get mar- 
ried. And don’t let anybody come into this room. And you can let my 
man have his dinner and a pint of beer—oh! I forgot, I’m my own man 
this morning, so you needn't go asking for him. Now, will you remember 
all these things ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, sir; but what would you like for luncheon?” 

‘‘ My good girl, we should like a thousand things for luncheon such 
as Tintagel never saw; but what you’ve got to do is to give us the nicest 
things you've got; do you see? [I leave it entirely in your hands. Come 
along, young people.” 

And so he bundled his charges out again into the main street of the 
village; and somehow it happened that Mabyn addressed a timid remark 
to Mrs. Trelyon, and that Mrs. Trelyon, in answering it, stopped for a 
moment; so that Master Harry was sent to Wenna’s side, and these two 
led the way down the wide thoroughfare. There were few people visible 
in the old-fashioned place ; here and there an aged crone came out to the 
door of one of the rude stone cottages to look at the strangers. Overhead 
the sky was veiled over with a thin fleece of white cloud ; but the light 
was intense for all that; and indeed the colours of the objects around 
seemed all the more clear and marked. 

“‘ Well, Miss Wenna,” said the young man, gaily, ‘ how long are 
we to remain good friends ? What is the next fault you will have to find 
with me? Or have you discovered something wrong already ?”” 

“ Oh, no!” she said, with a quiet smile, ‘‘ I am very good friends with 
you this morning. You have pleased your mother very much by bringing 
her for this drive.” 

“Qh, nonsense!” he said. ‘‘She might have as many drives as 
she chose; but presently you'll find a lot o’ those parsons back at the 
house, and she’ll take to her white gowns again, and the playing of the 
organ all the day long, and all that sham stoff. I tell you what it is: 
she never seems alive—she never seems to take any interest in anything— 
unless you're with her. Now you will see how the novelty of this 
luncheon-party in an inn will amuse her: but do you think she would 
care for it if she and I were here alone ?”’ 
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‘‘ Perhaps you never tried ?’’ Miss Wenna said, gently. 

‘“« Perhaps I knew she wouldn’t come. However, don’t let’s have a 
fight. I mean to be very civil to you to-day—I do, really.” 

‘‘ Tam so much obliged to you,” she said, meekly. ‘ But pray don’t 
give yourself unnecessary trouble.” 

*¢ Oh!” said he, “I'd always be civil to you if you would treat me 
decently. But you say far more rude things than I do—in that soft way, 
, you know, that looks as if it were all silk and honey. Ido think you’ve 
awfully little consideration for human failings. If one goes wrong in the 
least thing—even in one's spelling—you say something that sounds as 
pleasant as possible, and all the same it transfixes you just as you stick 
a pin through a beetle. You are very hard, you are—I mean with those 
who would like to be friends with you. When it’s mere strangers, and 
cottagers, and people of that sort, who don’t care a brass farthing about 
you, then I believe you're all gentleness and kindness ; but to your real 
friends—the edge of a saw is smooth compared to you.” 

‘*‘ Am I so very harsh to my friends ?”’ the young lady said, in a re- 
signed way. 

“ Oh, well!” he said, with some compunction, ‘I don’t quite say 
that; but you could be much more pleasant if you liked, and a little 
more charitable to their faults. You know there are some who would 
give a great deal to win your approval; and perhaps when you find fault 
they are so disappointed that they think your words are sharper than you 
mean; and sometimes they think you might give them credit for trying 
to please you, at least.” 

‘¢ And who are these persons?” Wenna said, with another smile 
stealing over her face. 

“ Qh!” said he, rather shamefacedly, ‘‘there’s no need to explain 
anything to you. You always see it before one need put it in words.” 

Well, perhaps it was in his manner, or in the tone of his voice, that 
there was something which seemed at this moment to touch her deeply 
for she half turned, and looked up at his face with her honest and earnest 
eyes, and said to him kindly, 

“Yes, I do know without your telling me; and it makes me happy 
to hear you talk so; and if I am unjust to you, you must not think it 
intentional. And I shall try not to be so in the future.” 

Mrs. Trelyon was regarding with a kindly look the two young people 
walking on in front of her. Whatever pleased her son pleased her; and 
she was glad to see him enjoy himself in so light-hearted a fashion. 
These two were chatting to each other in the friendliest manner; some- 
times they stopped to pick up wild flowers; they were as two children 
together, under the fair and light summer skies. 

They went down and along a narrow valley, until they suddenly stood 
in front of the sea, the green waters of which were breaking in upon a 
small and lonely creek. What strange light was this that fell from the 
white skies above, rendering all the objects around them sharp in outline 
aad intense in colour? The beach before them seemed of a paletlilac, 
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where the green waves broke in a semicircle of white. On their right 
some masses of ruddy rock jutted out into the cold sea, and there were 
huge black caverns into which the waves dashed and roared. On their 
left and far above them towered a great and isolated rock, its precipitous 
sides scored here and there with twisted lines of red and yellow quartz ; 
and on the summit of this bold headland, amid the dark green of the sea- 
grass, they could see the dusky ruins—the crumbling walls, and doorways, 
and battlements—of the castle that is named in all the stories of King 
Arthur and his knights. The bridge across to the mainland has, in the 
course of centuries, fallen away; but there, on the other side of the wide 
chasm, were the ruins of the other portions of the castle, scarcely to be 
distinguished in parts from the grass-grown rocks. How long ago was it 
since Sir Tristram rode out here to the end of the world, to find the 
beautiful Isoulde awaiting him—she whom he had brought from Ireland 
as an unwilling bride to the old King Mark? And what of the joyous 
company of knights and ladies who once held high sport in the court- 
yard there? ‘Trelyon, looking shyly at his companion, could see that her 
eyes seemed centuries away from him. She was quite unconscious of his 
covertly staring at her ; for she was absently looking at the high and bare 
precipices, the deserted slopes of dark sea-grass, and the lonely and 
crumbling ruins. She was wondering whether the ghosts of those 
vanished pecple ever came back to this lonely headland, where they 
would find the world scarcely altered since they had left it. Did they 
come at night, when the land was dark, and when there was a light over 
the sea only coming from the stars? If one were to come at night alone, 
and to sit down here by the shore, might not one see strange things far 
overhead, or hear some sound other than the falling of the waves ? 

‘‘Miss Wenna,” he said—and she started suddenly—‘“ are you bold 
enough to climb up to the castle? I know my mother would rather stay 
here.” 

She went with him mechanically. She followed him up the rude steps 
cut in the steep slopes of slate, holding his hand where that was 
possible, but her head was so full of dreams that she answered him when 
he spoke only with a vague yes or no. When they descended again, they 
found that Mabyn had taken Mrs. Trelyon down to the beach, and had 
inveigled her into entering a huge cavern, or rather a natural tunnel, that 
went right through underneath the promontory on which the castle is built. 
They were in a sort of green-hued twilight, a scent of seaweed filling 
the damp air, and their voices raising an echo in the great hall of rock. 

‘I hope the climbing has not made you giddy,” Mrs. Trelyon said, in 
her kind way, to Wenna, noticing that she was very silent and distraite. 

“Oh, no!” Mabyn said, promptly. ‘‘ She has been seeing ghosts. We 
always know when Wenna has been seeing ghosts. She remains so for 
hours.” 

And, indeed, at this time she was rather more reserved than usual ail 
during their walk back to luncheon, and while they were in the inn; and 
yet she was obviously very happy, and sometimes even amused by the 
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childlike pleasure which Mrs. Trelyon seemed to obtain from these un- 
wonted experiences. 

‘¢ Come, now, mother,” Master Harry said, ‘‘ what are you going to do 
for me when I come of age next month? Fill the house with guests ?— 
yes, you promised that—with not more than one parson to the dozen. 
And when they’re all feasting, and gabbling, and missing the targets with 
their arrows, you'll slip quietly away, and I'll drive you and Miss Wenna 
over here, and you'll go and get your feet wet again in that cavern, 
and you'll come up here again, and have an elegant luncheon, just like 
this. Won't that do?” 

‘*‘T don’t quite know about the elegance of the luncheon ; but I’m 
sure our little excursion has been very pleasant. Don’t you think so, 
Miss Rosewarne ?”’ Mrs. Trelyon said. 

‘Indeed I do,” said Wenna, with her big, dark eyes coming” back 
from their trance. 

‘¢ And here is another thing,” remarked young Trelyon. ‘‘ There's a 
picture I've seen of the heir coming of age—he’s a horrid, self-sufficient 
young cad, but never mind—and it seems to be a day of general jolli- 
fication. Can’t I give a present to somebody? Well, I’m going to give 
it to a young lady, who never cares for anything but what she can give 
away again to somebody else; and it is—well, it is—why don’t you 
guess, Mabyn?” 

‘‘T don’t know what you mean to give Wenna,” said Mabyn, 
naturally. 

‘‘ Why, you silly, I mean to give her aedozen sewing-machines— 
a baker’s dozen—thirteen—there! Oh! I heard you as you came 
along. It was all, ‘Three sewing-machines will cost so much, and 
four sewing-machines will cost so much, and five sewing-machines will cost 
so much. Anda penny a week from so many subscribers will be so much, 
and twopence a week from so many will be so much;’ and all this as if 
my mother could tell you how much twice two was. My arithmetic ain’t 
very brilliant ; but as for hers And these you shall have, Miss Wenna 
—one baker's dozen of sewing-machines, as per order, duly delivered, 
carriage free ; empty casks and bottles to be returned.” 

“ That is very kind of you, Mr. Trelyon,’’ Wenna said—and all the 
dresn.s had gone straigat out of her head so soon as this was mentioned 
—‘ but we can’t possibly accept them. You know our scheme is to 
make the Sewing Club quite self-supporting—no charity.” 

‘Oh, what stuff!” the young gentleman cried. ‘ You know you will 
give all your labour and supervision for nothing—isn’t that charity ? And 
you know you will let off all sorts of people owing you subscriptions 
the moment some blessed baby falls ill. And you know you won't charge 
interest on all the outlay. But if you insist on paying me back for my 
sewing-machines out of the overwhelming profits at the end of next. year, 
then I'll take the money. I’m not proud.” 

“ Then we will take siz sewing-machines from you, if you please, Mr. 
Trelyon, on those conditions,” said Wenna, gravely. And Master Harry 
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—with a look towards Mabyn which was just about as good as a wink— 
consented. 

As they drove quietly back again to Eglosilyan, Mabyn had taken her 
former place by the driver, and found him uncommonly thoughtful. He 
answered her questions, but that was all; and it was so unusual to find 
Harry Trelyon in this mood, that she said to him, 

‘‘ Mr. Trelyon, have you been seeing ghosts, too?” 

He turned to her and said, . 

‘*T was thinking about something. Look here, Mabyn ; did you ever 
know any one, or do you know any one, whose face is a sort of barometer 
to you? Suppose that you see her look pale and tired, or sad in any 
way, then down go your spirits, and you almost wish you had never 
been born. When you see her face brighten up, and get full of healthy 
colour, you feel glad enough to burst out singing, or go mad; anyhow, 
you know that everything’s all right. What the weather is, what 
people may say about you, whatever else may happen to you, that’s 
nothing: all you want to see is just that one person’s face look perfectly 
bright and perfectly happy, and nothing can touch you then. Did you 
ever know anybody like that ?””’ he added, rather abruptly. 

‘¢ Oh, yes!” said Mabyn, in a low voice ; ‘* that is when you are in love 
with some one. And there is only one faco in all the world that I look to 
for all these things, there is only one person I know who tells you openly 
and simply in her face all that affects her, and that is our Wenna. I 
suppose you have noticed that, Mr. Trelyon ? ” 

But he did not make any answer. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CONFESSION. 


Tue lad lay dreaming in the warm meadows by the side of a small and 
rapid brook, the clear waters of which plashed and bubbled in the sun- 
light as they hurried past the brown stones. His fishing-rod lay beside 
him, hidden in the long grass and the daisies. The sun was hot in the 
valley—shining on a wall of grey rock behind him, and throwing purple 
shadows over the clefts; shining on the dark bushes beside the stream, 
and on the lush green of the meadows ; shining on the trees beyond, in 
the shadow of which some dark red cattle were standing. Then, away 
on the other side of the valley rose gently-sloping woods, grey and green 
in the haze of the heat, and over these again was the pale blue sky with 
scarcely a cloud in it. It was a hot day to be found in spring-time ; but 
the waters of the brook seemed cool and pleasant as they gurgled by, 
and occasionally a breath of wind blew over from the woods. For the 
rest he lay so still on this fine, indolent, dreamy morning that the birds 
around seemed to take no note of his presence; and one of the large 
woodpeckers, with his scarlet head and green body brilliant in the sun, 
flew close by him and disappeared into the bushes opposite like a sudden 
gleam of colour shot by a diamond. 
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‘“‘ Next month,’’ he was thinking to himself, as he lay with his hands 
bebind his head, not caring to shade his handsome and well-tanned face 
from the warm sun, ‘‘next month I shall be twenty-one, and most folks 
will consider me a man. Anyhow, I don’t know the man whom I wouldn’t 
fight, or run, or ride, or shoot against, for any wager he liked. But of 
all the people who know anything about me, just that one whose opinion 
I care for will not consider me a man at all, but only a boy. And that 
without saying anything. Youcan tell, somehow, by a mere look what 
her feelings are; and you know that what she thinks is true. Of course 
it’s true—I am only aboy. What’s the good of meto anybody? Icould 
look after a farm—that is, I could look after other people doing their 
work, but I couldn’t do any myself. And that seems to me what she is 
always looking at—what’s the good of you, what are you doing, what are 
you busy about? It’s all very well for her to be busy, for she can do a 
hundred thousand things, and she is always at them. What can I do?” 

Then his wandering day-dreamings took another turn. . 

“‘It was an odd thing for Mabyn to say, ‘ That is when you are in love 
with some one.’ But those girls take everything for love. They don’t know 
how you can admire almost to worshipping the goodness of a woman, and 
how you are anxious that she should be well and happy, and how you would 
do anything in the world to please her, without fancying straight away 
that you are in love with her, and want to marry her, and drive about 
in the same carriage with her. I shall be quite as fond of Wenna 
Rosewarne when she is married; although I shall hate that little brute 
with bis rum and his treacle—the cheek of him, in asking her to marry 
him, is astonishing. He is the most hideous little beast that could have 
been picked out to marry any woman; but I suppose he has appealed to 
her compassion, and then she'll do anything. But if there was anybody 
else in love with ber—if she cared the least bit about anybody else— 
wouldn't I go straight to her, and insist on her shunting that fellow aside! 
What claim has he on any other feeling of hers but her compassion ? 
Why, if that fellow were to’come and try to frighten her—and if I were 
in the affair, and if she appealed to me even by a look—then there 
would be short work with something or somebody !” 

He got up hastily, with something of an angry look on his face. He 
did not notice that he had startled all the birds around from out of the 
bushes. He picked up his rod and line in a morose fashion, not seeming 
to care about adding to the half-dozen small and red-spreckled trout 
he had in bis basket. 

While he was thus irresolutely standing, he caught sight of a girl's 
figure coming rapidly alotg the valley, under the shadow of some ash- 
trees growing by the stream. It was Wenna Rosewarne herself, and she 
seemed to be hurrying towards him. She was carrying some black object 
in her arms. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Trelyon!” she said, ‘‘ what am I to do with this little 
dog ?. I saw him kicking in the road and foaming at the mouth—and 
then he got up and ran—and I took him "ite 
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Before she had time to say anything more the young man made a 
sudden dive at the dog, caught hold of him, and turned and heaved him 
into the stream. He fell into a little pool of clear brown water; he 
spluttered and paddled there for a second; then he got his footing and 
scrambled across the stones up to the opposite bank, where he began 
shaking the water from his coat among the long grass. 

“‘Oh, how could you be so disgracefully cruel !’’ she said, with her 
face full of indignation. 

* And how could you be so imprudent!” he said, quite as vehemently. 
“Why, whose is the dog ?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘* And you catch up some mongrel little cur in the middle of the high- 
way—he might have been mad——.” 

‘*T knew he wasn’t mad,” she said; ‘it was only afit; and how could 
you be so cruel as to throw him into the river?” 

“Oh!” said the young man, coolly, ‘‘ a dash of cold water is the best 
thing for a dog that has a fit. Besides, I don’t care what he had, or 
what I did with him, so long as you are safe. Your little finger is of 
more consequence than the necks of all the curs in the country.” 

‘Oh! it is mean of you to say that,” she retorted, warmly. ‘“‘ You have 
no pity for those wretched little things that are at every one’s mercy. If it 
were a handsome and beautiful dog, now, you would care for that, or if it 
were a dog that was skilled in getting game for you, you would care for that.” 

‘“‘ Yes, certainly,”’ he said; ‘‘these are dogs that have something to 
recommend them.” 

‘‘Yes, and every one is good to them; they are not in need of your 
favour. But you don’t think of the wretched little brutes that have 
nothing to recommend them—that only live on sufferance—that every 
one kicks, and despises, and starves.” 

‘‘ Well,” said he, with some compunction, “look there ! That new 
friend of yours—he’s no great beauty, you must confess—is all right 
now. The bath has cured him. As soon as he’s done licking his paws, 
he'll be off home, wherever that may be. But I’ve always noticed that 
about you, Wenna—you're always on the side of things that are ugly, 
and helpless, and useless in the world; and you're not very just to 
those who don’t agree with you. For after all, you know, one wants 
time to acquire that notion of yours—tbat it is only weak and ill-favoured 
creatures that are worthy of any consideration.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, rather sadly ; ‘‘ you want time to learn that.” 

He looked at her. Did she mean that her sympathy with those who 
were weak and ill-favoured arose from some strange consciousness that 
she herself was both? His cheeks began to burn red. He had often 
heard her hint something like that ; and yet he had never dared to reason 
with her, or show her what he thought of her. Should he do so now ? 

“* Wenna,” he said, blushing hotly, ‘‘ I can’t make you out sometimes. 
You speak as if no one cared for you. Now, if I were to tell you af 

Oh, Iam noi so ungrateful !” she said, hastily. ‘I know that two 
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_ or three do—and—and, Mr. Trelyon, do you think you could coax that 
little dog over the stream again? You see he has come back again—he 
can’t find his way home.” 

Mr. Trelyon called to the dog; it came down to the river's side, and 
whined and shivered on the brink. ‘Do you care a brass farthing 
about the little beast ?”” he said to Wenna. 

‘‘T must put him on his way home,” she answered. 

Thereupon the young man went straight through the stream to the 
other side, jumping the deeper portions of the channel; he caught up 
the dog, and brought it back to her ; and when she was very angry with 
him for this mad performance, he merely kicked some of the water out of 
his trousers, and laughed. Then a smile broke over her face also. 

“Ts that an example of what people would do for me ?”’ she said, 
shyly. ‘ Mr. Trelyon, you must keep walking throvgh the warm grass 
till your feet are dry ; or will you come along to the inn, and I shall get 
you some shoes and stockings ? Pray do; and at once. I am rather in 
a hurry.” 

‘‘ T’llgo along with you, anyway,” he said, ‘ and put this little brute 
into the highway. But why are you in a hurry ?” 

‘‘ Because,’ said Wenna, as they set out to walk down the valley, 
‘‘because my mother and I are going to Penzance the day after to- 
morrow, and I have a lot of things to get ready.” 

‘* To Penzance ?”’ said he, with a sudden falling of the face. 

‘‘ Yes. She has been dreadfully out of sorts lately, and she has sunk 
into a kind of despondent state. The doctor says she must have a change 
—a holiday, really, to take her away from the cares of the house——”’ 

‘‘ Why, Wenna, it’s you who want the holiday; it’s you who have 
the cares of the house !’”’ Trelyon said, warmly. 

‘‘ And so I have persuaded her to go to Penzance for a week or two, 
and I go with her to look after her. Mr. Trelyon, would you be kind 
enough to keep Rock for me until we come back : I am afraid of the 
servants neglecting him ?” 

‘‘ You needn’t be afraid of that: he’s not one of the ill-favoured ; 
every one will attend to him;’’ said Trelyon; and then he added, 
after a minute or two of silence, ‘‘The fact is, I think I shall be at 
Penzance also while you are there. My cousin Juliott is coming here in 
about a fortnight to celebrate the important event of my coming of age, 
and I promised to go for her. I might as well go now.” 

She said nothing. 

“T might as well go any time,” he said, rather impatiently. ‘I 
haven’t got anything todo. Do you know, before you came along just now, 
I was thinking what a very useful person you were in the world, and what 
a very useless person I was—about as useless as this little cur. I think 
somebody should take me up and heave me into ariver. And I was wonder- 
ing, too,’’—here he became a little more embarrassed and slow of speech— 
‘*T was wondering what you would say if I spoke to you, and gave you a 
hint that sometimes—that sometimes one might wish to cut this lazy life if 
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one only knew how, and whether so very busy a person as yourself mightn’t, 
don’t you see, give one some notion—some sort of hint, in fact—— ”’ 

“Oh! but then, Mr. Trelyon,” she said, quite cheerfully, ‘‘ you 
would think it very strange if I asked you to take any interest in the 
things that keep me busy. That is not a man’s work. I wouldn’t accept 
you as a pupil.” 

He burst out laughing. 

“Why,” said he, ‘‘ do you think I offered to mend stockings, and set 
sums on slates, and coddle babies?” . 

‘“‘ As for setting sums on slates,” she remarked, with a quiet imper- 
tinence, ‘‘ the working of them out might be of use to you.” 

‘‘ Yes, and a serious trouble too,” he said, candidly. ‘* No, no— 
that cottage business ain’t in my line. I like to have a joke with the old 
folks, or a romp with the kids; but I can’t go in for cutting out pinafores. 
I shall leave my mother to do my share of that for me; and hasn’t she 
come out strong lately, eh? It’s quite a new amusement for her, and 
it’s driven a deal of that organ-grinding and stuff out of her head; and 
I’ve a notion some o’ those parsons = 

He stopped short, remembering who his companion was ; and at this 
moment they came to a gate which opened out on the highway, through 
which the small cur was passed to find his way home. 

‘‘Now, Miss Wenna,” said the young man—‘‘ by the way, you see 
how I remember to address you respectfully ever since you got sulky with 
me about it the other day ?” 

“Tam sure I did not get sulky with you, and especially about that,” 
she remarked, with much composure. ‘I suppose you are not aware 
that you have dropped the ‘ Miss’ several times this morning already ?” 

“Did I, really ? Well, then, I’m awfully sorry—but then you are so 
good-natured you tempt one to forget ; and my mother she always calls 
you Wenna Rosewarne now in speaking to me, as if you were a little 
school-girl instead of being the chief support and pillar of all the public 
affairs of Eglosilyan. And now, Miss Wenna, I shan’t go down the road 
with you, because my damp boots and garments would gather the dust ; 
but, perhaps, you wouldn't mind stopping two seconds here, and I’m 
going to go a cracker andask youa question: What shoulda fellow in my 
position try to do? You see, I haven’t had the least training for any 
one of the professions even if I had any sort of capacity . 

‘“‘ But why should you wish to have a profession ?’” she said, simply. 
“You have more money than is good for you already.” 

‘Then you don’t think it ignominious,”’ he said, with his face light- 
ing up considerably, ‘to fish in summer, and shoot in autumn, and hunt 
in winter, and make that the only business of one’s life ?” 

‘IT should, if it were the only business; but it needn’t be, and you 
don’t make it so. My father speaks very highly of the way you look 
after your property ; and he knows what attending to an estate is. And 
then you have so many opportunities of being kind and useful to the 
people about you, that you might do more good that way than by working 
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night and day ata profession. Then you owe much to yourself; because 
if every one began with himself, and educated himself and became satis- 
fied and happy with doing his best, there would be no bad conduct and 
wretchedness to call for interference. I don’t see why you should be 
ashamed of shooting, and hunting, and all that; and doing them as well 
as anybody else, or far better, as I hear people say. I don’t think a 
man is bound to have ambition and try to become famous; you might be 
of much greater use in the world even in such a little place as Eglosilyan 
than-if you were in Parliament. I did say to Mrs. Trelyon that I should 
like to see you in Parliament, because one has a natural pride in any 
one that one admires and likes very much——”’ 

He saw the quick look of fear that sprang to her eyes—not a sudden 
appearance of shy embarrassment, but of absolute fear; and he was 
almost as startled by her blunder as she herself was. He hastily came 
to her rescue. He thanked her in a few rapid and formal words for her 
patience and advice; and, as he saw she was trying to turn away and 
hide the mortification visible on her face, he shook hands with her, and 
let her go. 

Then he turned. He had been startled, it is true, and grieved to see 
the pain her chance words had caused her. But now a great glow of 
delight rose up within him; and he could have called aloud to the blue 
skies and the silent woods because of the joy that filled his heart. They 
were chance words, of course. They were uttered with no deliberate 
intention ; on the contrary, her quick look of pain showed how bitterly 
she regretted the blunder. Moreover, he congratulated himself on his 
rapid piece of acting, and assured himself that she would believe that he 
had not noticed that admission of hers. They were idle words. She 
would forget them. The incident, so far as she was concerned, was 
gone. 

But not so far as he was concerned. For now he knew that the 
person whom, above all other persons in the world, he was most desirous 
to please, whose respect and esteem he was most anxious to obtain, had 
not only condoned much of his idleness, out of the abundant charity of 
her heart, but had further, and by chance, revealed to him that she gave 
him some little share of that affection which she seemed to shed generously 
and indiscriminately on so many folks and things around her. He, too, 
was now-in the charmed circle. He walked with a new pride through the 
warm, green meadows, his rod over his shoulder ; he whistled as he went, 
or he sang snatches of ‘‘ The Rose of Allandale.” He met two small 
boys out’ bird’s-nesting; he gave them a shilling a-piece, and then in- 
consistently informed them that if he caught them then or at any other 
time with a bird’s nest in their hands he would cuff their ears. Then he 
walked hastily home, put by his fishing-rod, and shut himself up in his 
study with half-a-dozen of those learned volumes which he had brought 
back unsoiled from school. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
On Wincs or Hope. 


Waen Trelyon arrived late one evening at Penzance, he was surprised to 
find his uncle’s coachman awaiting him at the station. 

‘* What's the matter, Tobias? Is the old gentleman going to die ? 
You don’t mean to say you are here for me?” 

‘ Yaiis, zor, I be,” said the little old man, with no great courtesy. 

‘‘Then he is going to die, if he sends out his horse at this time 
o' night. Look here, Tobias ; I'll put my portmanteau inside and come on 
the box to have a talk with you—you’re such a jolly old card, you know— 
and you'll tell me all that’s happened since I last — my uncle’s 
bountiful hospitality.” 

This the young man did; and then the brown-faced, wiry, and surly 
little person, having started his horse, proceeded to tell his story in a 
series of grumbling and disconnected sentences. He was not nearly so 
taciturn as he looked. 

‘‘The maiister he went siin to bed to-night—’twere Miss Juliott sent 
me to the station, without tellin en. He’s gettin worse and worse, that's 
siire ; if yii be for giving me half-a-crown, like, or any one that comes to 
the house, he finds it out and stops it out o’ my wages ; yes, he does, zor, 
the old fule.” 

‘“‘ Tobias, be a little more respectful to my uncle, if you please.” 

‘‘ Why, zor, yii knaw en well enough!” said the man, in the same 
surly fashion. ‘And I'll tell yii this, Measter Harry, if yii be after 
dinner with en, and he has a bottle o’ poort wine that he puts on the 
mantelpiece, and he says to yii to let that aloin, vor ’tis a medicine-zart 
o’ wine, don’t yii heed en, but have that wine. ’Tis the real old poort 
wine, zor, that yiir vather gied en ; the dahmned old Pagan!” 

The young man burst out laughing, instead of reprimanding Tobias, 
who maintained his sulky impassiveness of face. 

“Why, zor, I be gardener now, too; yaiis, I be, to save the wages. 
And he’s gone clean mazed about that garden; yes, I think. Would yii 
believe this, Maiaster Harry, that he killed every one o’ the blessed straw- 
berries last year with a lot o’ wrack from the bache, because he said it 
wiid be as good for them as for the ’sparagus ?” 

“Well, but the old chap finds amusement in pottering about the 
garden——”’ 

“The old fule,” repeated Tobias, in an undertone. 

* And the theory is sound about the seaweed and the strawberries; 
just as his old notion of getting a green rose by pouring sulphate of copper 
in at the roots.” 

‘* Yaiis, that were another pretty thing, Maister Harry, and he had 
the tin labels all printed out in French, and he waited and waited, and 
there baint a fairly giide rose left in the garden. And his violet glass for 
the ciicumbers—he burned en up to once, although ’twere fine to hear’n 
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talk about the sunlight and the rays, and such nonsenses. He be a 
strange mahn, zor, and a dahmned close ’n with his penny pieces, Chris- 
tian and all as he calls hissen. There’s Miss Juliott, zor, she’s goin to 
get married, I suppose ; and when she goes, no one ‘Il dare spake to’n. 
Bee yii going to stop long this time, Maister Harry ?”’ 

‘* Not at the Hollies, Tobias. I shall go down to the Queen’s to- 
morrow ; I’ve got rooms there.”’ 

‘So much the better; so much the better,” said the frank but 
inhospitable retainer ; and presently the jog-trot old animal between the 
shafts was pulled up in front of a certain square old-fashioned building 
of grey stone, which was prettily surrounded with trees. They had 
arrived at the Rev. Mr. Penaluna’s house; and there was a young lady 
standing in the light of the hall, she having opened the door very softly 
as she heard the carriage drive up. 

‘So here you are, Harry; and you'll stay with us the whole fortnight, 
won't you? Come in to the dining-room—I have some supper ready for 
you. Papa’s gone to bed, and he desired me to give you his excuses, and 
he hopes you'll make yourself quite at home, as you always do, Harry.” 

He did make himself quite at home ; for, having kissed his cousin, 
and flung his topcoat down in the hall, he went into the dining-room, and 
took possession of an easy chair. 

‘‘Shan’t have any supper, Jue, thank you. You won’t mind my 
lighting a cigar—somebody’s been smoking here already. And what’s the 
least poisonous claret you've got ?” 

‘“‘ Well, I declare!” she said ; but she got him the wine all the same, 
and watched him light his cigar; then she took the easy chair opposite. 

‘‘ Tell us about your young man, Jue,” he said. ‘‘ Girls always like 
to talk about that.” 

‘‘Do they ?” she said. ‘Not to boys.” 

‘‘T shall be twenty-one in a fortnight. I am thinking of getting 
married.” 

‘So I hear,” she remarked, quietly. 

Now he had been talking nonsense at random—mostly intent on 
getting his cigar well lit ; but this little observation rather startled him. 

‘‘ What have you heard ?”’ he said, abruptly. 

“Oh! nothing—the ordinary stupid gossip,” she said, though she was 
watching him rather closely. ‘Are you going to stay with us for the 
next fortnight ?” 

‘©No ; I have got rooms at the Queen’s.” 

“T thought so. One might have expected you, however, to stay with 
your relations when you came to Penzance.” 

“Oh, that’s all gammon, Jue!” he said ; “ you know very well your 
father doesn’t care to have any one stay with you—it’s too much bother. 
You'll have quite enough of me while I am in Penzance.” 

‘“‘Shall we have .anything of you?” she said, with apparent in- 
difference. ‘‘I understood that Miss Rosewarne and her mamma had 
already come here.” 
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‘“‘ And what if they have?” he said, with unnecessary fierceness, 

‘‘ Well, Harry,”’ she said, ‘‘ you needn’t get into a temper about it; 
but people will talk, you know ; and they say that your attentions to that 
young lady are rather marked considering that she is engaged to be 
married ; and you have induced your mother to make a pet of her. Shall 
I go on?”’ 

‘‘No, you needn’t,” he said, with a strong effort to overcome his 
anger. ‘‘ You're quite right—people do talk ; but they wouldn’t talk so 
much if other people didn’t carry tales. Why, it isn’t like you, Jue. I 
thought you were another sort. And about this girl of all girls in the 
world. y 

He got up and began walking about the room, and talking with 
considerable vehemence, but no more in anger. He would tell her what 
cause there was for this silly gossip. He would tell her who this girl was 
who had been lightly mentioned. And in his blunt, frank, matter-of-fact 
way, which did not quite conceal his emotion, he revealed to his cousin 
all that he thought of Wenna Rosewarne, and what he hoped for her in 
the future, and what their present relations were, and then plainly asked 
her if she could condemn him. Miss Juliott was touched. 

“Sit down, Harry; I have wanted to talk to you ; and I don’t mean 
to heed any gossip. Sit down, please-—you frighten me by walking up 
and down like that. Now I’m going to talk common sense to you, for I 


should like to be your friend; and your mother is so easily led away by 
any sort of sentiment that she isn’t likely to have seen with my eyes. 


” 


Suppose that this Miss Rosewarne 

‘‘ No; hold hard a bit, Jue,” he said, imperatively. ‘ You may talk 
till the millennium, but just keep off her, I warn you.” 

“Will you hear me out, you silly boy? Suppose that Miss 
Rosewarne is everything that you believe her to be. I’m going to grant 
that ; because I’m going to ask you a question. You can’t have such an 
opinion of any girl, and be constantly in her society, and go following her 
about like this, without falling in love with her. Now, in that case, 
would you propose to marry her ?”’ 

“IT marry her!” he said, his face becoming suddenly pale for a 
moment. ‘‘ Jue, you are mad. Iam not fit to marry a girl like that. 
You don’t know her. Wh x 

** Let all that alone, Harry; when a man is in love with a woman he 
always thinks he’s good enough for her; and whether he does or not he 
tries to get her for a wife. Don’t let us discuss your comparative 
merits—one might even put in a word for you. But suppose you drifted 
into being in love with her—and I consider that quite probable—and 
suppose you forgot, as I know you would forget, the difference in your 
social position, how would you like to go and ask her to break her 
promise to the gentleman to whom she is engaged ?” 

Master Harry laughed aloud, in a somewhat nervous fashion. 

“Him? Look here, Jue ; leave me out of it—I haven’t the cheek to 
talk of myself in that connection ; but if there was a decent sort of fellow 
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whom that girl really took a liking to, do you think he would let that 
elderly and elegant swell in Jamaica stand in his way? He would be no 
such fool, I can tell you. He would consider the girl, first of all. He 
would say to himself, ‘I mean to make this girl happy; if any one 
interferes, let him look out!’ Why, Jue, you don’t suppose any man 
would be frightened by that sort of thing!” 

Miss Juliott did not seem quite convinced by this burst of scornful 
oratory. She continued quietly, 

“‘You forget something, Harry. Your heroic young man might find 
it easy to do something wild—to fight with that gentleman in the West 
Indies, or murder him, or anything like that, just as you see in a story ; 
but perhaps Miss Rosewarne might have something to say.” 

‘‘T meant if she cared for him,” Trelyon said, looking down. 

‘‘Granting that also, do you think it likely your hot-headed 
gentleman would be able to get a young lady to disgrace herself by 
breaking her plighted word, and deceiving a man who went away trusting 
in her? You say she has a very tender conscience—that she is so 
anxious to consult every one’s happiness before her own—and all that. 
Probably it is true. I say nothing against her. But to bring the matter 
back to yourself—for I believe you’re hot-headed enough to do any- 
thing—what would you think of her if you or anybody else persuaded 
her to do such a treacherous thing ?”’ 

‘She is not capable of treachery,” he said, somewhat stiffly. ‘If 
you've got no more cheerful things to talk about, you'd better go to bed, 
Jue. I shall finish my cigar by myself.” 

‘“‘ Very well, then, Harry. You know your room. Will you put out 
the lamp when you have lit your candle ?”’ 

So she went, and the young man was left alone, in no very enviable 
frame of mind. He sate and smoked, while the clock on the mantelpiece 
swung its gilded boy and struck the hours and half-hours with unheeded 
regularity. He lit a second cigar, and a third; he forgot the wine; it 
seemed to him that he was looking on all the roads of life that lay 
before him, and they were lit up by as strange and new a light as that 
which was beginning to shine over the world outside. New fancies seemed 
to awake with the new dawn. For himself to ask Wenna Rosewarne to 
be his wife ?—could he but win the tender and shy regard of her eyes he 
would fall at her feet and bathe them with his tears! And if this won- 
derful thing were possible—if she could put her hand in his and trust 
to him for safety in all the coming years they might live together— 
what man of woman born would dare to interfere ? There was a blue light 
coming in through the shutters. He went to the window—the topmost 
leaves of the trees were quivering in the cold air, far up there in the 
clearing skies, where the stars were fading out one by one. And he 
could hear the sound of the sea on the distant beach ; and he knew that 
across the grey plain of waters the dawn was breaking, and that over the 
sleeping world another day was rising that seemed to him the first day of 
a new and tremulous life, full of joy, and courage, and hope. 
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